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li/eas  for  better  living  are  BUYING  ideas 


liter  homes,  better  rooms,  better  home  furnish- 
gs.  better  home  equipment — these  were  brought 
the  attention  of  an  estimated  2,500,000  persons 
IS  1  result  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  home  build- 
rg  and  product  demonstration  project  which 
lime  to  a  close  last  month. 

'  This  most  extensive  project  of  its  kind  ever 
Uificd  out  anywhere  grew  out  of  a  long-term 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  program  designed  to 
rtve  the  interests  of  the  Chicagoland  families 
^iiiuse  indicated  post-war  purchases  of  homes  and 
^■nric  products  would  exceed  2  billion  dollars. 

Before  making  major  expenditures  for  homes 
H  home  equipment,  all  these  families,  the 
inbune  reasoned,  would  welcome  sound,  practi- 
ideas  to  guide  their  decisions. 

,  So  the  Tribune  launched  a  series  of  competi- 
Uiis  designed  to  develop  the  kind  of  help  which 
Hild  be  of  greatest  service  to  readers.  First  came 


the  $24,000.00  Chicagoland  Prize  Homes  compe¬ 
tition.  "Then  came  the  $26,250.00  Better  Rooms 
for  Better  Living  competition. 

Month  after  month  in  1946  and  1947,  the  prize¬ 
winning  entries  in  these  projects  were  paraded  in 
full  color  before  readers  of  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
focusing  attention  on  homes  and  home  products 
and  stimulating  buying  ideas. 

Meanwhile,  to  actualize  the  ideas  developed  in 
these  competitions,  the  Tribune  co-operated  with 
leading  builders,  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  a 
home  building  and  room  furnishing  program 
which  came  to  a  climax  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1947  in  the  Chicagoland  Home  and 
Home  Furnishing  Festival. 

During  this  period,  more  than  half  a  million 
persons  inspected  17  prize  homes  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs  and  the  displays  in  13  Chicago  stores  of 
22  completely  furnished  and  decorated  prize 


rooms,  all  based  on  prize-winning  ideas  in  the 
two  Tribune  competitions. 

Here  is  the  most  recent  expression  of  the  all- 
out  editorial  enterprise  which  spares  no  expense 
or  effort  in  order  to  serve  and  advance  the  interest 
of  readers.  It  is  this  broader  concept  of  service  to 
readers  which  keeps  the  Tribune  out  in  front  as 
Chicago’s  most  widely  read  newspaper  and  most 
productive  advertising  medium. 


Chicago  Tribune 

World's  Greatest  Seuspaper 

Octebar  avaraga  nat  paid  total  clrculationt 
Daily,  Ovar  1,035,000— 

Sunday,  Ovar  1,600,000 
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$5.00  ptr  year  in  U.  S.  A.; 
$5.50  in  Canada;  $6.00  Foreign 


15c  PER  COPY 


A  total  of  212,606  persons  visited  the  Deer  Park  projea  in  which  ten  prize  Chicagoland  Prize  Homes  competition  were  opened  for  public  inspection 

homes  based  on  prize-winning  enrries  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  $24,000  for  29  days.  Shown  above  is  the  opening  day  crowd. 


VOL.  80,  NO.  52 


Every  Saturi/Sy  with 
additional  issue  in  January 


Separating  Manhattan  from  Long  Island,  the  East  River 
carries  more  sea  traffic  than  most  of  the  world’s  great 
waterways.  Actually  a  salt  water  estuary,  it  was  the 
center  of  New  York's  early  shipping  and  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  city's  development.  Seven  bridges,  including  the 
famous  Brooklyn  and  Triboro  spans,  straddle  its*  waters,  while 
eleven  tunnels  burrow  underneath  its  sixteen-mile  length. 
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XEW  YORK 


225,175  Entries  in  Football  Contest  Attest  to 
Pulling  Power  of  The  Washington  Post 


Interested  in  reader  response?  Looking  for  signs 
of  newspaper  virility?  Then  make  a  note  of  the 
recent  “Pick  the  Winners”  football  contest  conducted 
for  seven  weeks  by  The  Washington  Post. 

The  task:  To  select  the  outcome — win,  lose  or. 
tie — of  20  college  football  games  each  week  (with  a 
21st  game  on  which  to  predict  the  scores). 

The  reward:  Four  tickets  to  some  local  college 
or  pro  football  game,  plus  two  tickets  and  an  all¬ 


expense  trip  to  die  Army-Navy  game  in  Philadelphia. 

The  response:  Terrific!  A  total  of  225,175 
entries  received  in  seven  weeks;  24,500  the  first  week 
and  36.575  the  peak  week,  the  average  being  32,168. 
That's  approximately  one  entry  each  week  for  seven 
weeks  for  every  six  Washington  Post  families!  More 
entries  in  the  seven  weeks  than  The  Washington  Post 
has  total  circulation. 

The  moral:  For  action  in  Washington,  use  The 
Washington  Post. 
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MUSIC 


COPPER 


H  ERALDS  of  the  Roman  Legions  blew 
trumpets  formed  of  brass.  Today  —  from 
the  bass  horn  to  drum  cymbals  —  brass,  or 
another  copper  alloy,  nickel  silver,  is  uni¬ 
versally  used.  But  more  important  to  most 
of  us  is  the  part  played  by  copper  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  spinet  piano. 

To  quote  The  Mapes  Piano  String  Co., 
leading  string  manufacturer:  "Public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  small  size  pianos  such  as 
spinets  was  handicapped  by  inferior  tone 
values  until  we  developed  special  copper 
wound  strings.  In  the  average  spinet,  52 
strings  are  wound  with  copper  wire.  Today, 
even  the  smallest  living  room  has  space  for 


a  piano  with  excellent  tone  values.”  Bronze- 
wound  strings  for  guitars  and  similar  in¬ 
struments  are  also  in  general  use. 

It  w'as  no  happenstance  that  copper  and 
bronze  were  chosen  for  the  delicate  wind¬ 
ings  of  musical  strings.  Tone  quality  is  of 
prime  importance,  and  this  requires  ac¬ 
curately  drawn  wire  of  uniform  temper. 
The  American  Brass  Company  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplier  of  this  exacting  product. 

This  is  but  one  little-known  example  of 
progress  made  possible  with  copper. 
Industry  has  adapted  the  special  qualities  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  for  countless  produas 
in  daily  use  in  millions  of  homes. 


ana^da  anaconda  copper  mining  company 


ANDES  COPPEt  MININO  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

OREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  MASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CARLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTINQ  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  Whh 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  *  SCHMITT.  INC..  National  Hoprotontativot 


WISCO 


HOW  MUCH  IS 
A  MAJOR  MARKET 
AREA  WORTH? 

Another  of  the  new  data  fold- 
ers  prepared  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  will  help  you  an. 
swer  the  question  "How  much 
is  a  major  market  area  worth?" 
Would  you  like  a  copy?  Write 
the  Milwaukee  Sentirrel  or  con¬ 
tact  any  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  office. 


1^  TELEPHOItES 


A  state  tfiat  believes  in  telephones  is  a  prosperous  community,  for  progressive  people 
appreciate  the  value  of  speed  in  communication.  Like  the  auto,  the  telephone  brings 
customers  and  stores  closer  together. 

Wisconsin  has  808,013  telephones  of  which  590,615  are  residence  phones  This  means 
71  out  of  every  ‘100  Wisconsin  homes  have  direct  contact  with  the  grocer,  the  druggist, 
the  department  store  or  other  shop  where  your  product  may  be  purchased. 

Yes,  as  of  September  30,  1947,  Wisconsin  has  808,013  telephones  .  .  . 

BUT  . . .  mi\  0  N  E  BIG  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 

In  Wisconsin  39  newspapers  share  the  evening  field,  but  there’s  only  one  big  morning 
newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Here's  a  newspaper  that  wields  a  powerful  influence  on  the  lives  and  buying  habits  in 
Wisconsin  homes,  for  it  is  bought  at  a  premium  price  (5c  daily,  1 5c  Sunday)  and  cur¬ 
rently  read  by  more  than  160,000  families  daily  and  290,000  families  Sunday. 

You'll  find  it  is  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  this  great  influence  in  making  a 
name  and  winning  sales  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin. 
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to  keep  the  world  better  informed 


The  airplane  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  now 
goes  to  136  cities  and  towns  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Ber¬ 
muda,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Cuba.  Central  and  South 
America,  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Swift  air  delivery  wherever  feasible  is  part  of  the 
constantly  expanding  service  of  The  New  York  Times 
. . .  to  satisfy  the  constantly  growing  demand  every¬ 
where  for  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print.” 
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^antad  Spread  l^uie  C^lieer 


;H1S  is  the  season  when 
the  nation’s  newspapers  spread 
Tiristmas  cheer  among  the  un- 
jrtunate.  Millions  of  dollars’ 
larth  of  it— if  it  can  be  meas- 
•(d  in  dollars — by  hundreds  of 
Newspapers  to  many  thousands 
if  needy  families  and  children. 
The  Christmas  funds  go  by 
any  names — Empty  Stocking, 
teediest  Cases,  Goodfellows, 
linta  Pals,  Santa’s  Helper,  Old 
iewsboys,  etc.  ’They  are  collect- 
d  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  dis- 
r.buted  directly  or  through 
urities  and  service  clubs.  But, 
ne  characteristic  they  have  in 
smmon— the  campaign  is  the 
le  agency  reaching  all  seg- 
:ents  of  the  population,  with 
X  prestige  and  regard  that 
xke  it  the  greatest  fund-raiser 
jitown. 

There’s  no  way  to  calculate 
X  value  of  the  help,  either  in 
X  cheer  it  brings  or  in  dollars 
13d  cents.  But  from  the  volumi- 
nus  figures  piled  up  by  Editor 
1  Publisher’s  correspondents, 

•  316  rough  guides  can  be  ar- 
:ved  at. 

Newspapers  in  30  cities,  large 
isd  small  chosen  at  random,  will 
Lspense  something  approaching 
!;500,000.  No  average  figure  can 
:6  drawn,  for  the  total  includes 
verything  from  a  $300  shoe 
^id  to  the  New  York  Times’s 
IWO.OOO  for  the  One  Hundred 
'eediest  Cases  and  the  De- 
'oit  newspapers'  $265,000  Good- 
Oows  Fund. 

.tdded  to  these  cash  funds  are 
-Tdreds  of  collections  of  food, 
ithing.  toys,  books  and  house- 
lild  articles — plus  parties  and 
;ows  for  the  children,  support- 
i  partially  or  wholly  by  the 
rwspapers — plus  support,  often 
..Itime,  to  Christmas  activities 
:  institutions  and  clubs. 

Spot  coverage  by  E&P  corre- 
:ondents,  with  many  worthy 
■ejects  omitted  for  lack  of 
'3ce,  shows  this  picture: 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Newspaper 
■Jaders  and  business  concerns 
^ve  contributed  $46,000  for  2,- 
w  needy  families.  Star-Tele- 
rm  Goodfellows— $36,000  for 
toys,  food  for  children  in 
"0  families;  Press  Santa  Pals 
"^0,000  for  1,800  families. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. — Junior  Cham- 
of  Commerce  members  sold 
'  special  edition  of  the  Gazette 
1  raise  $3,000  for  a  children’s 
•iinstmas  party.  Regular  street 
“■esmen  were  paid  for  the  pa- 
^rs.  and  the  pro-tem  salesmen 
jouected  whatever  customers  of- 
«ed. 

,  Jacksonville,  Ill.  _  a  trust 
fstablished  by  Samuel  W. 

I'lchols,  late  publisher  of  the 
•ficionrillc  Journal  -  Courier, 
“gmented  by  popular  subscrip¬ 


Annuol  Funds  Provide  Food,  Toys, 
Clothing  and  Hope  for  the  Needy 


tion,  will  provide  $5,000  for 
needy  schoolchildren. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — The  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle  sponsors 
two  Christmas  funds.  In  Pitts¬ 
field  the  Santa  Toy  Fund  has  a 
goal  of  $3,000  this  year.  In  Great 
Barrington,  in  cooperation  with 
social  service  agencies,  the  Eagle 
conducts  a  Christmas  Cheer 
Fund,  with  a  goal  of  $600  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  and  clothing  for  80 
families. 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000  has  been  raised  by 
the  Journal’s  Santa’s  Helper  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  100  neediest  fami¬ 
lies,  to  be  administered  by  the 
county  welfare  department.  In 
addition,  Forrest  Warren,  col¬ 
umnist,  who  conducts  the  proj¬ 
ect,  has  collected  many  articles 
of  clothing,  food  and  toys. 

The  Union’s  shoe  fund  of  $300 
will  provide  footwear  for  scores 
of  destitute  boys  and  girls. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  The 
Standard-Times  will  raise  about 
$3,000  for  its  annual  neediest 
fund.  It  also  sponsored  an  ama¬ 
teur  theatrical  production  which 
grossed  $3,600,  to  be  assigned  to 
the  same  fund. 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  at 
Hyannis  is  collecting  $1,200  by 
popular  subscription  for  20 
needy  families. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The 
Deseret  News  hit  the  jackpot 


with  Christmas  fund  ideas  this 
year,  when  it  led  a  movement  to 
play  Santa  for  61,000  needy  In¬ 
dian  families.  Truckloads  and 
carloads  of  food  have  already 
been  given. 

The  Tribune-Telegram  con¬ 
ducted  a  Sub-for-Santa  drive, 
whereby  Utah  citizens  pledged 
to  play  Santa  in  hundreds  of 
needy  cases. 

TTie  Ogden  Standard-Exami¬ 
ner,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Elks,  is  collecting  a  fund  for 
needy  families. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — ^The  News 
and  Courier  is  sponsoring  its 
Good  Cheer  Club  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Station  WTMA.  This 
year’s  collection  will  run  about 
$6,000,  to  be  distributed  by  five 
welfare  agencies. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Close  to 
$150,000  in  cash,  toys,  clothing 
and  other  goods  are  expected  to 
be  contributed  for  needy  fami¬ 
lies  in  campaigns  sponsored  by 
Pittsburgh  dailies. 

The  Press’s  Old  Newsboys 
Fund  will  approach  the  record 
total  of  $122,000  collected  last 
year.  Crippled  children  in  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  will  be  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

The  Post-Gazette’s  Goodfel¬ 
lows  Fund  is  expected  to  raise 
about  $10,000,  in  addition  to'do- 
nations  of  toys,  clothing  and 
other  goods. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  News¬ 
papers  here  and  in  Oakland  will 
provide  $50,000  in  gifts  for 
wounded,  sick,  needy  or  home¬ 
less  persons.  Year-around  news¬ 
paper  funds  are  providing  ma¬ 
jor  support  to  these  moves,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  popular  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  Call-Bulletin  will  provide 
$7,000  for  children  in  institu¬ 
tions;  the  Chronicle  Fight  Fund 
insured  $6,000  for  summer  camp 
trips  for  500  children;  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  will  stage  14  Christmas 
shows  in  nine  hospitals,  with 
gifts  in  addition;  the  News  is 
providing  aid  through  the  Cyn¬ 
thia  Grey  Fund. 

In  Oakland,  10  orphanages  will 
receive  gifts  from  a  $3,000  Post- 
Enquirer  fund,  and  the  Tribune 
is  supporting  the  country  com¬ 
mittee’s  drive  for  $23,000  to  buy 
gifts  for  war  veterans  in  three 
hospitals. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  Press- 
Scimitar’s  Christmas  Goodfellow 
Fund,  about  $35,000,  will  be  used 
to  provide  toys  and  other  goods 
for  4,000  children.  A  Christmas 
Basket  fund  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
the  American  Legion  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  raise  $25,000  for  3,0<K)  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  “Mile  of  Dimes’’ 
Christmas  fund  has  raised  $2,000 
to  date.  The  Enquirer  is  promot¬ 
ing  its  annual  50  Neediest  cam¬ 
paign,  with  figures  not  yet  avail¬ 
able. 

New  York  City — ^The  Times’s 
100  Neediest  campaign  last  year 
raised  more  than  $400,000  and 
cared  for  600  cases  through  so¬ 
cial  agencies.  ’The  fund  is  ex- 
nected  to  reach  a  similar  level 
this  year. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  plugging 
the  Christmas  vacation  feature 
of  its  Fresh  Air  Fund,  will  raise 
$40,000  for  vacations  for  more 
than  400  children. 

For  hospitalized  veterans  and 
war  orphans,  the  Journal-Am- 
erican  has  set  a  goal  of  $100,- 
000  from  theater  collections, 
mail  contributions,  employe  do¬ 
nations  and  sporting  events. 

Through  its  “Friend  in  Need’’ 
column,  the  Daily  News  seeks 
toys  for  children  and  funds  to 
buy  them.  No  dollar  estimate 
given. 

The  Daily  Mirror,  without 
making  any  appeal  to  readers, 
will  spend  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  this  Christmas  for  hospital¬ 
ized  veterans. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin’s  Santa  Claus  Fund 
was  at  $4,000  early  this  week, 
well  over  half  the  $6,400  goal. 
The  money  will  pay  for  Christ- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


It  Came  To 
Pass  In  Those  Days,  That 
There  Went  Out  A  Decree 
From  Caesar  Augustus, 
That  All  The  Woria 
Should  Be  Taxed.  And 
Tills  T  axing  W'as  First 
Made  W'heii  Cyrenius  W^as  Governor  Of 
Syria.  And  All  Went  To  Be  Taxed,  Every 
One  Into  His  Own  City. 

And  Joseph  Also  \Wnt  Up  From  Galilee,  Out 
Of  The  City  Of  Nazareth.  Into  Judaea,  Unto 
The  City  Of  David,  W^hich  Is  Called 
Bethlehem. 
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Christmas  Cheer 


continued  from  page  5 


mas  morning  surprises  for  10,- 
500  children  in  the  state. 

Editorial  Writer  Fred  C.  Perry 
has  acted  as  Santa  since  the 
fund  started  in  1923.  Contribu¬ 
tions  are  limited  to  $5  so  that 
as  many  people  as  possible  may 
participate. 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  sponsors  a 
“Christmas  Mother”  Fund, 
seeking  $8,500  to  fill  empty 
stockings  and  stomachs. 

Houston,  Tex. — Staffer  Ever¬ 
ett  Collier  of  the  Chronicle  and 
four  volunteers  are  raising 
$11,000  for  toys  and  candy  for 
15,000  chil^en. 

The  Houston  Press  has  inte¬ 
grated  its  program  with  the  city 
welfare  department  and  pro¬ 
vides  food,  clothing  and  toys  for 
2,300  persons.  It  does  not  soli¬ 
cit  money,  but  gets  donors  and 
“adopted”  families  together. 
However,  readers  have  sent  in 
$2,500  cash  and  goods  valued  at 
$10,000.  Andy  Anderson  is  in 
charge. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Sunset 
Sews  were  only  $500  short  this 
week  of  their  $3,500  goal  for  the 
Christmas  Tree  Fund. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  Knoxville 
Sews-Sentinel's  Empty  Stock¬ 
ing  Fund  last  year  collect^ 
$13,233;  gave  Christmas  dinner 
baskets  to  1,200  families,  and 
toys  to  4,000  children:  furnished 
milk  and  cod  liver  oil  the  year 
round  to  children’s  institutions. 

The  Journal's  Milk  Fund  for 
the  city  nursing  service  raised 
$13,535  last  year. 

Current  figures  indicate  the 
funds  will  be  approximately  the 
same  this  year. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — The  Jour¬ 
nal  is  cooperating  for  the  second 
year  with  the  Junior  Service 
Club  in  operating  the  “Holiday 
Exchange.”  The  newspaper  so¬ 
licits  gifts  of  money  and  goods 
and  heavily  publicizes  two  bene¬ 
fit  shows  donated  by  the  thea- 
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.^nd  losopli.  Because 
He  W  as  Of  Tlie  House 
,\n<{  Lineajfe  «if  David 
W  as  To  Be  1  axed  W^itli 
Mary  His  Kspoused 
W  ife,  Being'  Great  With 
C  liild.  And  So  It  W^as, 
w  Vre  Tliere,  1  he  Days 


That,  W  hile 
W^ere  Accomplished  That  She  Should  Be 
Delivered.  And  She  Brought  Forth  Her  First- 
horn  Son,  And  VVrapiied  Him  In  Swaddling 
Clothes,  i\nd  Laid  Him  In  A  Manger;  Be¬ 
cause  There  W^as  Xo  Room  For  1  hem  In  The 
Inn 
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ters,  with  a  can  of  food  as  the 
admission  price. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Gillette 
Hospital  Fund,  conducted  by 
Howard  Kahn  of  the  Pioneer 
Press,  will  collect  about  $5,000 
this  year  for  therapeutic  equip¬ 
ment  and  presents  for  crippled 
children. 

Akron,  O.  —  The  Beacon 
Journal’s  second  annual  “Alias 
Santa  Claus”  show  raised  more 
than  $4,000  for  needy  children. 
A  feature  of  the  show  is  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  candy  by  leading  business 
and  industrial  men  during  inter¬ 
mission.  The  show,  on  a  circuit 
booking,  also  is  given  for  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator 
and  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald.  and  other  business  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Winona,  Minn. — The  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald’s  Goodfellows  Fund 
now  totals  $1,300.  which  will  be 
used  to  buy  shoes,  clothing  and 
toys  for  about  200  children. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Journal’s 
Empty  Stocking  Fund,  spon¬ 
sored  in  cooperation  with  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  already  raised  $32,322.  More 
than  5.000  children  will  receive 
gifts. 

The  Constitution’s  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Fund,  to  help  the  temporarily 
indigent  get  a  new  start,  will 
total  about  $6,000  this  year. 

El  Paso,  Tex.  —  An  unusual 
nroject  is  that  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald  Post,  which  has  raised 
$1,400  to  purchase  400  new  dres¬ 
ses  for  underprivileged  girls. 
In  another  campaign.  “Handy 
Santa",  the  Post  collected  8,000 
toys. 

El  Paso  Times,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lions  Club  and  Station 
KTSM.  will  raise  four  tons  of 
canned  goods  for  needy  families. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  newspapers  by 
the  Old  .Newsboys’  Association 
will  buy  toys  for  needy  child¬ 
ren.  A  special  edition  of  the 
Her  aid- Journal  will  be  printed. 
The  “newsies”,  members  of 
luncheon  clubs,  city  officials, 
etc.,  put  no  ceiling  price  on  the 
papers  they  sell.  The  take  this 
year  is  expected  to  reach  $15,- 
000. 


Chicago — The  Herald-Ameri- 
can’s  Christmas  Benefit  Fund 
for  disabled  veterans  totaled 
$18,350  this  year.  Five-dollar 
bills  were  distributed  to  3.670 
men  in  four  hospitals  by  H-A 
byline  writers  and  executives  of 
the  Hearst  paper. 

The  Tribune’s  traditional 
Goodfellow  campaign,  for  child¬ 
ren’s  institutions,  has  raised 
$6,000  in  cash,  in  addition  to 
toys  ranging  from  rattles  to 
bicycles. 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  annual 
paper  sales  by  the  Old  News 
boys  this  week  boosted  to  $265,- 
000  the  Goodfellows  Fund  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  three  newspapers 
in  this  city.  Other  contributions 
to  the  fund  come  in  the  form  of 
receipts  from  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  games.  Special  Goodfellow 
editions  were  published  by  the 
News  and  Times. 

Columbus,  O.  —  More  than 
$15,000  will  be  raised  by  the 
Columbus  Citizen’s  “Adopt-a- 
Family”  campaign,  which  will 
benefit  about  10,000  persons. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  Both  dail¬ 
ies  here,  the  Sews  Tribune  and 
Times,  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  this  year  on  supporting 
the  Pacific  Northwest’s  Christ¬ 
mas  ship  for  Europe.  Cash  re¬ 
ceipts  to  date  total  $1,600 
besides  many  tons  of  clothing 
and  food. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  The 
Times  Christmas  Fund  for  25 
needy  families  totals  $8,500. 
The  Sews-Free  Press  supports 
the  Salvation  Army’s  Christmas 
Basket  drive,  which  this  year 
will  total  about  $16,000. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — Two  news¬ 
papers  in  this  area  are  conduct¬ 
ing  Christmas  Stocking  funds. 
The  Greensboro  Sews  has  set  a 
goal  of  $5,000,  80%  of  which  was 
collected  by  Dec.  14.  The  High 
Point  Enterprise  seeks  $4,000, 
with  about  half  collected  thus 
far. 

Danville,  Ill.  —  The  Danville 
Commercial  Sews  is  sponsoring 
a  “Home-by-Christmas”  drive  for 
the  benefit  of  a  family  of  six 
burned  out  of  a  three-room 
shack  three  weeks  ago. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Some  4,- 


000  needy  families  in  this 
will  be  cheered  with  bnlgja, 
Christmas  baskets  as  the  malt 
of  the  Examiner’s  34th  ann^ 
Christmas  benefit  show  Dec.  h 
An  audience  of  7,000  paid  about 
$12,000  for  entertainment  by 
movie,  radio  and  opera  stars 
Movie  Columnist  Harry  Crocka 
was  in  charge  of  the  project. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  The  Buffolc 
Sews  crippled  children’s  fum 
and  the  Courier-Express  toy 
fund  this  year  appear  headed  for 
alltime  records.  Last  year  the 
News,  with  the  help  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  collected  $14,000  and 
provided  vacations  for  100  cri|s 
pled  children.  The  Courier-Ex 
press  fund  will  provide  toys  ia 
approximately  12,000  homes,  ana 
its  Goodfellows  will  deliver 
Christmas  gift  bundles  worth  |25 
each  to  every  inmate  in  veter 
ans'  hospitals  in  the  city. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nash 
ville  Big  Brothers,  sponsored  by 
the  Tennesseean,  expects  to  raise 
$50,000  this  Christmas  for  phil¬ 
anthropic  purposes,  through  sale 
of  a  tabloid  to  be  published  and 
donated  by  the  paper  Dec.  21. 
The  supplement,  devoid  to 
news  about  the  Big  Brothers, 
and  printed  in  color,  will  be  sold 
at  premium  prices  by  the  busi 
nessmen  making  up  the  club, 

Miami,  Fla. — Through  the  Her¬ 
ald's  “Lend-a-Hand  ’  fund  more 
than  $10,000  will  be  distributed 
to  1,000  needy  families.  The 
money  is  raised  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Columnists  Jack  Bell 
and  Jack  Kofoed,  who  publicize 
needy  cases  and  solicit  help.  In 
addition  to  the  fund,  toys  and 
clothing  are  collected. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  Post’s 
Goodfellow  fund  has  raised 
about  $7,500  to  provide  toys, 
candy,  fruits  and  nuts  for  4,500 
children  on  the  county  welfare 
rolls.  In  addition,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  the  Post  assisted 
in  raising  $3,500  to  provide  simi¬ 
lar  treats  for  2,000  children  in 
four  neighboring  counties. 

The  Birmingham  News-Aft- 
Herald,  in  cooperation  with  tiie 
Alabama  Theatre  and  Loveman’s 
department  store,  this  year  is 
sponsoring  a  “Happiness  Party" 
of  the  theatre’s  Mickey  Mouse 
club.  With  a  minimum  of  two 
cans  of  food  required  as  admis¬ 
sion.  the  paper  hopes  to  supply 
food  for  5,000  families. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Dec.  29-30— American  Mar 
keting  Assn.,  midwinter  con 
vention,  DePaul  University 
and  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Dec.  29-31 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  De 
partments  of  Journalism, 
American  Council  on  Educa 
tion  for  Journalism,  annual 
meetings,  Warwick  Hotel. 
Philadelphia. 

Jan.  8-10  — Kansas  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Topeka.  , 

Jan.  12-16— National  Retai 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  37th  annuu 
convention.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

Jan.  15— California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  aB' 
nual  membership  meetii^  oi 
California  and  Nevada 
ciated  Press  members,  Coro¬ 
nado. 
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4'Part  Program  Outlined 
To  Spread  Truth  Abroad 


Nichols  of  This  Week  Presents 
Plan  at  Bill  of  Rights  Observance 

£ASTCHESTER,  N.  Y. — Spread-  such  channels  as  Voice  of  Amer- 
ing  of  information  abroad,  in  ica  broadcasts  and  U.S.  Informa- 


Clayberger 


lands  where  ignorance  has  been 
a  primary  cause 
of  strife,  was  ad¬ 
vocated  here  by 

newspaper- 

men,  Dec.  14. 

The  occasion 
was  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  156th 

anniversary  o  f 
the  signing  of 
the  American 
bill  of  rights, 

Qow  an  annual 
event  in  this 
community.  The 
place  was  St. 

Paul's  Church,  National  Shrine 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  on 
the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  that  John 
Peter  Zenger,  in  1733,  began  his 
historic  fight  for  the  free  press 
principle. 

Three  speakers  urged  that 
Americans  seize  their  chance  to 
inform  the  world  about  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas  and  practices.  They 
were  William  I.  Nichols,  editor 
of  This  Week  magazine;  Dr. 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  University 
of  Missouri;  and  Frank  D. 

Schroth,  publisher  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  who  presided. 

Weigle  Leads  Service 
A  religious  service  preceding 
the  speeches  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Harold  Weigle, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  secretary  of 
the  shrine  and  a  director  of  the 
Peter  Zenger  Memorial  Fund.  He 
was  assisted  by  Rabbi  Roland  B. 

Gittelson  of  Rockville  Center, 

N.  Y.,  a  former  Marine  chaplain 
famous  for  his  wartime  dedica¬ 
tory  speech  at  the  Marine  Ceme¬ 
tery  on  I  wo  Jima. 

Raymond  P.  Clayberger  was 
elects  president  of  the  Society 
of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  at  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
anniversary  observance. 

Mr.  Clayberger,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Calkins  &  Holden 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  since  1932  and 
a  director  since  1930. 

Mr.  Nichols  presented  a  four- 
phase  ‘‘plan  of  action”  by  which 
Americans  can  spread  free 
speech  in  Europe: 

1.  An  adequate  government 
overseas  information  program. 

2.  Emergency  government  aid 
for  private  information  enter¬ 
prises  now  operating  abroad  in  - 
dollar-short  areas. 

3.  Financial  support  by  private 
business,  through  advertising,  to 
private  information  agencies 
abroad. 

4.  Communication  by  private 
ci^ens  with  individuals  abroad. 

Vast  areas  now  “vacuum- 
sealed”  against  the  normal  flow 
or  information,  said  Mr.  Nichols, 

<!an  be  reached  only  through 
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tion  Libraries.  He  urged  support 
of  the  Mundt  Bill  as  a  means 
of  rebuilding  and  expanding 
these  services. 

While  the  government  is  “the 
only  agency  which  can  carry 
truth  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain,” 
he  went  on,  there  are  other  areas 
where  private  American  agen¬ 
cies  can  still  operate,  and  in 
more  effective  manner  than  the 
government. 

Hunger  lor  News 

There  is  a  “hungry  demand,”  he 
said,  “for  papers  like  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Overseas 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Rome  American.  But — 
and  here  is  a  big  but — continued 
distribution  of  American  publi¬ 
cations  and  movies  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  financial  crises 
plaguing  the  world.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Herald  Tribune  at  present 
costs  its  parent  paper  $100,000  a 
year.  Without  currency  restric¬ 
tions,  he  added,  it  could  increase 
its  circulation  immediately  in 
the  American  zone  of  Germany 
by  65,000,  with  each  copy  reach¬ 
ing  10  readers,  surveys  show. 

Mr.  Nichols  advocated  two 
methods  whereby  this  financial 
obstacle  might  be  reduced:  in¬ 
clude  in  the  Mundt  Bill  a  meth¬ 
od  for  converting  blocked  cur¬ 
rencies  of  approved  private  in¬ 
formation  firms,  and  include  in 
future  loan  or  aid  agreements  a 
clause  permitting  continued  ac¬ 
cess  of  our  private  information 
materials  —  books,  periodicals, 
movies,  etc. 


Private  enterprise  can  help, 
he  declared,  by  advertising  in 
overseas  publications.  “Grant¬ 
ed,  there  may  not  be  a  dollar  of 
direct  return  now,”  he  said,  “but 
if  that  advertising  helps  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  extend  the  areas  of 
freedom  then,  in  the  long  run,  it 
will  be  the  best  return  any  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  ever 
had.” 

The  private  citizen,  Mr.  Nich¬ 
ols  said  in  presenting  part  four 
of  his  program,  can  help  by 
“spreading  sparks  of  truth  when 
sending  letters,  food  parcels,  and 
clothing  packages  to  individuals 
overseas.” 

Without  naming  specific  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication.  Dr.  Mott 
also  urged  an  American  infor¬ 
mation  program  abroad. 

I-Bomb  for  A-Bomb' 

People  in  foreign  lands,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “are  able  when  adequate¬ 
ly  informed  to  make  decisions 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will 
square  with  right  and  justice. 
We  cannot  by  our  fiat  impose 
democratic  principles  on  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world;  but  we 
can  do  much  to  provide  that 
adequate  information  upon 
which  can  he  based  intelligent 
popular  opinion — the  only  true 
foundation  for  democratic  ac¬ 
tion.” 

“For  the  atom  bomb,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “let  us  substitute  the  in¬ 
formation  bomb — the  I-Bomb  for 
the  A-Bomb.” 

But,  he  warned,  whatever 
agencies  are  charged  with  car¬ 
rying  the  Information,  “must  be 
watched  consistently  lest  they 
stoop  to  falsity,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  slip  into  nonsense  and  senti¬ 
mentality  on  the  other.  Entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  most  powerful  weap¬ 
on  of  modern  times,  they  must 
be  kept  to  a  sound  and  honest 
course.” 


.^nd  Til  ere  W^ere  In 
Tlie  Same  Country 
Shcplierds  Aliicling  In 
Tl.e  Field.  Kecpin{< 
W  atch  Ov  er  Their  Flock 
lly  \iahl.  And.  Lo,  The 
Alltel  Of  The  Lord 
C  ame  Upon  Them,  And  Hie  Glory  Of  The 
Lord  Shone  Round  About  Them.  And  Thev 
w  ere  Sore  Afraid. 

,\nd  Tlie  Angel  Said  Unto  Ihem.  Fear  Not; 
For,  Behold,  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings  Of 
Great  Joy,  W^hich  Shall  Be  To  All  People. 
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2  More  Boost  Price 

Two  more  Canadian  news¬ 
print  companies — Powell  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.— an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  of  $6  a 
ton.  effective  Ian.  1,  this  week. 
They  followed  the  action 
taken  recently  by  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.  and  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co. 


Mr.  Schroth,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Weigle  and  his  wife,  Anna  Jean 
Weigle,  “for  their  efforts  towMd 
the  perpetuation  of  this  shrine 
and  the  highlighting  of  what 
press  freedom  should  mean  to  all 
of  us  year  after  year.” 

Mr.  Schroth  pointed  out  that 
in  Germany  and  Italy  before  the 
war,  and  today  in  Russia,  the 
people  have  become  “meek  and 
docile"  because  of  the  “sugar- 
coated  pills  fed  them”  by  the 
government  press. 

The  Newspaper’s  Function 

The  primary  function  of  a 
newspaper.”  he  said,  “is  to 
chronicle  accurately  and  truth¬ 
fully  events  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  and  to  promote  contin¬ 
uously  and  persistently  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  The  press  mirrors  the 
public  mind,  troubles  the  public 
conscience,  encourages  good 
deeds,  and  condemns  corruption 
and  stupidity  in  public  life. 
These  things  cannot  be  done 
without  press  freedom  as  guar¬ 
anteed  to  us  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Clayberger, 
those  elected  as  officers  of  the 
society  are: 

Vicepresident,  Edward  L. 
Green,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau;  treasurer,  Whitelaw  Reid, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  reelected;  assist  ant 
treasurer,  Norman  D.  Ellison, 
president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  the  village  of  Eastchester 
is  now  a  part;  secretary.  Dr 
Weigle,  reelected;  assistant  sec¬ 
retary,  Raymond  B.  Bowen,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Directors  Elected 

Newly  elected  directors  are 
Barney  Balaban,  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  of  Gannett  Newspapers. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Win- 
throp  W.  Aldrich,  Vincent  Cul¬ 
len,  W.  Alton  Jones,  Dr.  Victor 
Corse  Thorne,  Hon.  William 
Hart  Hussey.  Dorothea  S.  Hop- 
fer,  Mme.  Alma  Clayburgh,  Har¬ 
old  Comfort,  Sylvan  Gotshal,  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Boudreau,  Frederic  R. 
Coudert.  Fannie  Hurst,  Hon.  My¬ 
ron  C.  Taylor,  Louis  Schramm, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Wardwell  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  was  elected  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

Continuing  as  directors  are 
Mrs.  John  Holm  Ballantine,  S. 
Winston  Childs,  Jr.,  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Golden,  Charles  Engelhard, 
Phillip  W.  Haberman,  Rev.  Wal¬ 
den  Pell  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Scribner. 
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N.  J.  Daily’s  Employes 
Get  48%  Dividend 


Jor  I '  II  t  »>  You  Is 

Born  1  his  I)uv,  In  The 
(lly  Of  David.  A 
Saviour,  W^hich  Is 
(  hrlsi  The  Lord.  And 
-  •*  ■  I  his  Shall  B<‘  A  Sitjii 

I'lilo  You:  Y\“  Shall 
h  ind  I  he  Bahe  \\^  rapped  In  S>vaddlin|i 
(  lollies.  Lyintf  In  .V  Mantjer. 

And  Suddenly  '^1  here  Was  W’lth  1  he  Antiel 
A  Multitude  Of  The  Heavenly  Host,  Praisini* 
(»od.  i\nd  SayintJ.  Olory  To  (lod  In  ITie 
Hi(«hest,  And  On  Larth  Peace.  (lood  W  ill 
1  oward  Men. 

☆ 
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City  Moves  to  Tax  Ad 
Receipts  in  Chester,  Pa. 


HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  — Em 

ployes  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  have  received  this  year 
48*';-  more  than  their  regular 
salaries  under  the  pay-roll 
partnership  plan  of  the  newspa 
per. 

In  a  special  Christmas  mes 
sage  to  the  staff,  John  Borg, 
publisher,  announced  the  pay- 
nient  of  12  weeks  salary  as  an 
employe  dividend  for  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  payment  plus  the  six 
weeks  salary  dividend  paid  in 
June  and  the  10'/  bonus  paid 
weekly  throughout  the  year 
gave  all-year-round  employes 
the  48 '(  boost. 

Borg's  statement  follows; 

“To  My  Pay-Roll  Partners: 
Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  our 
1945-  5-Year  Agreement,  your 
management  will  submit  to  you 
on  or  about  January  15,  1948,  a 
financial  report  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  In 
anticioation  of  its  net  results 
and  desiring  to  avoid  splitting 
hairs  among  Pay-Roll  Partners, 
your  management  is  herewith 
delivering  to  you  12  weeks'  sal¬ 
ary,  which  is  your  salary  divi¬ 
dend  for  the  last  half  of  our 
fiscal  year.  Those  who  joined 
our  quasi  partnership  since  July 
1  are  receiving  2  weeks'  pay  for 
each  calendar  month  of  their 
membership  among  us. 

“The  above  12  weeks’  pay¬ 
ment.  plus  the  6  weeks’  salary 
dividend  received  in  June,  plus 
the  lO';  salary  bonus  paid 
weekly  throughout  the  year, 
means  that  all  year-round  Pay- 
Roll  Partners  in  1947  have 
received  48'^^;  more  than  their 
stated  salaries.  Our  current  ad 
vertising  volume  will  greatly 
exceed  the  7  million  lines  total 
which  automatically  give  all 
Pav-Roll  Partners  a  contractual 
20''/  salary  bonus  payable  week¬ 
ly  throughout  1948.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  this 
salary  bonus  is  based  solely  on 
the  previous  year’s  advertising 
volume  and  is  dependent  for  its 
continuance  on  the  volume  car¬ 
ried  in  1948.” 

3%  Bonus  in  LouLsville 

LOUISVILLE.  K.v. — Payment  of 

a  3'/  Christmas  bonus  was 
made  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Louisville  Times  and 
Station  WH.4S  to  all  their  em 
ployes.  Approximately  $140,000 
was  paid  1.375  employes.  The 
bonus  was  based  on  the  yearly 
earnings  of  the  staff  members 
and  did  not  include  overtime. 
Both  union  and  non-union  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  were  in 
chided  in  the  bonus. 

The  Courier  management  an 
nounced  that  despite  many  un¬ 
favorable  factors  including  the 
ever  increasing  costs  of  news 
print  the  bonus  was  given  in 
token  of  appreciation  of  the 
staff's  loyalty  and  co-operation 
during  the  past  year.  The  man¬ 
agement  also  said  it  was  ques¬ 
tionable  if  the  bonus  policy 
could  be  continued  after  this 
year.  In  1946  the  Courier  or¬ 


ganization  paid  an  8'>  bonus 
totaling  $291,000. 

Pay  Raised  in  Detroit 
DETROIT — All  non-union  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Detroit  News  re¬ 
ceived  a  salary  increase  of  12"^ 
effective  Dec.  18,  retroactive  to 
Dec.  1. 

The  notice  to  employes  read: 
“The  management  is  pleased 
to  announce  a  salary  adjust¬ 
ment  in  recognition  of  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  living  cost  since 
the  last  general  for  this  reason 
in  November,  1946. 

“This  adjustment  will  apply 
to  all  employes  except  those  for 
whom  formal  agreements  have 
been  customarily  negotiated. 

“The  adjustment  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  12';  increase  with 
a  maximum  of  $10  per  week.’’ 

The  notice  was  signed  by 
W.  E.  Scripps,  publisher. 

$76,000  to  550 

BIRMINGHAM.  Ala.  —  Christ 
mas  bonus  checks  amounting 
to  $76,000  haye  been  distributed 
to  employes  of  the  Birmingham 
News- Age-Herald  and  WSGN. 
Approximately  550  employes, 
including  all  who  were  on  the 
payroll  as  of  Dec.  I,  shared. 

In  addition,  bonus  checks  also 
went  to  employes  of  two  subsid¬ 
iary  companies — the  Huntsville 
( Ala.  >  Times  and  Mercury 
Freight  Lines. 

*No  Bonus  This  Year' 

WASHINGTON — Increased  costs 
of  newspaper  operation  has 
been  brought  home  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Washington  Post, 
who  have  received  a  two-weeks 
pay  Christmas  bonus  in  the  past 
but  who  received  this  week 
from  the  management,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  signed  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Philip  L.  Graham; 

“At  the  end  of  1945.  the 
Washington  Post  paid  employ¬ 
ees.  including  those  on  military 
leave,  a  War-End  Bonus  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  services  during  the 
war  period.  Last  year,  al¬ 
though  earnings  of  the  Post 
were  substantially  reduced  by 
increased  expenses,  a  similar 
bonus  was  paid,  because,  as  we 
said  at  the  time,  ‘of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainties  of  the  re 
conversion  period.’ 

“This  year,  expenses  have  in¬ 
creased  at  the  highest  rate  ever 
experienced  in  all  branches. 
The.se  extraordinarily  higher  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  much  larger 
than  the  combination  of  gains 
in  income  and  savings  in  opera¬ 
tions.  Because  of  this  there  can 
be  no  bonus  this  year." 

■ 

For  His  Own  Cause 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  For  many 
years,  on  street  and  desk.  Robert 
Heidler,  Times-Star  staffer,  has 
been  handling  Christmas  Seal 
stories.  Heidler  now  knows  at 
hrst  hand  what  it  means  to 
battle  tuberculosis — he  has  been 
ordered  to  Dunham  Hospital  to 
be  treated  for  that  disease. 


CHESTER.  Pa. — In  what  observ¬ 
ers  agreed  is  political  retalia¬ 
tion,  the  Chester  City  Council 
is  advancing  its  plan  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  tax  on  the 

gross  advertising  receipts  of  the 
Chester  Times. 

The  Times  has  long  been  an 
enemy  of  the  local  McClure  Re¬ 
publican  machine,  which  is  in 
control  of  the  council. 

New  state  laws  permitting 
municipalities  to  tax  anything 
not  already  taxed  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  are  being  utilized  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  newspaper.  All 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
are  mentioned  in  an  ordinance 
which  passed  first  reading  this 
week. 

The  Chester  bill  comes  up  for 
second  reading  Dec.  30  and  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective 
Jan.  16.  1948. 

The  Chester  Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily,  published  by  the 
Chester  Times  Publishing  Co., 
of  which  Alfred  G.  Hill  is  both 
editor  and  publisher,  sells  ap¬ 
proximately  32.000  copies  in  the 
Delaware  County  metropolis 
that  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 
Several  small  weeklies  are 
publi.shed  in  the  Chester  area. 
There  are  no  radio  stations, 
however,  and  no  applications 
pending. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  tax 
shall  be  2''.'r  upon  gross  receipts 
received  from  subscribers  for  all 
advertising,  or  from  the  sale  of 
time  on  any  radio  station.  It 
requires  that  a  detailed  state 
ment  be  submitted  to  the  City 
Treasurer  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  each  month  certifying  to  the 
amount  of  advertising  revenue 
accrued  during  the  previous  30 
days. 

Neglect  of  such  filing,  or  non¬ 
payment.  entails  an  additional 
10';;  penalty  of  the  amount  in¬ 
volved.  Bills  are  recoverable 


the  same  as  other  debts  under 
the  law.  For  failure  to  comply, 
the  proposed  law  stipulate  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $100,  or  30 
days  imprisonment. 

W,  Aldrich  Price,  director  of 
accounts  and  finance  for  the 
city  government,  said  the  new 
imposts  were  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  $64,527  needed  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  record  Chester  city 
budget  of  $1,323,926  in  1948. 

Publisher  Hill  told  Eorroi  k 
Publisher  the  newspaper  tu 
would  exact  a  total  payment  out 
of  his  newspaper’s  income 
amounting  to  $1,500  monthly 
on  the  basis  of  current  advertia 
ing  revenue.  Taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  legislation  is  "dis 
criminatory”,  he  said  his  coun¬ 
sel  would  take  immediate  steps 
to  determine  whether  collection 
of  the  tax  can  be  upheld. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to 
other  than  advertising  revenue. 

The  Times  was  long  owned 
and  edited  by  the  late  William 
C.  Sproul,  onetime  governor  of 
Pennsvlvania.  Since  coming 
East  from  Kansas  to  purchase 
the  Times  and  head  up  its  publi¬ 
cation.  publisher  Hill  has  o^n 
opposed  the  McClure  machine, 
fighting  for  good  government 

In  a  front  page  box,  tM 
Times,  in  one  of  its  issues  this 
week,  said;  “Prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  the  city  council  passed  a 
resolution  threatening  a  libel 
suit  following  publication  of  an 
assertion  that  consideration  was 
being  given  to  a  wage  tax  in 
Chester.  The  suit  was  never 
filed  and  a  retraction  was  never 
made” 

■ 

First  Issue 

The  Albany  (Ga.)  MorniiW 
Herald  published  its  first  edition 
Sundav,  Nov.  30.  Published  uy 
the  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  the 
first  issue  consisted  of  a  16-page 
edition. 
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The  Working  Press 


CITY  EDITOR — Harry  W.  (Nick)  Nichols.  51,  became  C.E.  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  itr  May.  1946  after  24  years  as  assistant  night 
city  editor.  He  started  out  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican.  (First  of  a  series  by  James  L.  Collings.  E&P  staff,  introducing 
the  men  on  the  City  Desks  of  New  York's  big  papers). 


At  a  party  for  newsmen  in  London,  Secretory  of  Stote  Marshall  is 
greeted  by  John  Hightower,  left,  and  Wes  Gallagher,  both  of  the 
Associated  Press. 


Hannan  Nichols,  above,  of  United 
Pr*u  gets  reody  to  play  Santa 
Claus  in  a  department  store — at 
light  Tommy  Riste  interviews 
pooches  for  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 

Standard. 


Robert  L.  Chose,  managing  editor 
of  Rocky  Mountain  News,  makes 
his  point  in  a  talk  to  University 
of  Denver  journalism  students. 
Below,  Gene  Farley,  INS  news¬ 
room  typist,  is  "Miss  Subways" 
for  December. 


Joe  Ryan,  a  former  sports  editor, 
runs  a  “You  Pick  'Em"  contest  on 
the  air  as  a  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  promotion  stunt. 
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U,S.  editors  ottend  triol  of  German  steel  magnate  at  Nuremberg: 
Front  row — Mortin  Sommers,  Saturday  Evening  Post;  Richard  Hol- 
Washington  Daily  News;  Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Borry  Bingham,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Col.  L.  A.  Codd,  Ordnance 
loumal,  and  Roger  Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  rear,  Herbert 
Brucker,  Hartford  Courant;  and  two  Army  officers. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  December  20,  1947 


Stiles  Says  ITU  Dictation 
Wrecked  Negotiations 


Counsel  before  the  Congres 
sional  ‘‘watchdog  committee”  es- 


Pilot  Case  Against  No-Contract  Policy 
Goes  to  Trial  Before  Examiner 
By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  FIRST  individual  publisher  union  raising  the  question 
to  charge  the  Internationai  whether  the  newspaper  is  en- 
IVPOgraphical  Union  with  viola-  gaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  by  ( This  contention  has  turned 
its  refusai  to  sign  a  contract  had  back  the  pages  on  Wagner  Act 
his  day  in  court  this  week.  rulings). 

While  his  32,000-circulation  3.  Government  introduction  of 
daily,  the  Nassau  Dailp  Review-  confidential  postcard  bulletins 
Star,  continued  publication  with  and  other  messages  between  the 
a  newly-trained  composing  room  ITU  and  the  local  union  consti- 
crew,  James  E.  Stiles,  the  pub-  tutes  infringement  of  the  First 
lisher,  attended  the  trial  before  Amendment, 
a  regional  examiner  of  the  Na-  Appearing  as  counsel  for 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Stiles  and  the  Daily  Review 
New  York  City  and  testified  as  Corporation  are  Charles  J. 
to  his  inability  to  negotiate  a  Tobin,  Sr.  and  Charles  J.  Tobin, 
new  agreement  because  of  the  Jr.,  of  Albany,  who  are  also 
ITU's  dictation  of  objectionable  counse' 
clauses  after  agreement  had  Publis 
been  reached  on  wages.  frey  P 

Between  sessions  in  court.  sic 
Stiles  kept  up  his  job  as  acting 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  NTCPi 
at  his  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.  Ovej 
plant.  He  has  been  working  a 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  trick  in  the  shop  JY®™ 
since  the  33  members  of  Nassau  Newsp 
County  Typographical  Union 
No.  915  walked  out  Nov.  10.  Letitia 

Union  Stroiogr  Hinted  ^°The° 

This  was  the  first  strike  by  the  m« 
the  union  resulting  from  the  no-  the  la> 
contract  Collective  Bargaining  low  th 
Policy  adopted  by  the  ITU  con-  in  NL 
vention  in  Cleveland  last  Au-  trial  i 
gust.  Trial  of  the  charges,  filed  longer, 
by  Stiles  and  issued  formally  by 
the  NLRB  General  Counsel, 
moved  to  the  forefront  as  the 
pilot  case  in  the  fight  by  the 
nation’s  publishers  to  compel 
the  printers  to  sign  new  con¬ 
tracts  which  are  in  compliance 
with  the  Labor  -  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947. 

Legal  strategy  of  the  ITU  in 
combatting  the  publishers’  com-  ^ 
plaints  began  to  unfold  in  the 
first  four  days  of  the  hearing  in 
statements  made  ‘‘for  the  rec-  ,\\'X 
ord"  by  Allan  F.  Perl,  chief 
union  counsel,  who  is  a  former 
regional  counsel  of  the  NLRB 
in  Wagner  Act  days.  For  one  ji  yrr 
session  he  was  assisted  by  Jer- 
ome  Y.  Stern,  appearing  special- 
ly  for  ITU,  and  Gerhard  Van 
Arkel,  former  NLRB  general  .i 
counsel  who  has  been  retained  | 
by  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ITU,  as  special  counsel.  I 
Perl  kept  up  a  steady  stream  ' 
of  objections  to  questions  asked 
of  witnesses  by  Jerome  R. 

Macht,  representative  of  the 
NLRB  General  Counsel,  and 
stressed  three  main  contentions: 

1.  The  General  Counsel’s  com¬ 
plaint  is  faulty.  ( An  issue 


tablished  under  the  'Taft-Hartley 
Act.  He  demanded,  among  other 
things,  that  Macht  identify  him- 
self  correctly  on  the  record. 

Macht  announced  he  ap- 

peared  as  for  the 

Board.”  Perl  insisted  he  was 

only  ‘‘counsel  for  the  General  K 

Counsel.”  [Si. 

“Mr.  Examiner,”  Macht  plead-  WL 

ed,  “he  knows  my  name.  Let  t'**-  ” 

him  call  me  by  that.  Let’s  end 

this  cat-and-dog  fight  between  fames  b.  atiles 

counsel.” 

Later,  Macht  corrected  the  stiles  said,  took  in  approximati* 
record  to  identify  himself  as  ly  $1,300,000  in  the  year  jxt- 
“representative  of  the  General  ceding  Nov.  1,  1947,  and  paid 
Counsel.”  out  $1,200,000.  The  advertisini 

Tiffs  similar  to  this  marked  volume  accounted  for  $750,000 
the  first  week’s  sessions,  but  of  revenue,  $100,000  of  this  be 
Macht  made  some  progress  in  ing  from  national  advertising, 
obtaining  stipulations  from  Perl  he  testified, 
as  to  certain  ITU  correspond-  pgj.i  demanded  proof  of  some 
ence  and  other  documents  as  q£  £jjg  business  records  which 
ev^ence.  .  ,  ,  Stiles  used  while  on  the  staoi 

During  examination  of  John  J.  and  also  insisted  upon  him  giv- 
Byrnes,  president  of  Local  915,  jng  a  full  definition  of  “national 
the  union  lawyer  announced  he  advertising.” 
would  not  produce  records  and  ~  cto,. 

take  proper  steps.  $12,000  as  paid  to 

'Walk  Out'  Threatened  the  Associated  Press  in  one  year 

On  two  occasions,  the  union  and  $4,000  to  International  News 
lawyer  threatened  to  “walk  out”  Service, 
of  the  hearing  unless  the  com-  First  Contract  in  1944 

His  first  contract  with  the 
diction  established.  printers  was  negotiated  in  Sep- 

Stiles  conceded  his  company  tember,  1944,  the  union  having 
was  engaged  in  interstate  com-  won  a  consent  election  for  bar- 
merce  after  testifying  that  it  gaining  agent.  A  new  contract 
purchased  approximately  $80,-  was  signed  in  the  fall  of  1945. 
000  worth  of  raw  materials  from  Describing  the  operation  of 
out  of  the  state  and  sent  papers  the  composing  room,  Stiles  re- 
through  the  mail  to  points  be-  ferred  to  the  “ladies  and  gentle- 
yond  New  York  State.  men  of  the  printing  trades"  as 

The  Review  Corporation,  craftsmen.  Last  Aug.  22,  he  re 


CAPITL 
ers  to 
Sorristo 


Fight  Over  Title 
At  the  outset,  Perl  questioned 
the  “entire  structure  of  the 
hearing”  in  view  of  commit¬ 
ments  which  he  said  had  been 
made  by  the  NLRB  General 


.^nd  It  Came  To  Pass, 
Angels  Were 

_  -  Gone  Away  From  Them 

Into  Heaven,  The  Sliep- 
..  ItcfJs  Said  One  To 

■  Another,  Let  Us  Now- 

Go  Even  Unto  Bethle¬ 
hem.  i\nd  See  This  Thing  W^hich  Is  Come 
To  Pass,  W'hich  The  Lord  Hath  Made  Known 
Unto  Us. 

And  They  Came  With  Haste,  And  Found 
Mary,  And  Joseph,  And  The  Bahe  Lying  In 
A  Manger.  .  _  X. 


CHRISTMAS  THEMES  PERMEATE  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  WEEK 


coNsnusc 
this!  , 


1  WHAT 
W  CANT 
AFTORD 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

Ferman  Martin,  Houston  (.Tex.)  ChronicU 


the  children  are  nestled  .  .  .  LIGHT  FROM  ON  HIGH 

Hank  Barrow, /Ijjofioted  Press  Jerry  Costello,  .^lbany  (N,  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


after  Jan.  1  in  view,  Chicago  re- 

.... _  taiiers  attended  a  special  demon- 

that  they  stration  of  how  to  use  the  Vari- 
would  be  kept  on  if  there  is  Typer  for  ad  composition.  The 
"  '  ’  Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corp.,  manu¬ 

facturer  of  the  machine  which 
has  been  used  to  produce  Chi¬ 
cago's  dailies  in  the  current 
strike  of  1,600  printers,  con¬ 
ducted  the  clinic.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  several  big  stores 
are  already  equipped. 

Chicago's  Mayor  Kennelly  of¬ 
fered  his  good  offices  as  mediator 
but  after  a  three-hour  meeting 
with  representatives  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  union  he  declared 
•'there  are  many  problems.” 

John  J.  Pilch,  president  of 
the  Chicago  union.  No.  16,  told 
a  general  meeting  that  the  ITU 
would  submit  a  referendum  to 
members  on  Feb.  18  seeking  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  additional  defense 
fund  assessment  amounting  to 
4.5',;  of  weekly  earnings.  This 
would  yield  more  than  $1,000,000 
a  month. 

Current  strike  benefits  to  more 
than  2,000  ITU  members  amount 
to  $350,000  a  month,  whereas  the 
defense  fund  assessment  brings 
in  about  $100,000,  according  to 
a  report  by  Don  Hurd,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  ITU. 

Pilch  also  disclosed  that  New 
York's  big  union.  No.  6,  had 
been  unable  to  contribute  $100,- 
000  to  the  Chicago  treasury  b^ 
cause  of  restrictions  on  use  of 
its  own  defense  fund.  It  did, 
however,  vote  a  special  assess¬ 
ment  of  1%  and  offered  to  al¬ 
low  Chicago  to  borrow  from 
that. 

“Big  Six”  members  also 
adopted  a  resolution  accusing 
the  publishers  and  other  employ¬ 
ers  of  a  conspiracy  to  break  the 
union. 

The  lilinois  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Department 
denied  the  right  of  the  strikers 
to  receive  benefits. 

As  a  sidelight  to  the  contin¬ 
ued  publication  of  all  Chicago 
dailies,  the  Tribune  carried  an 
appeal  from  union  officials  for 
blood  donors  for  Geoffrey  Keat¬ 
ing,  an  employe  of  the  Sun  and 
Times  composing  room,  who  is 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


but  about  a  dozen  printers  aiso 
were  hired.  Management  said  in 
a  formai  statement  tl._l  11... 

\ _ '.1  ‘  ,,- 

enough  work  for  all  hands, 
otherwise  “we'll  just  have  to 
keep  the  best  men  and  let  the 
others  go.” 

Another  factor,  it  was  report 
ed,  was  the  generai  community 
reaction  to  a  strike  just  before 
Christmas.  The  printers  were 
„  „  chided  on  all  sides  for  waiking 

interference  by  outsiders  in  la-  off  their  jobs  at  this  season, 
bor  disputes.  This  act  is  be-  There  were  no  new  strikes  re¬ 
lieved  to  have  helped  materially  ported  during  the  week  and  ali 
in  the  quick  settlement  of  the  newspapers  already  affected  con- 
dispute  at  the  Times  Herald,  tinued  to  publish,  either  by  cold 
which  is  published  by  Ralph  type  methods  or  by  newly  re- 
Beaver  Strassburger.  cruited  composing  room  staffs. 

In  negotiations  the  printers  de-  During  a  week  of  "emergency  ' 
manded  an  increase  from  $60  to  status,  with  all  overtime  work 


INorristowii  Printers 
Return  to  Open  Shop 


Known  Abroad  Ihe 
Saying  Wliicli  Was 
ToM  Them  Concerning 
Tl.e  Cliiia.  And  All 
They  That  Heard  It 
VN'onclered  At  Those  Things  Which  Were 
1  old  Them  By  The  Shepherds.  But  Mary  Kept 
All  These  Things,  And  Pondered  Them  In  Her 
Heart.  And  The  Shepherds  Returned,  Glori¬ 
fying  And  Praising  God  For  All  The  Things 
I  hat  They  Had  Heard  And  Seen,  As  It  Was 
Told  Unto  Them. 


wrified  by  the  announcement 
■rom  Norristown  of  the  sudden 
Jttlement  of  the  printers'  strike 
sere.  One  week  after  43  union 
sen  had  walked  off  their  jobs, 
^y  returned,  willing  to  forget 
oout  posting  ITU’s  Conditions 
*  Employment  and  accepting 


^u/o  C^liridtmad  Storied  C^fode  to  ^ewSpaperA^  J^eark 


The  Model  Newspoperboy 

UTICA.  N.  Y. — When  a  freak  accident  last 

week  snuiied  out  the  life  of  12-year-old 
Bernard  F.  Daley.  Jr.  of  Utica,  it  started  a 
completely  unexpected  chain  of  events. 
Sledding  in  an  early  snow,  young  Bernard, 
a  carrier  for  the  Utica  Daily  Press,  fell  and 
stiffered  head  injuries.  Although  able  to 
walk  to  his  home,  he  died  a  few  hours 
later  from  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

To  the  Daley  home  came  unexpected  com¬ 
fort  as  dozens  of  Bernard's  subscribers 
called  to  express  their  sympathy.  At  the 
funeral  services  the  boy's  Daily  Press  cus¬ 
tomers  came  in  such  numbers  that  the 
chapel  overflowed  and  many  had  to  stand. 
In  departing  they  left  their  Christmas  pre¬ 
sents,  tokens  of  appreciation  that,  would 
have  gladdened  Bernard's  heart,  and  the 
total  value  was  more  than  $150. 

The  sorrowing  parents  listened  with  won¬ 
der  to  Bernard's  subscribers  as  they  spoke 
of  the  boy's  business  thoroughness  and 
personal  charm.  In  the  words  of  a  Free 
Press  ediloriol,  "...  All  this  was  for  a 
boy  only  12  yeors  old  who  had  come  to 
know  so  many  grownups  through  the  rather 
humdrum  business  of  delivering  their  news¬ 
paper.  But  the  way  he  did  it  explains  why 
they  were  grieved  by  his  death.  He  had 
a  sense  of  duty  about  his  route.  When  he 
went  on  vacation  he  left  a  telephone  num¬ 
ber  with  our  circulation  monagr  so  he  could 
be  reached  quickly  if  he  should  be  needed. 
His  parents  encotuaged  this  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  responded  by  being  every¬ 
thing  a  son  should  be. 

“Now  he  is  gone.  Nothing  more  con  be 
said  except  that  during  his  dozen  years 
he  did  more  to  make  himself  a  fine  per¬ 
sonality  than  some  men  do  in  a  lifetime." 

Cyrus  H.  Fovor,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Daily  Press,  confirmed  Bernard's  out¬ 
standing  qualities.  “He  rendered  prompt 
and  reliable  service  to  his  customers,"  Mr. 
Favor  soid,  “and  went  out  of  his  way  to 
give  such  special  services  as  putting  pa¬ 
pers  through  mail  slots  and  in  other  ways 
accommodating  his  customers  in  a  con¬ 
genial  and  cordial  manner.  His  tragic  pass¬ 
ing  has  given  us  on  extraordinary  example 
showing  how  a  carrier  boy  can  develop 
personolity  through  service  to  others." 

Because  Bernard  F.  Daley,  Jr.  typified  a 
model  newspaperboy.  plans  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  establish  an  annual  memorial 
award  in  his  name,  to  recognize  and  honor 
outstanding  newspaperboys. 


THROUGH  the  year.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  receives  many  stories  of  the 
tributes  tchich  newspapers  and  their 
readers  often  pay  to  their  carrier  boys. 
There  is  not  always  space  to  publish 
all  of  them,  but  the  two  stories  pre¬ 
sented  here,  coming  as  they  do  in  the 
Christmas  season,  deserve  special  treat¬ 
ment. — The  Editor. 


'Dreams  of  a  Lifetime' 

DENVER,  Colo. — Within  three  days,  two 

"dreams  of  a  lifetime"  came  true  for  16- 
year-old  Mike  Golden,  carrier  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

First.  Mike  met  and  talked  to  his  hero — 
Johnny  Lujack,  all-American  quarterback 
for  Notre  Dame;  next,  he  actually  sat  on 
the  Notre  Dame  bench  and  watched  “his" 
team  roll  to  the  impressive  victory  over 
Southern  California. 

A  story  in  the  Rocky  Mountoin  News 
touched  it  off.  In  early  November,  the  News 
ran  a  story  about  Mike,  telling  how  he  was 
born  with  hopeless  poralysis,  so  said  the 
doctors,  but  the  boy  fought  back,  and  even¬ 
tually  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle,  handle  a 
paper  route  and  play  such  games  as  bas¬ 
ketball,  and  he  is  learning  to  ski. 

In  the  interview,  the  boy  told  of  his  hero 
— Lujack,  and  how  he  hoped  eventually  to 
so  control  his  hands  that  he  could  be  o 
football  player.  Someone  sent  the  story 
to  the  Notre  Dome  ployer,  and  Lujack  wrote 
to  his  Denver  admirer. 

Naturally,  Mike  bragged  about  his  letter. 
Circulation  Manager  Robert  Boyd  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  editorial  office, 
and  Lujack's  letter  was  a  front  page  story — 
under  the  head,  “Who's  the  Real  Hero  in 
this  Show?" 

Lujock's  letter  said,  in  port:  “I  just  want 
you  to  know  that  I  hope  I  can  be  as  good 
as  Mike  Golden  if  I  ever  run  up  against 
the  odds  that  you  have  had  to  battle."  The 
football  ace  expressed  deep  regret  that  the 
team  was  being  routed  through  Cheyenne 
instead  of  Denver,  so  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  personally  meet  Mike. 

The  front  page  story  brought  action. 

Governor  Lee  Knous  suggested  to  the 
highway  patrol  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  take  the  boy  to  Cheyenne  to  meet 
his  hero,  and  with  cooperation  of  police  re¬ 
porters,  the  International  Footprinters  As¬ 


sociation,  a  police  organization,  w«ai 
work. 

Mike's  fother,  Leo  Golden,  a  city 
arranged  for  two  hours  off  to  handle  Mh'| 
paper  route,  and  Highway  Patrol  CU((  Qj. 
bert  Carrel  personally  took  mike  to  Wy» 
ing.  where  he  met  the  entire  Irish  teoiL 

News  reporter  Betty  Coldwell  covered  ki 
meeting,  and  told  how  Mike  urged  Li|q[ 
to  "score  one  touchdown  for  Regis  (Nh't 
school),"  and  promised  to  listen  to  the  gai 
by  radio. 

When  the  youth  returned  to  Den?*,  b 
received  his  second  big  surprise.  The  Foot 
printers  had  arranged  to  fly  him  to  Lot  ii. 
geles.  and  the  Notre  Dame  team  prooMd 
him  a  seat  on  their  bench. 

The  story  was  now  a  notional  one.  Tb 
Denver  Post  noted  that  Mike  was  a  ht 
carrier  for  four  yeard,  until  he  quit  in  eriir 
to  have  his  afternoons  free  for  basketball 
The  boy's  father  joined  him  in  Los 
after  the  News  circulation  department  bod 
arranged  to  take  care  of  the  route  for  tee  e 
three  days.  Mike  was  cheered  by  lOUM 
as  he  came  into  the  huge  stodium. 

The  boy,  who  had  fought  and  defeated  s 
decree  of  doctors  which  said  he  would  sent 
use  his  tongue,  legs  or  arms,  sat  neil  to 
Lujack.  He  said: 

"Gee,  I  never  saw  a  slicker  team  a  s 
slicker  player  than  Johnny.  I  figured  «t 
could  do  it  hands  down." 

The  News  assigned  staff  reporter  Psi- 
quale  Marranzino  to  cover  Mike  Goldio- 
not  the  game — and  the  paper  said  in  iti 
editorial: 

“It  is  the  great  function  of  our  kind  of 
newspaper,  we  think,  to  convey  the  beliel 
that,  through  community  effort,  eees  the 
smallest  problem  of  the  smallest  dtiMn 
somehow,  some  way.  can  be  licked. 

“That  is  the  faith  under  which  we  bore 
been  trying  to  publish  for  a  number  of 
years.  .  .  . 

“It  is,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  sotiifac- 
tion  that  we  have  been  able  to  participate 
in  the  program  makir^  it  possible  for  IGki 
Golden  to  meet  his  hero,  Johnny  Lujack 
Notre  Dame's  great  star,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Footprinters.  eventually 
to  see  the  game  of  games  in  Californio. 

“Mike  is  a  great  and  coiuageous  spirit. 
As  a  result  of  a  brain  concussiorL  he  could 
scarcely  move,  speak  or  walk.  But  through 
the  tender  counsel  of  his  parents,  through 
his  own  indomitable  determinotion  to  be 
like  other  boys,  Mike  today  can  talk  and 
play — and  has  a  paper  route  of  his  owil 


Foundation  Plans  Activities  for  Newspaper  Boys 


SAN  FRANCISCO  — Expansion 

of  seven  phases  of  activities 
of  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  was  authorize  at  a 
meeting  of  that  organization’s 
directorate  and  advisory  council 
here  Dec.  13.  The  actions  affect 
projects  ranging  from  athletics 
to  education. 

Employment  of  an  assistant 
to  Managing  Director  C.  Robert 
Payne  also  was  approved.  Presi¬ 
dent  Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher 
of  Santa  Paula  Chronicle,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  directors  and  council  also 
approved  the  budget  for  1948. 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  Clayton 
Beaver,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer, 
reported  a  substantial  surplus 
from  this  year’s  operations. 

Projects  listed  for  immediate 


expansion  are  sports  competi¬ 
tions,  merit  awards,  industrial 
education,  newspaperboy  par¬ 
ticipation,  annual  statewide 
awards  and  newspaperboy  week 
activities.  A  committee  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  for  an  advisory 
council  of  newspaperboys  them¬ 
selves  also  was  authorized. 

Three  sports  —  baseball,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  swimming  —  will 
start  the  athletic  program  to  be 
initiated  in  1948.  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  There  will  be  competi¬ 
tions  between  teams  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  similar  sizes 
in  area,  intersectional  and  then 
statewide  events.  George  Mc¬ 
Queen,  Burlingame  Advance,  is 
chairman. 

A  merit  award  program  will 
be  set  up  by  a  committee  to  be 


named  by  Van  Sooy  to  recognize 
character  traits  such  as  con¬ 
stancy,  thrift,  scholarship,  de¬ 
pendability  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  CNF  also  decided  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  industrial  education 
program  for  boys  during  the 
new  year.  Ross  Williams,  Jr., 
Alameda  Times-Star,  is  chair¬ 
man. 

A  program  for  expansion  of 
newspaperboy  participation  is 
in  the  hands  of  Don  Farmer, 
San  Jose  Mercury-Herald  & 
News.  This  will  include  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  boys’  speaking  bu¬ 
reau  for  Newspaper  Week  and 
similar  events. 

Formation  of  a  statewide  ad¬ 
visory  council  composed  of  news¬ 
paperboys  was  included  in  the 


1948  projects.  A  special  annud 
awards  plan  to  honor  boys  ud 
former  aewspaperboys  worw 
of  special  distinction  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Ross  Williams,  San 
Rafael  Independent. 

Newspaper  Week  expansioii 
was  approved  and  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  named.  David  Brand- 
man,  Los  Angeles  Herald  ond 
Express,  and  Jack  Wallace,  w 
Francisco  Chronicle,  will  head 
regional  committees. 

J.  D.  Funk,  president  CWA 
of  the  Santa  Afonico  Oulw*. 
was  named  to  a  new 
ship  committee.  Lee  M. 
man,  Pasadena  Star-Nexot,  htsa 
the  bylaws  committee,  wim^ 
den  Waite,  Southern  Califonw 
Associated  Newspapers,  named 
to  the  auditing  committee. 

CNF  activities  began  a  yew 
ago. 
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Mrt.  Cecil  Relihon  of  tho  Plain 
Ooolor’t  Homo  Economics  Do* 
partmont  takes  a  batch  of  refrig- 


in  the  Foods  Testing  Laboratory. 


COOKING 

UP 

FEMININE 

READER 

INTEREST 


THOUGHTS  FOR  FOOD 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  market¬ 
ing  program  in  the  Greater 
CJeveland  area.*  The  Plain 
Dealer  Market  Survey  depart¬ 
ment  gives  you  specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  buying  areas  and 
points  the  way  to  maximum 
sales  volume.  Contact  a  Plain 
Dealer  representative  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  receive  this  in- 
dividualized  service, 

*  Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  mar- 
ket  ( Greater  Clevdand  plus  26 
adjacent  counties)  —  Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


Cookies  or  cakes  .  .  .  pot  roasts  or  steaks  .  .  .  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer’s  Home  Economics  Department  solves  the  household  prob¬ 
lem  for  thousands  of  Greater  Cleveland  families.  Home  Economics 
Editor  Helen  Robertson  and  her  specially  trained  staff  prepare 
a  daily  food  bible  of  recipes  and  household  hints  ...  all  approved 
and  tested  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  brand  new,  complete  Foods 
Testing  Laboratory.  That’s  why  for  news  of  good  things  to  eat, 
Cleveland  women  always  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


cursv',v'>>'» 

'  ••  • - - 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angela 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Retail  Copy  Succeeds 
By  Not  ‘Kidding  Around 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

THERE’S  A  WORLD  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  national  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising  methods.  For 
newspapersmen,  of  course,  that 
goes  without  saying.  But,  young 
students  of  ^vertising  —  and 
this  is  fact — often  are  aware  of 
little  more  than  the  varying 
screen  sizes  used  for  illustra¬ 
tions. 

If  any  students  of  the  New 
York  Ad  Club's  advertising  and 
selling  course  lacked  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  basic  difference  in 
philosophies,  the  gap  was  filled 
in  for  them  this  week  by  How¬ 
ard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of 
the  sales  promotion  division  of 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  who  was  guest  lectur¬ 
er  at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Observations  and  Predictions 

Most  of  what  be  said  is  ele¬ 
mentary  in  character.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  lecture  he  took 
some  slaps  at  national  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  and  delivered  some 
observations  and  predictions 
about  retail  advertising  that 
make  interesting  listening. 

For  one  thing,  he  pointed  out. 
retailers  don’t  “kid  around’’ 
with  copy,  because  they’re  “not 
in  the  amusement  business.” 
They  don’t,  for  example,  use 
this  appeal:  “Joe  Blow  has 
switch^  to  ‘Aroma’  coffee  be¬ 
cause  ‘Aroma’  will  give  you  a 
lift!”  Nor  do  they  tell  girls: 
“You’ll  be  lovelier,  you’ll  be  en¬ 
gaged,  if  you  use  Rivers  Sham¬ 
poo.” 

“The  retailer  knows  his  cus¬ 
tomer  and  gives  her  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  wants  to  know,”  said 
Abrahams.  “That  is  why  retail 
advertisements  have  greater 
readership  over  national  adver¬ 
tising.”  He  noted  that  this  lat¬ 
ter  fact  prompted  an  agency 
executive  to  suggest  at  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  convention  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  that  retailers  should 
pay  a  higher  newspaper  rate 
than  national  advertisers.  To 
Abrahams  this  looks  like  an  at¬ 
tempt  “to  penalize  the  more  ef¬ 
ficient  retail  advertiser  because 
of  his  efficiency.” 

Abrahams  has  little  regard 
for  those  who  “glorify”  retail 
institutional  advertising  with 
the  name  “public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Under  either  name, 
he  makes  short  shrift  of  it  with 
the  remark:  “No  matter  how 
you  slice  it,  it  is  still  baloney.” 
And  he  cites  a  cross-section  sur¬ 
vey  of  NRDGA  mennbers  to 
back  him  up.  Most  stores,  he 
pointed  out.  are  slicing  institu¬ 
tional  budgets  drastically,  and 
are  getting  back  to  "down-to- 
earth,  honest-to  goodness  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising.” 

Along  with  this,  he  looks  also 
for  considerably  reduced  use  of 
magazine  space  by  the  few  re¬ 
tailers  who  in  recent  years  have 


sought  thereby  to  broaden  their 
markets. 

As  for  radio,  Abrahams  chose 
not  to  guess  how  important  it 
may  become  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  successful,  he 
said,  where  the  advertisers  have 
learned  to  use  the  “beamed 
technique,”  which  is  to  conven¬ 
tional  radio  copy  as  merchan¬ 
dise  advertising  is  to  institu¬ 
tional  in  newspapers. 

Television,  he  added,  “will 
probably  play  an  important 
role,”  but  when  and  where  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

The  greatest  advantage  the 
retailer  has  in  making  his  ads 
productive,  said  Abrahams,  is 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
market — what  it  wants  and 
when  it  wants  the  stuff.  And 
this,  of  course,  is  what  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  has  been  preaching: 
sell  the  best-sellers. 

How  this  works  out  was  told 
by  Abrahams  in  the  example  of 
what  a  store  and  a  newspaper 
did  together  to  pull  the  store 
out  of  a  bad  slump. 

The  newspaper's  advertising 
manager  brought  to  the  store’s 
advertising  director  a  list  of  the 
best-pulling  ads  in  the  city.  He 
had  shopp^  the  town  to  uncov¬ 
er  them.  His  list  showed  that 
with  monotonous  regularity  cer¬ 
tain  articles  showed  up  as  best¬ 
sellers.  But,  surprisingly,  the 
store  in  question  was  not  rep¬ 
resented  at  all  among  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ads. 

The  two  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether,  studied  price  lines  of  the 
successful  ads  and  compared 
them  with  this  store’s  promo¬ 
tions.  They  didn’t  jibe. 

The  store  immediately  start¬ 
ed  a  campaign  of  offering  price 
lines  paralleling  the  city’s  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  It  clicked. 

“Not  all  are  lucky  enough,” 
commented  Abrahams,  “to  find 
out  from  a  newspaperman  what 
items  can  be  most  successful.” 


Tax  Bureau  Allows 
Ad  Fund  Saving 

Funds  reserved  for  future  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  are  not 
regarded  as  “unreasonable  accu¬ 
mulations”  in  the  current  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  W.  A.  Sutherland,  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney,  told  a  meeting 
of  the  Controllers  Institute  of 
America  in  New  York. 

This  is  especially  true,  he 
said,  in  view  of  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  necessary  to 
meet  competition. 


Advertisers 
Sponsor  School 
Safety  Page 

Arlington,  Va. — An  advertis¬ 
ing  idea  that  has  not  only  pro¬ 
moted  business  but  has  built  up 
considerable  good-will  was  put 
into  operation  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  Arlington  (Va.)  Daily. 

Once  a  week  the  Daily  de¬ 
votes  an  entire  page  to  an  Arl¬ 
ington  school  safety  patrol.  The 
page  contains  a  picture  of  the 
patrol  and  also  a  picture  of  the 
outstanding  boy.  Under  these 
pictures  is  a  safety  message 
from  the  Arlington  Police  De¬ 
partment’s  Safety  Officer,  Frank 
Palmer.  Almost  100  local  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  individuals  have 
been  sponsoring  the  page. 

The  program  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  and  numer¬ 
ous  civic  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  idea  has 
enabled  the  Police  Department, 
through  its  Safety  Officer,  to  get 
across  important  information  on 
patrols,  motorists,  and  pedes¬ 
trians. 

■ 

Institute  Plan  Set 

The  program  committee  for 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute  has  decided  to  set  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  24,  as  the  time  for  the 
breakfast  in  honor  of  all  living 
past  presidents  of  the  state  press 
association,  numbering  more 
than  20.  Immediate  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  Peele  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  preside  at  this  breakfast 
and  to  be  in  charge  of  program 
plans. 


Trying  to  sell  New  York’i 
leading  High-Spot  City  with¬ 
out  the  Review-Star  is  like  t 
pair  of  skis  going  gepante 
ways.  Result-conscious  «. 
tailers,  department  storei, 
financial  advertisers— who 
register  their  satisfaction  in  i 
linage — emphasize  (in  Media 
Records)  that  the  Review- 
Stars  is  indispensable  ip  this 
market. 

Leading  N.  Y.  State's  High- 
Spot  Cities  is  a  habit  with 
Hempstead  Town.  In  D^ 
ceniber,  nineteenth  consecu¬ 
tive  month  in  the  lead,  retail 
sales  forecast  was  200.4fo  \ 
above  December  1939,  15.6^0  s 
above  national  gain  for  same  • 
period.  Dollar  volume  for  j 
December  $34,500,000. 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Hempstead  Town,  Loaf  Idsad,  N.  L 
Six  days  a  weak,  5c  a  copy  # 

Offices,  Rockvilla  Centra,  N.  Y. 

Raprasanted  Nationally  by 
Loranxan  and  Thompion,  Inc. 

Naw  York  •  Chicago  a  St.  Louii  a  Sj^ 
Francisco  •  Los  Angalai  a  Detroit  M 
Cincinnati  a  Kansas  City  a  AtUnta 


•  For  greatest  market  coverage 
and  highest  reader  interest,  use 

The  Star  Magazine  every  Sunday! 

(Over  232,000  circulation) 


WRITE  THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  STAR, 
OR  LOCALLY  EDITED  GROUP,  LOUISVILLE  2,  KY. 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 


MAJOR  IMPORTANCE... 
EFFECTIVE  IAN.  1,  1948 


^Inquirer 

HAS  APPOINTED  AS  ITS  EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

THEO.  W.  LORD 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 


ROBERT  R.  BECK 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 


GEORGE  S.  DIX 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit 


You  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the  great  advances  made  by  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Tremendous  increases  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  have  established  The  Inquirer  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers  and  most  productive  advertising  forces. 

This  continuing  growth  leads  logically  to  establishment  of  exclusive 
representatives.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  provide  more  direct  and  personal 
services  for  our  many  friends  among  agencies  and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
the  many  new  accounts  which  have  discovered  The  INQUIRER'S  selling 
influence.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  daily  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  marketing  data  which  we  receive  can  be  better  handled  under 
this  exclusive  arrangement. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  135  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  continue  as  representatives  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

CIRCULATION:  DAILY...  OVER  700,000  •  SUNDAY ...  OVER  1,000,000 


NOW  IN  ITS  14th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
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The  Bible  and  Lions— 
These  He  Swears  By 


By  James  L  CoUings 

JOE  MORAN,  a  good-looking, 

fast-talking  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  keeps  a  Bible  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  lions  on  his  desk. 

Miniature  lions.  Some  150  of 
them,  of  all  colors  and  sizes  and 
jungles  and  potential  roars,  and 
made  of  glass  and  iron  and 
bronze  and  stone. 

The  Lion's  Den 

In  rugged,  long-maned  and 
tufted  beauty  they  crouch  in 
every  ledge  and  corner  and  on 
every  bookshelf. 

From  Italy  and  Germany  they 
have  come,  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  from  friends  and 
well-wishers.  From  everywhere 
and  everyone  they’ve  come,  and 
gone  right  into  his  big  Irish 
heart,  where  he  has  several 
chambers  set  aside  for  the  time¬ 
less  wisdom  of  the  BU>le. 

Yes,  it's  a  big  heart,  don't 
think  otherwise.  There's  room 
in  it  for  God  amid  today's  doubt, 
laughter  amid  fear,  confidence 
amid  uncertainty,  love  amid 
hatred. 

That's  the  impression  you  get, 
anyway.  He  leaves  you  with  the 
feeling,  here's  a  grand  guy.  You 
instinctively  like  him. 

Well,  then,  the  man  lives  in 
a  lions'  den,  and  this  is  Joe  Mo¬ 
ran,  46,  Bible  lover  and  collector 
and  a  vicepresident  and  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  radio  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 
City. 

Conversational  Showman 

This  is  the  fellow  who,  al¬ 
though  an  orphan  at  three,  and 
always  poor,  sodajerked  his  way 
through  grade  school  and  high 
school  and  was  awarded  a  four- 
year  scholarship  to  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins. 

This  is  Joseph  A.  Moran,  of 
the  old  country  Morans,  an  ex- 
Broadway  actor  who,  as  head  of 
the  radio  department,  put  con¬ 
versational  showmanship  into 
conunercials.  (If  that’s  good.) 

Who  introduced  integrated 
commercials  and  lead-ins,  the 
use  of  parodies  and  dramatic 
spot  announcements.  Who  coaxed 
and  cajoled  topbilling  radio  tem- 
pewment  into  doing  the  actual 
selling,  and  who  built  up  the 
three-part  commercials  consist¬ 
ing  of  devices,  musical  notes  and 
straight  selling.  ( If  that's  an  im¬ 
provement.  ) 

Who  honestly  believes  that  in¬ 
genuity,  inventiveness,  research 
and  experience  will  eventually 
make  even  the  singing  commer¬ 
cial  as  acceptable  in  society  as 
church  on  Sunday  and  as  easy 
on  the  ear  as  a  whispered  I  love 
you.  (If  that's  possible.) 

This  is  Joe,  the  guy  who  got 
his  start  in  advertising  because 
he  once  won  so  many  of  those 
25-words-or-less  contests  that  he 
came  to  the  attention  of  'Y&R 
by  way  of  a  magazine  article. 
Joe  had  had  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess. 


In  two  years,  he  made  more 
than  $20,000  by  scribbling  out 
sincere — and  you  must  be  sin¬ 
cere  in  these  matters — reasons 
why  Aunt  Flo’s  bras  give  you 
a  lift  after  the  5:30  cocktail  fails 
to,  or  why  Easyhold  garters  are 
so  peachy  for  the  silly  new-look 
legs  that  you  don't  see  anymore 
these  days  anyhow. 

At  one  stretch,  he  took  60  na¬ 
tional  prizes  in  a  row  before 
losing. 

Y&R  liked  this.  They  also 
liked  his  blarney-stone  charm. 
County  Cork  wit  and  his  Midas- 
tinted  contest  pencil.  They 
taught  him  advertising  and  he 
taught  them  how  to  put  drama 
in  commercials — at  $35  a  week 
for  three ‘months. 

After  three  months,  it  was 
wonderful.  Absolutely  wonder¬ 
ful. 

Now,  of  course,  he  makes — 
( This  department  will  supply 
the  salary  figures  only  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Please  sent  sufficient 
postage  to  cover  a  sometime  re¬ 
turn  by  registered  mail.) 

The  outlandish  event  oc¬ 
curred  in  March  of  1934.  One 
year  later,  Joe  owned  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  five  years  he  was 
made  a  stockholder.  He  became 
associate  radio  director  and  vice- 
president  in  1946. 

Notes  at  Random 

And  he  has  two  children  and 
his  wife  is  a  radio  actress  and 
they  live  on  Long  Island  and 
they  both  like  the  theater  and 
he  wore  a  blue  suit  and  white 
shirt  and  bow  tie  and  an  air  of 
animation  at  the  interview. 

He's  a  social  athlete,  of  a  sort. 
Nothing  i£  too  much  bother  for 
the  guest  of  the  hour.  Won’t  you 
please  sit  in  my  chair?  he  says. 
It’s  quite  comfortable.  Won't  you 
have  another  cigarette?  May  I 
pour  you  a  drink  of  water?  he 
asks. 

It’s  very  pleasant.  And  flat¬ 
tering. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Bible 
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Joe  Moran 

The  lions  hove  brought  him  luck. 

and  the  lions  and  the  contests. 
Tell  us  about  them,  Joe. 

Now  Joe  loves  to  tell  about 
things,  and  it  takes  many  square 
feet  for  him  to  talk  in,  what 
with  windmillin^  his  arms 
around.  He  has  a  rich  choco¬ 
late  cake  voice  with  whipped 
cream  on  it. 

He  swallows  air  deep  into  his 
lungs. 

Then  he’s  off.  Fast.  It’s  a 
race  of  one  syllable  against  an¬ 
other,  and  often  his  nouns  and 
verbs  knock  heads  together. 
Sometimes  he  gets  so  enthusi¬ 


astic  verbally  that  ideas  bunch 
together  and  spiU  at  the  turn 
and  when  he’s  picked  them  up 
again  for  the  home  stretch  ht 
has  a  tough  time  rememberiiw 
which  one  was  in  the  lead. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to 
take  notes,  but  the  memory 
crumbs  are  still  fresh  in  our 
pocket.  Here  they  are,  served 
to  you  on  a  nice  clean  napkin 

Joe  first  entered  radio  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  con¬ 
tests  while  playing  stock.  He 
was  30  and  “between  engage 
ments,’’  as  they  say  so  euphe¬ 
mistically  in  show  business. 

One  night,  hiding  his  actions 
from  his  wife,  he  knocked  off  25 
words  in  a  local  tea  company 
contest.  He  won  a  watch. 

He  then  confided  in  his  wile. 
She  saw'  him  continue  to  win 
watches  and  show  tickets  and 
transcontinental  plane  trips  and 
cash  and  a  fur  coat  and  rugs  and 
home  appliances. 

He  won  so  many  things  that 
he  almost  had  to  take  inventory 
each  week. 

Joe  had  more  aliases  than  a 
three-time  loser.  He  wrote  en¬ 
tries  with  the  names  of  friends 
on  them,  had  them  submit  them 
and  split  the  take.  He  usually 
gave  them  10%.  If  it  was  a 
cereal  contest,  he  wrote  as  the 
mother  of  two  children. 

If  it  was  a  facial  cream  job, 
he  became  a  sweet  young  deb! 
What  loot  he  didn’t  want,  he 
sold. 

What  was  the  formula,  Joe? 

“It  was  easy,”  he  laughed. 

“I  studied  the  product  and 
wrote  the  same  thing  the  spon 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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DeKalb  County  with  its  7,200  families  is  a  part  of 
Fort  Wayne  A.  B.  C.  Retail  Trading  Area.  They  do  a 
lot  of  buying  in  Fort  Wayne.  The  News-Sentinel 
reaches  52.3%  more  of  these  7,200  families  than 
does  Fort  Wayne’s  morning  paper. 

Th»  Newt-Sentinel  it  delivered  to  97.8%  of  all  hornet 
in  Fort  Wayne  tix  dayt  a  week. 


(The  5Cma'-§'i'utind 

CiftttrKf"  Neuti'flufiC’l 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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Un  Thursday,  November  6,  1947,  and  again  on  November  13, 
The  Detroit  News  was  80  pages  thick  .  .  .  almost  as  large  as  both  other  Detroit 

papers  combined!  These  were  not  special  editions  .  .  .  they  contained 
no  special  sections,  nothing  but  the  usual  amount  of 

editorial  and  the  largest  volume  of  advertising  published  in  any  one 
daily  issue  sinee  April,  1930.  \’et  that  80-page  edition  could 
easily  have  been  stretched  to  88  pages  if  all  the  advertising 

submitted  to  The  News  for  insertion  could  have  been  given  space. 


this  marked  preference  for  The  News  in  Detroit  offers  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  effectiveness  year  after  year.  The  News  has  the  largest 

trading  area  eirculation  of  any  Detroit  paper,  and  75%  of  it 
is  home-delivered !  The  News  reaches  65%  of  Detroit’s  car  owners, 

64%  of  the  home  owners,  63%  of  the  total  income!* 

Through  The  Detroit  News  alone,  you  can  effectively  and  economically  reach  the 
buying  power  of  this  great  multi-billion  dollar  market! 


Detroit  News  Third  Qjdnquennial  Survey. 


National  Representatives:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWI,  WWI-FM,  WWI-TV 


Editors  and  Educators 
Get  Down  to  Cases 

By  Julian  Stag 


zette;  Fred  Connon,  Denison 
Herald;  R.  L.  Vickery,  Paris 
News;  Lee  Bond,  Unit^  Press, 
Dallas;  Riley  Cross,  Denton  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle;  Dan  Sbults,  Hills¬ 
boro  Mirror,  and  Walter  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Fort  Worth  Press. 

C.  W.  Tabb  and  Louis  Eidt, 
both  of  the  TNPA,  also  attended. 


DALLAS,  Tex. — Myer  Donosky, 

president  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
took  another  step  in  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  bringing  everybody  in 
the  business  together  by  filling 
up  a  room  with  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  and  editors  from  through¬ 
out  the  state  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon. 

When  the  meeting  adjourned 
about  five  hours  later,  it  did  so 
with  concrete  plans  for  a  fol¬ 
low-up  program  by  agreeing 
that  committees  representing 
both  the  schools  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  set  up  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations. 

They  Take  Hair  Down 

Before  turning  over  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  about  35  editors  and  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  to  Ward  May- 
born,  publisher  of  the  Sherman 
Democrat  and  formerly  Scripps- 
Howard  executive  for  many 
years,  Donosky  explained  he 
was  out  to  try  to  overcome 
^‘lack  of  understanding  among 
various  branches  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.” 

Donosky,  treasurer  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  recently 
developed  a  plan  for  an  indus- 
tay  “steering  committee”  which 
the  TNPA  is  working  out  ( E&P, 
Nov.  22). 

Mayborn  said  he  and  his  fel¬ 
low  committee  men,  Wayne  El¬ 
lers  of  the  Forth  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  W.  N.  Furey  of 
the  Hillsboro  Mirror,  decided 
that  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
“we  would  take  our  hair  down.” 

When  the  meeting  broke  up. 
the  consensus  was  that  the 
the  journalism  school  spokes¬ 
men  got  a  hearing  and  made 
their  special  pleadings  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  atmosphere  and  face  to 
face  with  the  people  that  give 
reality  to  what  the  schools  are 
doing. 

The  editors  brought  the  aca¬ 
demic  side  up  to  date  on  the 
practical  sdie. 

Reporters  Not  'Internes' 

Exchanges  like  this  devel¬ 
oped: 

E.  L.  Callihan  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  journal¬ 
ism  spoke  of  his  “interneship” 
plan  of  having  students  put  in 
time  in  city  rooms.  Other 
schools  echoed  a  similar  ap¬ 
proach. 

Frank  King,  head  of  the  AP 
Dallas  bureau,  said:  “Good  idea, 
but  please  don’t  call  them  in¬ 
ternes;  call  them  cub  reporters.” 

Felix  Mcknight,  assistant  m. 
e.  of  the  Dallas  News,  said  he 
was  inclined  to  favor  training 
of  future  reporters  as  special¬ 
ists,  with  a  knowledge  of  oil  or 
livestock  or  a  given  field. 

But  Arthur  Laro,  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  had 
this  to  say: 

“Train  them  to  write,  and 
we’ll  make  good  specialists  out 
of  them.” 

DeWitt  Reddick  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  saw  a  practical  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  newspapers  of 
Texas  to  work  with  the  journal¬ 
ism  department.  He  thought  the 


department  ought  to  become  a 
full-fledged  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  suggested  the  newspa¬ 
pers  support  the  move  by  pub¬ 
licizing  it.  He  also  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  bureau  of 
research  in  the  university’s  jour¬ 
nalism  department  handling 
specific  studies  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

James  R.  Record,  managing 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  offered  a  specific 
statement  of  needs  as  he  saw 
them  from  his  desk: 

“We  need  good  copy.  I  find  a 
scarcity  of  men  with  the  back¬ 
ground  and  judgment  to  make 
good  copy  readers.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  find  specialists,  like 
people  who  know  markets. 

“Surprisingly,  good  morgue 
keepers  are  another  lack. 

“And  we  need  better  news 
photographers — not  just  pho¬ 
tographers,  but  news  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

There  were  suggestions  for 
summer  scholarships,  for  a  plan 
for  starting  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  off  as  copy  boys,  for  tours 
by  editors  to  the  various  univer¬ 
sities,  for  discovering  a  journal¬ 
ism  student’s  aptitudes  early  in 
the  game,  for  the  journalism 
school  to  get  a  chance  to  put  in 
its  evaluation  of  a  graduate  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  job. 

At  least  one  such  meeting  a 
year  was  agreed  on  as  desirable, 
plus  a  year-round  program  to  be 
worked  out. 

Other  journalism  school  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  J.  Willard 
Ridings,  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity;  Olin  E.  Hinkle,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  P.  E.  Shufford, 
North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College;  Cecil  Horne,  Texas 
'Technical  College;  Hugh  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College;  B.  E.  Eilis, 
Baylor  University;  Ray  Darr, 
McMurry  College,  and  F.  L.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Texas  State  College  for 
Women. 

Other  newspaper  men  were 
Harry  Blanding,  Temple  Tele¬ 
gram;  Albert  Nibling  and  Dana 
A.  Blocker,  Sherman  Democrat; 
W.  W.  Ward,  Beaumont  Journal; 
Richard  West,  Dallas  News;  J. 
Q.  Mahaffey,  Texarkana  Ga- 


Arthur  Goul  Heads 
U.P.  Office  in  China 


Shanghai — Miles  W.  Vaughn, 
United  Press  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia,  has 
announced  the 
appointment  of 
Arthur  M.  Goul 
as  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  and 
manager  for 
China,  with 
headquarters  in 
Shanghai. 

Goul  succeeds 
Walter  Logan, 
who  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  on 
leave.  _  , 

Goul  was  for-  Goul 

merly  director  of  European  serv¬ 
ice  for  U.P.  in  New  York.  He 
joined  the  news  agency  in  1945. 
His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  Joplin  ( Mo. )  Sun.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  on  the  copy 
desks  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  and  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Goose  Creek  Sun. 


Erie,  Pa.  Dailies 
Back  School 

Erie,  Pa. — ^The  Erie  Dispatch 
and  the  Erie  Daily  Times  have 
pledged  their  support  to  plans 
to  inaugurate  a  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Erie  Veterans 
School. 

George  C.  Deimel,  director  of 
the  school,  said  the  course 
would  be  conducted  by  staff 
members  of  the  two  papers.  He 
added  that  publishers  of  both 
papers  have  offered  their  plants 
as  laboratories  for  the  class. 


Publisher  Honored 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  state 
highway  commission’s  new  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  ferry,  the  M.  R. 
Chessman,  named  for  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Astorian- 
Budget,  will  go  into  service  be¬ 
tween  Astoria  and  Megler  about 
April  1. 


mms  i;KijrriMS 
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New  Jersey’s 
Oldest  Newspaper 


Citjabetli  IDatlD  iJonrnal 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


j  Which  Figures 
I  Count? 

I  Some  things  about 

!  Washington  arc  best 
told  in  figures.  For 
instance,  we  have  here 
'  444.458  “males  14 
years  old  and  older." 

j  Of  these,  26  percent 

j  arc  single.  69  per  cent 
arc  married,  and  5  per 
cent  widowed  or  di¬ 
vorced. 

We  have  513.782 
“females  1 4  years  old 
and  older,”  of  whom 
'  25  per  cent  arc  single. 
60  per  cent  married 
and  1 4  per  cent  wid¬ 
owed  or  divorced.  One 
per  cent  won’t  say. 

9 

To  put  it  another  ' 
way.  we  have  more 
women  here  than  men 
and  more  of  onr  men 
I  are  married.  So  now 
you  know  which  fijj 
ures  count,  as  usual. 

j  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  for  Washington  is 
a  ladies'  town. 

TIMES-HERALD  263,790* 
THE  STAR  ...  214, 0i2 
THE  POST  ....169,353* 
THE  NEWS  ...108,404 

'  *Monday  Ibrouch  Fridv  | 
^6^  - 

I 

Editor  and  PnbllrlMr 

(i[imcs^leralli 

1  Washington  D.  C 
National  Rtprstentatiot 
Geo.  a.  McDEvrrr  Ca 

I  _ -  —  -  - 
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”  THt  SOUTHWEST^  most  ^ 
INfLUCNTMt  neWSPAPEK'.' 


Stanley  Walker,  prominent  Eastern  author  and  editor  recently  transplanted  to  Texas,  is 
now  writing  well  and  successfully  for  the  magazines.  His  most  recent  subject  is — us.  Our 
heritage  is  brilliant,  our  worthiness  is — well,  why  not  read  it?  Here  are  some  extracts. 


«o,n  for  rh= 

mountebanks.  Uh  ^ 

liar,  especially  i  P.^  corn 

Ueves  in  thrift,  Xt  is  not  out 

mon  sense  and  T  for  con- 

for  easy  tnonej^  Its 
sistency,  the  prunent 

It  makes  no  tru  fociple,  it  has 

and  the  sWdy  •  ^  P  inching.  AU 
risked  ruin  i  v'lttues  tnay  ® 

these  °^d'fas  ‘  ^  one  label 

lumped  together  un 
character. 


But  once  the  News  decides  to  go 
ahead  the  effect  is  powerful.  Readers 
often  delay  forming  judgments  until 
they  see  what  attitude  the  News 


The  News  is  always  delighted  with 
anything  that  adds  to  the  glory, 
beauty  and  solvency  of  Dallas  and  the 
rest  of  the  Southwest,  but  it  simply 
reserves  the  right,  when  the  blow- 
hards  are  in  full  cry,  to  ask  quietly, 
“Is  that  so?” 


Pijshtnent.  p  '  of  o 

*  riV 


Stem 


takes. 


ronSe„ r  t4  „ 

^^^nerrnan  r>  career  of  r 
^^■pnsandexam^;  ^^  whose 
much  ^  "^anv 
He.andT-  ^^^^ority  ar 

^°^«ruct/v?"ff backo/X^^'- 


'Ihroughout  ^to^wha/ cur- 

f^ews  has  ^"""  fcuhum.  The  present 
rently  passed  for  than  ever. 

era  is  bigger  and  bet 

The  book  theLu^^'^«^^ 


were  edited  w  ^  was 

McGinnis,  who  recently 
literary  editor  emeriti^ 


City.. 


S«//  th»  Kaadtrs  of 
Th«  N«wt  and  You  ftavo 
Sold  fho  Dallas  MarkoK 


Wi\!t 


John  B.  Woodward 

Representatives 


,  Inc. 
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Denver  Dailies' 
Action  Saves 
Trailer  Comps 

Denver,  Colo. — More  than  1,- 
000  residents  of  Denver's  trailer 
camps  were  saved  from  a  New 
Year’s  Day  mass  eviction  by  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  problem,  back^ 
up  by  vigorous  editorials,  in 
both  of  the  city’s  dailies. 

The  city  administration, 
through  Building  Inspector 
Peter  Allen,  issued  an  order  de¬ 
claring  all  trailers  used  as  resi¬ 
dences  must  be  out  of  the  city 
by  January  1. 

The  order  was  issued  as  Mayor 
Quigg  Newton  left  town  for 
Washington.  The  Denver  Post 
reached  the  mayor  by  tele¬ 
phone  in  Chicago,  and  he  de 
dared  the  order  would  stand, 
because  a  city  ordinance  pro¬ 
hibits  trailers,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  had  been  suspended  only 
during  the  war.  This  was  a 
sanitary  measure,  he  insisted. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  Post  interviewed  trailer 
camp  residents  who  told  of  their 
plight.  They  all  said  they  did 
not  like  their  living  quarters, 
yet  many  showed  how  they  kept 
them  clean  and  neat. 

The  mayor,  up  to  this  time, 
had  enjoyed  support  from  both 
dailies  tor  his  various  reform 
mea.sures  in  city  government, 
but  News  editorial  comment 
was;  "highhanded  and  cruel." 
"the  order  is  as  inhumane  as  it 
is  stupid;  ”  "To  order  the  hus¬ 
bands.  wives  and  children  living 
in  these  trailers — their  only  vis¬ 
ible  home.s — to  get  out  of  the 
city  in  the  cold  of  winter  and 
just  before  Christmas  is  a  brutal 
action  that  the  citizens  of  Den¬ 
ver  simply  cannot  accept.” 

The  Post  editorialized  that  the 
order  was  “heartless.”  that  the 
mayor  had  acted  on  bad  advice, 
and  that  sanitation  problems 
were  certainly  less  serious  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Action  came  swiftly.  Acting 
Mayor  Thomas  Campbell  called 
a  meeting  of  interested  groups, 
and  after  a  telephone  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Mayor  Newton  in 
Washington,  announced  that  the 
order  would  be  suspended  for 
six  months. 

■ 

Brush-Moore  Board 
Honors  2  Executives 

Directors  of  Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  resolutions  memorializing  the 
contributions  of  Charles  D.  Sim- 
eral  and  N.  Edward  Worstall  in 
development  of  the  Steubenville 
(O. )  Herald-Star  and  the  Brush- 
Moore  group  of  Ohio  papers. 

Mr.  Simeral,  owner  of  the 
Herald-Star  from  1905  to  1925 
when  he  sold  it  to  Brush-Moore, 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  until  his  death  June  18. 
Mr.  Worstall  was  connected  with 
the  Herald-Star  for  48  years, 
progressing  from  office  boy,  re¬ 
porter.  sports  editor  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  served  as  M.E. 
for  20  years  until  his  death 
Aug.  13. 

Mr.  Simeral  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Brush-Moore 
board  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Bunch. 


^liort  ^aked 


A  MIXUP  in  cuts  gave  readers 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
a  chuckle  when  they  saw  a 
photo  of  an  Army  general  and 
the  caption  describing  a  new 
“harem  swim  suit.”  The  pretty 
model  for  whom  that  caption 
was  intended  appeared  under 
“Advises  Greeks.” 

■ 

ELIZABETH  MORGAN 
TO  SINGE  ROLE 
IN  LSU  OPERA  • 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate. 

m 

FOR  SALE  ad  in  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Deseret  News: 
BRAND  NEW  skit  outfit— used 
once. 


DISTRICT  B.S. 

LEADERS  NAMED. 

DINNER  PLANNED 
Union  City  (Tenn.)  Messenger. 

■ 

CHICAGO  Daily  News  report¬ 
ed:  “Dean  Haskew  says  a  girl’s 
chances  of  getting  married  are 
’great’  if  she  becomes  a  school 
teacher.  But  private  secretaries 
have  a  better  chance,  (dash)  If 
You  Want  the  Fastest  Results, 
Use  Want  Ads  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.” 

■ 

T.  R.  “SPEED”  EVANS,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun 
news  editor,  went  to  town  with 
this  banner:  COMES  NOW 
THE  RUBLEUTION!  PANIC 
BUYING  GRIPS  RUSSIA! 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Urges 
Annual  Report  Ads 

Informative  annual  report  ad¬ 
vertising  is  urged  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  opportunity  to  make  friends 
not  only  for  an  individual  com¬ 
pany  but  for  all  American  busi¬ 
ness.  in  a  32-page  book.et  dis¬ 
tributed  this  week  by  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  booklet,  titled  “Annual 
Report  Advertising:  How  com¬ 
panies  like  your  own  put  it  to 
work  to  make  shareholders,  em¬ 
ployes  and  customers  into  under¬ 
standing  friends  and  supporters,” 
reproduces  36  annual  report  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  the  Times. 
It  Is  being  distributed  to  corpor¬ 
ation  officials,  public  relations 
counsel,  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 


Pepsi  Party 
Cops  Program 
Oi  School  Press 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Cleveland 
News  and  the  Pepsi -Cola  Bot¬ 
tling  Co.,  of  Cleveland  combined 
forces  during  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation  period  to  entertain  1,- 
400  high  school  reporters  from 
38  states  at  a  ’teen-agers  “mixer” 
party  in  the  Hotel  Carter  Rain¬ 
bow  Room. 

The  party  was  the  result  of 
an  appeal  by  a  local  committee 
of  journalism  teachers  to  the 
News  for  help  in  entertaining 
the  junior  reporters  during  the 
two-day  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  such  a  success  that 
the  parent  Pepsi  Cola  Co.  is 
planning  to  make  the  “mixer” 
an  annual  event  for  the  NSPA 
convention.  Otto  W.  Quale  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
Journalism  School,  who  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  convention,  invited 
"Pepsi  ”  to  take  it  on. 

Heavy  Drinkers 

The  boy  and  girl  delegates  in 
Cleveland  drank  250  ca.ses  of 
“Pepsi.” 

Highlight  of  the  party  was 
the  ’teen  talent  assembled  from 
14  Cleveland  high  schools  by 
the  News  to  entertain  at  two 
one-hour  floor  shows;  $250  in 
cash  prizes  went  to  the  best  acts. 

Two  hundred  journalism 
teachers  who  joined  the  party 
as  chaperones  paid  high  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  sponsors  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  planned 
and  carried  out. 

Ray  Turk,  editorial  promotion 
director  of  the  News,  thought 
of  the  “mixer  ”  idea  and  went 
ahead  with  the  party  after  find¬ 
ing  an  eager  co-sponsor  in  Frank 
X.  Schaut,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Pepsi  Cola  Bottling 
Co.,  of  C.eveland.  Cost  of  the 
affair  was  around  $4,000. 

■ 

Get  UFW  Citation 

Clinton,  la. — The  Clinton  Her¬ 
ald  and  its  managing  editor, 
Everett  A.  Streit,  have  been 
designated  to  receive  a  national 
citation  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Streit,  who  writes 
a  daily  column,  waged  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  reopen  Schick  Hospital 
for  veterans. 


Key  Man  of  1947 

The  good  old  custom  oi 
ing  Awards  oi  the  Yoot  tut 
a  unique  twist  last  week 
the  Lown  Tennis  Writon  ik 
sociotion  oi  America  poiH, 
over  stars  oi  the  racquol  oae 
bonded  its  1947  citation  to , 
lelegropher.  To  Louis  B®. 
hoier.  Western  Union  oporotg, 
who  has  served  the  ttmii 
press  boxes  oi  the  East  ioi  1$ 
years,  went  a  silver  plots  |o, 
’’the  most  valuoble  contriiu. 
tion  to  the  gome  in  1947," 

lames  Burchard,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  was  electid 
president  of  the  assoeiotioa 
succeeding  Oscar  Fraley  oi 
the  United  Press. 


WHY  TU[ 
PRESIDENI 
SENTipRK 

A  Story  About  De 
WALL  STREET  JOUmb 

The  other  day,  Mr.  H - ,  the  pres;. 

dent  of  our  comi)any,  sent  for  me  ti 
discus.s  company  policy.  I  was  stir 
prisetl  at  this,  because  I  am  notoneol 
our  senior  executives.  Later  I  learned 

that  Mr.  H - had  somehow  gained 

the  impres.sion  I  had  considerable  in. 
formation  on  what  is  going  on  in  thf 
business  world.  If  that  is  true,itmuil 
be  because  I  am  a  regular  render  ol 
The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  story  is  typical.  Every  d»y 
more  men  discover  that  The  Wail 
Street  Journal  contains  an  amazins 
amount  of  information  about  every 
important  business  topic  of  the  day 
Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
you  get  quick  warning  of  any  ne» 
trend.  You  get  the  facts  in  time  t< 
protect  your  income,  or  to  seizeane* 
profit-making  opportunity.  You  art 
promptly  informed  on:  Taxes,  Price?, 
Consumer  Buying,  Tariffs,  Industrie?, 
Commodities,  Securities,  andNe* 
Legi.slation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  m- 
plete  business  daily . . .  with  the  large?; 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  linan  e. 
It  is  the  only  business  paper  .serve: 
by  all  four  big  press  associations.  Try 
it  for  the  next  3  months ...  just  ?er,d 
this  ad  with  your  check  for  $5.  Or  tt 
us  to  bill  you.  Trial  subscription. -J 
$5  for  3  months— 77  issues  (in 
and  Possessions).  Address:  The  I'M 
Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  NeH 
York  4,  N.  Y.  epi2-1 
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WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 


Here's  the  new  lithographic  press  that  "prints  al¬ 
most  everything "  from  newspapers  to  letterheads 
and  on  stock  from  fine  coated  book  to  parchments 
and  foils.  Any  number  of  colors  you  want — prints 
front  and  back,  in  any  combination — on  any  stock 
weights  from  thin  papers  to  light  tag  stock — and 
in  halftone  screens  up  to  300  line. 

Imagine  one  in  your  plant — busy  all  the  time — 
shifting  quickly  from  publication  runs  to  labels  or 
from  printing  fancy  box  papers  to  catalogs.  By  us¬ 
ing  pre- registered  plates  only  an  hour  or  less  per 
color  is  required  for  makeready,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  you  can  change  from  folder  delivery  to 
receding  pile  delivery  or  rewinder.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  quick  change  and  fast  press  runs — up  to 
15,000  cylinder  impressions  an  hour — will  make 
the  DUTRO-HENDY  a  wise  press  investment. 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  PRINT;  Calendars— Posters 
— Maps  and  Atlases — Store  Display  Material — 
Telephone  Books — Directories — Catalogs — Tab¬ 
loids —  Funny  Papers — Magazines  and  Color  In¬ 
serts — Novels — Children's  Books — School  Books 
— Office  Forms — Wrappers — Light  Weight  Pack¬ 
aging  Materials — and  all  types  of  Direct  Advertis¬ 
ing  Folders,  Broadsides,  Brochures,  Envelope  En¬ 
closures — or  whatever  is  required. 

You’re  invited  to  attend  the  working  dem¬ 
onstrations  at  the  new  $6,000,000  home  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  WRITE — tell  us 
what  stocks  you  would  like  to  see  run.  We  will 
advise  you  of  specific  demonstration  dates. 


ULL-OUT  Am 


The  Joshua  Hendy  Corporation’s  extensive  new 
plant  at  Torrance,  California,  occupies  over  27 
acres.  Here  the  DUTRO-HENDY  Press  is  man¬ 
ufactured  completely  — from  castings  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  press.  This  organization,  founded  in  1856, 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  quality  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  all  products  it  has  manufactured. 


Your  copy  of  "A  Story  of 
Profit  Opportunity”  gives 
quick  information  about  the 
new  and  revolutionary  high¬ 
speed  DUTRaHENDY  Au¬ 
tomatic  Web  Offset  Press  and 
Its  profit  making  advantages 
in  your  plant. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  CORPORATION  •  60/  ITEST  5TH  STREET  >105  ANGELES  13,  CALIFORNIA 


Question  and  Answer 
Board  Helps  Reporters 


Timmoiu 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THE  BUSY  telephone  switch¬ 
board  at  the  New  York  Times 
was  as  usual  connecting  dozens 
of  unseen  desks 
with  the  news, 
the  advertisers 
and  the  business 
of  the  world 
when  one  more 
light  flashed  on. 

“New  York 
Times,”  re¬ 
sponded  the 
operator  on 
that  segment  of 
the  board. 

“I  found  a 
pearl  in  a 
clam,”  came  a 
voi  ce.  “What 
shall  I  do?” 

Chief  Telephone  Operator 
Mary  Ann  Timmons  has  no  rec¬ 
ord  how  the  operator  solved  that 
problem,  but  she’s  sure  there 
was  an  answer — her  operators 
make  a  business  of  having  an 
answer  for  any  problem  that 
crops  up  from  either  general 
public  or  staff. 

At  Pulse  of  the  Paper 
Operating  a  newspaper’s 
switchboard  is  no  mere  service 
Job  to  Miss  Timmons,  who  heads 
one  of  the  country’s  largest 
newspaper  boards.  At  the  pull 
of  a  plug  she’ll  tell  you  the  tele¬ 
phone  staff  is  at  the  pulse  of  the 
newspaper,  knows  more  about 
the  'Times  than  any  single  de¬ 
partment  executive,  and  plays 
partner  to  newsmen,  circulation, 
advertising  and  business  staffs  in 
their  tasks. 

When  any  big  news  break  oc¬ 
curs,  the  operators  don’t  need  to 
be  told  to  get  on  the  job  fast, 
but  few  staffers  can  get  there 
faster  than  Mary  Ann.  Since 
she  moved  to  an  apartment  in 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  she  has  both 
the  Weehawken  and  Union  City 
police  departments  vying  for 
the  opportunity  to  whisk  her 
through  Lincoln  Tunnel  to  the 
Times  in  four  minutes  flat,  any 
time  there  is  a  night  emergency. 

On  V-J  Day.  remembering  the 
grind  of  V-E  Day  and  the  false 
armistice  of  World  War  I  when 
she  had  been  new  on  the  job, 
she  thoughtfully  took  along 
nightgowm  bathrobe  and  hair 
curlers.  ^  when  finally  the 
long  trick  was  ending  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
called  to  find  out  if  he  might 
come  down  to  thank  the  girls 
and  congratulate  them,  as  is  his 
custom,  the  answer  was  “No!” 

News  Bulletins  Digested 
Every  hour  on  the  hour  the 
Times  station  WQXR  goes  on 
the  air  with  news,  and  every 
hour  five  minutes  before  the 
hour  that  news  digest  goes 
down  to  the  telephone  switch¬ 
board  to  be  checked  over  for 
items  that  might  start  listeners 
calling  the  newspapers. 

When  there  is  something. 
Miss  Timmons  or  whoever  is 
then  in  charge  digests  it  again, 
within  five  words  if  possible. 
The  fewer  the  better.  Three 
calls  in  a  row  on  the  same  sub¬ 


ject  is  the  tipoff  on  more  to 
come,  and  when  these  calls  get 
too  numerous  for  the  recent 
news  index  or  library  lines  to 
handle,  the  operators  take  over. 

Right  after  midnight  of  Jan. 
11  last  year  one  of  these  runs 
of  questions  occurred  on  the 
tugboat  strike.  Only  one  oper¬ 
ator  was  on  duty  and  before  the 
day  staff  came  on  the  inquiries 
had  totaled  200.  During  the  day 
calls  about  the  strike  and  the 
mayor’s  resultant  fuel  procla¬ 
mation  numbered  2.264,  then  on 
the  late  night  trick  2,401.  They 
ail  received  the  terse  bulletin: 
“Tug  boat  strike — all  places 
closed." 

“People  don’t  listen,”  the 
Times  chief  operator  believes, 
after  close  to  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  newspaper.  ‘"They 
have  the  radio  turned  on  and 
the  announcer  breaks  in  with  a 
bulletin.  They  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  or  reading  the  paper  and 
they  get  a  false  impression.  So 
they  start  calling  the  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Among  others  who  call  she 
lists  the  persons  who  are  home 
for  a  holiday  and  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  the  10:30  p.m.  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  out  having  a 
good  time  and  get  “telephonitis” 
and  the  people  who  just  don’t 
believe  a  story  until  they  get  it 
from  their  favorite  newspaper. 
After  train  delays,  too,  she  be¬ 
lieves  lots  of  bosses  call  to 
check  their  employes  excuses. 

Leads  on  Good  Stories 

Deaths  of  popular  persons  and 
sudden  calamities,  however, 
produce  calls  in  quantity — re¬ 
cently  the  Grace  Moore  plane 
crash.  A  verification  call  from 
her  brother  at  that  time  pro¬ 
duced  an  interview  that  round¬ 
ed  out  the  newspaper’s  cover¬ 
age. 

After  any  serious  fire,  crash, 
wreck  or  explosion  some  of  the 
inquiries  about  casualties  are 
from  friends  and  relatives.  The 
operators  are  trained  to  connect 
these  calls  with  the  rewrite  man 
handling  the  story.  He  has  the 
latest  information  and  may  be 
able  to  get  details  from  the 
questioners. 


Herts  an  Advertiang 
Fature  for  aYoangLaiy 

One  of  the  finest  metropoll- 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Bos  8381. 

■dltcr  Ss  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Similar  cooperation  between 
news  staff  and  operators  is  the 
explanation  of  so  much  effective 
coverage  under  stress  that  Miss 
Timmons  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  day’s  stories  and  fre¬ 
quently  tells  an  operator,  “Here’s 
your  story.” 

One  word  cues  the  experi¬ 
enced  girl  on  the  desired  near¬ 
deadline  connection,  and  close 
to  press  time  a  rewrite  man  may 
preempt  an  operator  with  such 
terse  instructions  as:  “There’s 
been  a  murder  at  —  52nd  St. 
Dame’s  name  is  Smith.  See  if 
you  can  get  anyone  in  the  build¬ 
ing  wholl  talk.” 

Using  the  reverse  telephone 
directory,  the  operator  goes  to 
work  calung  one  number  after 
another  in  the  building  until 
she  gets  the  rewrite  his  contact. 

On  one  occasion  a  fiood  in 
New  England  downed  wires  and 
disrupted  service.  Try  as  they 
would  the  operators  were  un¬ 
able  to  get  calls  through  to  the 
officials  or  newspapermen  who 
might  be  able  to  give  details. 
“We’ve  raised  one  operator  in 
the  fiood  area,”  they  finally  re¬ 
ported.  “The  fiood’s  washing 
around  her  chair.  Would  you 
like- to  talk  to  her?”  That  oper¬ 
ator’s  eyewitness  report  made  a 
graphic  story  of  the  flood. 

Her  'Message  to  Garcia* 

Miss  Timmons,  who  made  his¬ 
tory  putting  through  the  Times’ 
first  transatlantic  phone  call, 
likes  especially  to  recall  her 
“Message  to  Garcia.” 

A  revolution  in  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  country  had  caused  all  out¬ 
going  communications  to  be  cut 
off.  At  that  hour  circuits  to  the 


country  were  not  open  nv) 
would  probably  have  also  W 
interrupted  had  they  been.  ^ 
managing  editor  put  the  pn^ 
lem  up  to  Mary  Ann.  She  callai 
a  Coast  Guard  friend  and 
that  the  circuit  be  manned^ 

A  “test  call”  to  an  operator  in 
the  country  opened  up  the  cit. 
cuit  and  the  local  operator  vni 
caught  napping.  They  never 
knew  when  they  connected  the 
Times  with  its  frantic  corre 
spondent  Garcia  that  they  vtre 
handling  any  more  than  a  hxil 
caU. 

Needed:  Good  Memory 

A  beginner  on  the  Unm 
board  is  confronted  with  the 
task  of  memorizing  more  thai 
600  extensions  and  learnini 
about  1,500  names  in  about^ 
departments. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  operator!, 
by  the  way,  are  married  to 
members  of  the  Times  staff,  ud 
almost  every  department  is  rep¬ 
resented. 

“They  make  wonderful  wivet" 
declared  Miss  Timmons  proudly 
“because  when  they  get  home 
at  night  they’re  all  talked  out" 

■ 

L200  Feted 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— The  second 
annual  St.  Paul  Dispatch  ud 
Pioneer  Press  Publishers’  Holi¬ 
day  Party  drew  virtually  every 
staffer  and  many  guests  when 
1,200  attended  the  event  recent¬ 
ly.  In  addition  to  food  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  Publisher  Hermu 
Ridder  supplied  many  free 
prizes.  Pictures  of  the  piity 
were  featured  in  the  Pioneer 
Press  roto  section. 


We 

Greet 

You 


MaJiton  Av».  at  28* Si, 
"Where  Advertising  Begins" 


. . .  trom  our  new  kome 
witk  our  kest  wiskes 
for  a  Merry  Ckristmas 

and  a  Happy  New  Year 

METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  Inc. 

80  MaJUon  Avenue  •  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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EDI 


AT 

THE 

GLOBE 


THERE'S  A 
TREE  WITH  ITS 
BRANCHES  AGLEAM, 

WITH  GOOD  WISHES  FOR 
ALL  WHOM  WE  HOLD  IN  ESTEEM 


☆ 


☆ 


☆ 


or  those  bright  friendly  people  who  honor  our  pages 
May  their  products . . .  and  profits ...  go  on  through  the  ages 
For  example,  may  more  and  more  folk  wash  their  duds 
Using  Kirkman’s,  Lux,  Ivory,  Dreft,  Supersuds 
And  may  Lifebuoy,  Swan,  Colgate  Palmolive  Peet 
Keep  folks  shining  ...  as  Lucien  Lelong  keeps  them  sweet 
May  Beacon  and  Johnson  and  Tavern,  all  three. 

Wax  brighter  and  brighter,  assiduously. 

May  Buick,  Dodge,  Cadillac  .  .  .  Packard,  as  well. 

Find  the  road  smooth  ahead  .  .  .  also,  Calso  and  Shell 
May  the  War  Assets  Corp.  and  the  Fats  Conservation 
Sell  their  goods  .  .  .  and  their  goals  ...  to  a  listening  nation 
May  men  of  distinction  when  tempted  to  scowl 
Relax  with  the  smoke  of  a  Phillie,  White  Owl, 

J.A. ...  La  Magnita  ...  or  7-20-4 
While  sipping  their  Calvert,  Four  Roses,  Glenmore 
May  hands  . .  .  holding  glasses  ...  be  raised  high  aloft 
For  Harvard  and  Hanley  and  Ruppert  and  Croft 
The  same  wish  for  Dawson,  and  Carling,  of  course 
Narragansett  and  Ballantine,  Pickwick,  Black  Horse 
May  larders  be  loaded  (both  here  and  abroad) 

With  all  the  fine  brands  knowing  housewives  applaud 
For  coffee  .  .  .  there’s  Matchless  and  Victor,  per  ex 
Or  (cereals)  Ralston,  Kellogg,  and  Maltex 


Cain’s,  Rosebud,  Van  Camp,  Andy  Boy  and  Stahl  Meyer 
Clapp,  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Nabisco  and  Squire 
Gen.  Foods,  Standard  Brands,  Libby,  Swift  and  Armour 
(Well  seasoned  with  Gulden’s  and  Stickney  &  Poor) 

'There’s  Coke  and  there’s  Pepsi,  Life  Bread,  Good  Luck  Pie, 
Royal  Crown,  Borden,  Beechnut,  and  Canada  Dry 
McCormick  and  Monarch  and  Welch  .  .  .  College  Inn 
(We  could  go  on  for  pages  and  barely  begin  !) 

So  to  "food  for  the  spirit’’  let’s  turn  .  .  .  while  we  willin’  — 
—  ly  sing  forth  our  praises  of  Bruce  and  Macmillan 
And  note  our  affection  is  surely  not  pifflin’ 

For  Doubleday,  Little  Brown  and  Houghton  Mifflin 

Or  ...  if  something  lighter  you  seek  than  a  book 

'Try  flipping  the  pages  of  LIFE  or  of  LOOK 

For  general  reading,  the  DIGEST  is  grand 

And,  of  course,  with  the  ladies,  GOOD  HOUSE  gets  a  hand 

Now  let’s  turn  to  "good  spirits’’  . . .  Your  Health,  Gentlemen 

In _ (take  your  choice) . . .  Carstairs,  Fleischmann  or  P.M. 

Hiram  Walker  or  Seagram,  Brown  Forman  or  Schenley 
(Don’t  sample  them  all ..  .  you  won’t  stay  "gentlemenly  ”!) 
May  holiday  goodies  be  served  with  an  air 
Thanks  to  General  Electric,  Presto,  Frigidaire, 

Using  Glenwood  to  cook  on  .  .  .  Pyrex  to  cook  in 
(And  ...  to  top  it  all  off .  .  .  several  Bayer  Aspirin!) 

May  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  Noxzema  and  such 
Keep  feminine  faces  still  smooth  to  the  touch 
While  Valet,  Vitalis,  and  Gillette  and  Gem 
Do  the  same  in  reverse  .  .  .  i.e.,  ad  hominem 
May  holiday  carols  and  greetings  ring  forth 
On  Emerson,  Philco,  S.  Carlson,  Farnsworth 
And  still  we’ve  omitted  a  host  of  our  friends  .  .  . 

Camel,  Lucky,  Old  Gold  .  .  .  (why  the  list  never  ends!) 

Dr.  Lyons . . .  Great  Northern  . . .  Greyhound  . . .  Pepsodent 
We  could  go  on  all  night  and  make  scarcely  a  dent 
In  the  brands  by  whose  standards  Americans  live 
So  if  we’ve  left  you  out .  .  .  pleeise,  won’t  you  forgive 
And  believe  .  .  .  (which  is  true)  .  .  .  our  good  wishes  go  forth 
From  N.E.  to  the  Coast .  .  .  from  Down  South  to  Up  North 
To  list  all  would  require  the  patience  of  Job 
But  we  love  you  ..  .all  of  you  . . .  believe  us! 

THE  GLOBE 
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7-DaY  English 
Paper  Started 
In  Mexico  City 

Mexico  City  —  This  capital's 
second  English  language  daily, 
the  Daily  News  of  El  Nacional, 
made  its  debut  Dec.  8. 

The  16  page  morning  tabloid 
is  published  in  the  plant  of  the 
government-owned  official  or¬ 
gan,  El  Nacional,  but  Editor 
Luis  Moreno  Verdin  said  it  is 
a  non-subsidized  enterprise. 

The  News  will  appear  seven 
days  a  week  and  will  be  circu¬ 
lated  in  Mexico  City  and  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  throughout  Mexico 
both  independently  and  as  an 
insert  to  El  Nacional. 

It  is  the  first  seven-days  a 
week  English  language  newspa¬ 
per  here.  The  other  English 
paper  is  the  Mexico  City  Herald. 
founded  in  September,  1945. 
The  Herald  appears  six  days  a 
week. 

Verdin,  who  left  the  Herald 
to  take  his  new  job,  said  the 
News  “will  depend  solely  on  ad 
vertising  income  for  survival.” 

“The  Mexican  Government  Is 
not  putting  a  single  centavo  into 
this  paper,”  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “and  our  policy  will 
be  not  to  accept  any  paid  news 
copy,  which  Is  something  new  in 
Mexican  journalism.” 

The  News  has  United  Press 
and  Reuters  news  services  and 
also  has  contracted  for  NEA 
Features,  and  the  Blondie,  Dick 
Tracy  and  Gordo  comic  strips. 

The  News  is  entering  a  field 
in  which  many  have  tried  and 
failed. 

The  Herald  has  managed  to 
survive  more  than  two  years, 
but  Publisher  Jesus  H.  Tamez, 
veteran  Mexico  City  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  trying  to  sell 
out  for  several  months.  Thus 
far  there  have  been  no  takers. 

Rodney  Voigt,  former  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  is 
city  editor  of  the  new  News. 
He  also  teaches  journalism  at 
Mexico  City  College. 

Ruth  Mulvey,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  is  writing  travel  and  so¬ 
ciety  news. 

Phillip  Querido,  formerly  of 
the  Herald  staff,  switched  over 
to  the  new  venture  as  head  of 
the  rewrite  staff. 

The  small  rewrite  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  local  talent  who  will 
enjoy  full  access  to  local  and 
national  news  gathered  by  El 
Nacional's  staff  writers  and 
string  correspondents. 

The  News  was  scheduled  to 
appear  Dec.  6  to  coincide  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization's  gen¬ 
eral  conference,  but,  ironically, 
the  very  fact  that  UNEISCO  was 
here  delayed  publication. 

The  official  UNESCO  Journal, 
a  tri-language  daily  devoted  to 
conference  activities  and  infor¬ 
mation,  was  printed  at  the  El 
Nacional  shops  on  equipment 
purchased  for  the  u.se  of  th^ 
News.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
issue  of  the  UNESCX)  Journal 
was  oflf  the  press  Dec.  4  that  the 
News  was  in  a  position  to 


start  operations  in  full  swing. 

The  News,  according  to  Ver¬ 
din.  will  be  aimed  mostly  at  the 
tourist  trade.  The  price  Is  15 
centavos  (three  cents  U.S. ) 
either  with  or  without  El  Na¬ 
cional. 

Although  Verdin  is  the  ac¬ 
tive  head  of  the  enterprise,  Fer¬ 
nando  Benitez,  director  of  El 
Nacional,  will  be  executive  di¬ 
rector.  The  initial  press  run 
was  approximately  8,000. 

Two- Year-Old 
Alaska  Weekly 
To  Become  Daily 

Anchorage,  Alaska  —  The 
weekly  News,  launched  tabloid- 
size  in  January,  1946,  will  be¬ 
come  an  eight-page,  standard- 
size  daily  after  New  Year's, 
Norman  C.  Brown,  editor,  has 
announced. 

Brown  disclosed  that  Harry  J. 
Hill.  Anchorage  businessman, 
had  bought  controlling  stock  in 
the  Northern  Publishing  Co. 

Shop  Foreman  Alvin  DeJulio 
is  buying  new  equipment.  The 
new  dai*y  will  give  Anchorage 
I  pop.  15,000)  two  daily  and 
three  week.y  papers. 

Brown  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Cordova  ( Alaska )  Daily 
Times  from  1932-37  when  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  the  News  was 
founded. 

Following  announcement  that 
the  News  was  to  go  daily,  the 
Times,  which  has  dominated  the 
local  publications  field  for  30 
years,  launched  a  once-a-week, 
16-page,  Thursday  edition  slug¬ 
ged  “Alaska’s  Largest  News¬ 
paper.” 

■ 

Intense  and  Brainy 

Washington — India  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  here  has  issued  a 
press  release  announcing  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Syud  Hossian 
as  India's  ambassador  to  Cairo, 
Egypt.  The  appointee  is  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Allahabad  Inde¬ 
pendent,  an  English-language 
daily.  The  announcement  states 
Dr.  Hossian  “came  to  the  United 
States  in  1921,  where  he  lec¬ 
tured  intensely,”  and  states 
“while  in  India.  Dr.  Hossian 
was  a  member  of  the  Air  Brains 
Trust.” 


*  Best  Response"  | 

'■Jo)in  Wanamalccr  advertised 
men's  suits  and  coats  ($3S-$40) 
exclusively  in  The  Sun.  This  was  | 
i  the  best  men's  wear  response  ob¬ 
served  this  Fall.  Customers  de-  I 
finitely  shopped  the  advertised 
items.  Numerous  sales  noted  on  j 
each  of  3  visits  to  dept."  ! 

*  Reported  by  The  Retail  Nctus 
Bureau 

This  kind  of  profitable  ad-action 
is  the  reason  why  Manhattan  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  placed  more 
advertising  in  The  Sun  for  24  | 

consecutive  years  than  any  other 
I  morning.  evening  or  Sunday  ' 
newspaper. 
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NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
OF  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
NOW  EXCEEDS 

200,000 

COPIES  WEEK  DAYS  AND 
230,000  SUNDAY 


pOtS  1^’ 


You  can’t  sell  SeoHia 
without  the  TIMES.  You 
can  sell  Seattle  with 
the  TIMES  alone! 


THE 


SEATTLE 

TIMES 

Repreuetiled  by;  O'MAtA  «  OIMSME.  INC. 

New  Yerii  •  CMcaa#  •  Oeirelt  •  Lot  Anoele*  •  Sa«  EfwMtM* 
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Y  Advertising  Agency: 
The  Blow  Company  f  Inc. 


MEN  IN  EIGHT  MAJOR  MICHIGAN  MARKETS 

ARE  MEETING  JERIS  THROUGH 

ALL  EIGHT  BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Yes,  more  men  in  eight  top  Michigan  mar¬ 
kets  are  meeting  JERIS  Antiseptic  and 
Cream  Oil  Hair  Tonics  every  day ! 

That’s  because  Arthur  Winarick,  Inc.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  JERIS,  use  all  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers  to  show  the  easy  way  to  well- 
groomed  hair. 

Every  day,  360,000  Booth  Newspapers  go 
right  into  the  homes  and  hands  of  the  men 


and  women  who  shop  in  Michigan’s  Major 
Markets  outside  Detroit.  No  matter  what 
your  product.  Booth  offers  you  access  to 
alert,  product -hungry  markets. 

For  mprrltlr  In/orimotlon  on 
Booth  Mlrhit/an  Marhota.  mil  or  phonot 

Dan  A.  4'arroll,  IIO  East  ‘12nd  K(re«ty 
A'«w  York  •'ity  17 

John  E.  Lntz  Yo.*  13^  N.  Michif(an  Ave.* 
C'hicaito  11 


AANRSetsUp 
'Clearing  House' 
For  Sales  Jobs 


In  an  effort  to  help  high- 
calibre  young  people  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  field,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  New  York  chapter,  has 
opened  an  employment  "clearing 
house." 

Established  by  vote  of  the 
chapter’s  executive  committee, 
the  clearing  house  will  work 
two  ways,  receiving  applications 
both  from  sales  or  office  person¬ 
nel  seeking  jobs  in  newspaper 
representative  firms  and  from 
firms  with  openings  on  their 
staffs. 

Dona  Carroll  in  Charge 

A  file  containing  data  on  avail¬ 
ability  and  qualifications  of  ap¬ 
plicants  is  being  developed  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Dana  Carroll  of 
Dan  A.  Carroll  Co.  In  most 
cases,  the  applications  have 
come  through  the  individual 
members  of  AANR,  Mr,  Carroll 
said. 

Currently,  openings  in  the 
field  occur  at  an  average  rate 
of  about  50  a  year,  it  was  stated. 
Lack  of  a  central  point  from 
which  to  draw  personnel  has  oc¬ 
casionally  made  it  difficult  to 
find  qualified  help.  At  the  same 
time,  representative  firms  hav¬ 
ing  no  openings  often  receive 
applications  from  capable  peo¬ 
ple.  Without  a  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment,  many  of  these  desirable 
applicants  have  been  lost  to 
other  media.  It  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  places  for  them 
in  the  newspaper  field,  Mr.  Cu*- 
roll  said,  that  the  New  York 
chapter  has  set  up  the  clearing 
house. 

Its  facilities  will  be  open  to 
AANR  members  in  other  cities 
as  well,  Mr.  Carroll  added. 


Cartoonist  Chase 
Goes  to  N.  O.  Item 

Nxw  Orleans,  La.  —  John 
Churchill  Chase,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
(he  Neva  Orleans  States. 

He  leaves  his  post  with  the 
New  Orleons  Item  where  he  has 
been  employed  since  1927.  In 
his  new  post  Chase  replaces 
Dave  Zinder,  who  left  the  States 
to  enter  private  business. 


' '  I  'Wr- T /  •  ' '''  * 


He's  Tax  Free 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. — Russell 
Kay.  in  recognition  of  his  19th 
yeor  as  secretary,  received 
what  he  terms  “  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable — and  needed— gift" 
at  the  recent  aimual  conven¬ 
tion  ol  the  Florida  Press  As- 
sociatioiL  Polly  Rose,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Redlands  District 
News,  handed  Kay  a  new 
typewriter. 

"And  besides."  Kay  re¬ 
ported.  “they  doubled  my  sal- 


Cost  Per  Reader 
Gauge  Gains 
As  Ad  Yardstick 


"How  much  are  you  get¬ 
ting?"  a  reporter  asked. 

“When  I  took  the  job."  Kay 
explained,  “they  didn't  pay 
me  a  thing  .  .  .  and  now  I  get 
twice  that." 


Demand  Continues 
For  Newspapers 

Kanasa  City,  Mo. — Clyde  H. 
Knox,  newspaper  broker,  re¬ 
ports  that  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  1,  hia  firm  sold  nine 
newspaper  properties  —  six 
dailies,  one  semi-weekly  and  two 
weeklies — all  in  the  Middle 
West. 

‘"The  total  amoimt  paid  for  all 
nine  properties  exceeds  $1273,- 
000,”  stat^  Knox,  "which  proves 
that  go(^  newspapers  are  still 
sound  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ments.” 


Mn.wAincEE,  Wls.  —  Fred  G. 
Sappington,  Marinette  Eagle- 
Star,  was  elected  to  another 
term  as  president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Daily  Newspaper  League  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  re¬ 
cently.  John  Clifford,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  was  reelected 
vicepresident,  ar^  Harry  Le- 
Poidevin,  Racine  Journal-Times, 
was  chosen  secretary-treasurer 
to  succeed  W.  T,  Burgess,  La 
Crosse  Tribune.  The  league’s 
secretary-treasurer  office  will  be 
combing  with  the  Wisconsin 
Hometown  Daily  Newspaper 
Market  office  in  Racine. 

George  W,  Gressman,  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette,  chairman  of  the 
cooperative  advertising  program 
under  the  hometown  daily  plan, 
gave  an  extensive  report  of  the 
progress  of  this  work,  which  is 
being  financed  by  a  $15,000  sub¬ 
scription  by  league  papers. 

The  research  work,  including 
the  study  of  three  newspapers 
selected  by  the  committee  but 
who  paid  the  cost  of  $750  each 
themselves,  was  described  by 
Dean  Charles  Allen,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  who  direct¬ 
ed  the  research  study,  backbone 
of  the  advertising  program. 

The  story  of  the  utilization  of 
the  readership  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation  statistics  was  made  by 
Carl  Stoddard  and  Warren  Hut¬ 
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ton  of  the  Bert  S.  Gittens  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  which  is  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign  under  th» 
supervision  of  the  three-maa 
steering  committee  of  the 
League  and  the  Advertisini 
Managers’  Association  of  Wia 
consin  Daily  Newspapers. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  Wli. 
consin  study  shows  the  cost  p(r 
reader  as  "ridiculously” 
particularly  when  comparsd 
with  mass  circulation  publica¬ 
tions.  This  new  approach,  thn 
said,  as  an  answer  to  the  old 
milUne  rate  guage  in  the  cost 
of  advertising  is  gaining  reeof. 
nition.  Readership  is  now  to^ 
the  all  important  "third  dlmea- 
sion”  to  advertising,  and  Wii- 
consin  is  going  to  get  national 
attention  from  advertisers  and 
agencies  on  this  new  approach, 
they  asserted.  Credit  was  given 
Dean  Allen  for  devising  the  m 
tern  to  measure  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  per  reader. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  advertising  program, 
with  another  effort  made  to  get 
the  remaining  publishers  to  join. 
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Ask  any  advertiser  and  keH 
tell  you  that  products  whiek 
‘SELL  best  in  the  rich  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas  Market  are  thoM 
advertised  in  the  Waco  Newi- 
Tribune  and  Times-HcrakL 
Ask  him  why  and  you'll  hear 
him  say  that  these,  and  onl* 
these  great  dailies,  dominalt 
the  compact  1 1-county  trade 
territory  which  is  Texn' 
Fifth  Major  Market  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  buying  habits  ef 
more  than  330,000  persons. 
In  Waco,  the  hub  of  thb 
vast  industrial  and  agrknl- 
tural  empire,  nine  ont  of 
every  ten  persons  read  one 
of  these  publications.  Stake 
your  cjaim  to  the  Centro 
Texas  Market  .  .  .  and  work 
it  through  the  columns  of  the 
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V 

Journal  Editors  have 
^  a  total  of  143  years' 
experience  in  mould¬ 
ing  courageous  think¬ 
ing  and  sound  public 
opinion  throughout 
The  South. 


W.  S.  KIRKPATRICK 
Managing  Editor 

.  received  m- 
tienal  recotnitioii  lor 
direction  of  coveraae  of 
the  Wmetotl  Motel  fire. 
Gforvia's  63  days  under 
two  90vernors  and  hit 
oxpoto  of  the  Telfair 
vote  fraud.  A  Member 
of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  hr 
has  been  with  The 
Journal  7  years. 


JOHN  PASCHALL 
Editor  Emeritus 

is  now  rngaped 
in  writinp  a  history 
of  The  Journal  durinp 
his  long  period  of  edi¬ 
torship.  Oiirinp  his  46 
years  with  The  J'lurnal. 
he  has  alw.sys  been  not¬ 
ed  fur  his  p.ission  for 
t  uth  .and  lustice  and 
lor  hit  tolerance  and  un- 
derstandmo  nt  Southern 
problems. 


EDWIN  CAMP 
Associate  Editor 

.  .  .  is  widely  known 
threughuut  the  South  as 
"Ole  Timer''  and  as  one 
of  the  South's  foremost 
sports  writ>*rs.  He  is  a 
tearless  and  dynamic 
editorial  writer  with  v  q- 
ore  us  and  forihriqht 
thoughts  that  are  .sn  in¬ 
fluential  fartor  in 
moulding  public  opinion 
in  the  South.  He  has 
been  with  The  Journal 
fer  25  years 


WILLIAM  COLE  JONES 
Associate  Editor 

came  to  The 
Journal  In  1907  and 
during  tho  forty  years 
of  writing  for  this  great 
newspaper  he  hat 
stamped  his  gentle  hu- 
mer^  insight  and  courage 
deeply  into  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of  The 
Journal's  Editorial  page. 


JOHN  MEBANE 
Editorial  Assistant 


Cuming  tn  The 
Journal  in  1912.  he  has 
served  as  copy  re.ider. 
assistant  city  editor  and 
business  news  editor  and 
nuw  IS  a  member  of  thi- 
editorial  staff  as  as¬ 
sistant  editorial  writer. 
Mebane  is  known  for  his 
honesty,  sincerity  and 
courage  to  set  forth  his 
profound  convictions  in 
his  editorials 


WRIGHT  BRYAN 
Editor 

A  fighting  editor  lead¬ 
ing  the  campaign  in 
Georgia  for  political 
freedom,  better  schools 
and  development  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources.  He  was 
the  first  newsman  to 
broadcast  story  of  0- 
Day  in  Normandy— -and 
has  recently  been  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  outstanding 
etntribution  as  a  war 
correspondent.  Bryan  has 
been  with  The  Journal 
tor  20  yoars. 


143  YEARS  EDITING  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


LUI I URO  .  .  .  marked  by  a  passion  for 
truth  and  justice  .  .  .  tempered  by  tolerance 
dnd  understanding  of  southern  problems. 


Ad  Bureau  Displays 
New  Reading  Analysis 


"MIORE  POWER  in  Newspaper 

Ads,  Part  2.”  a  new  four-color 
slide  presentation  analyzing 
readership  of  national  grocery 
advertisements  in  daily  news¬ 
papers,  was  shown  to  New  York 
advertising  men  for  the  first 
time  this  week  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

Latest  of  a  series  of  special 
Bureau  studies  based  on  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading,  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  sequel  to  “More  Power 
in  Newspaper  Ads,  Part  1,”  first 
shown  a  year  ago. 

Part  2  reviews  readership  per¬ 
formances  of  979  ads  utilizing 
conventional,  or  display,  tech¬ 
niques  as  distinguished  from 
those  adapting  editorial  meth 
ods. 

'Helps  Avoid  Flops' 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  national  director,  in  his 
introductory  remarks  at  the 
presentation,  declared  that 
“there  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  creative  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Yet  there  do  seem  to 
be  emerging  a  few  princip.es  for 
attracting  larger  audiences. 
Used  with  skill  and  judgment, 
they  should  make  newspaper 
dollars  more  productive,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  helping  to 
avoid  flops.’’ 

Like  its  companion  study, 
“More  Power,  Part  2,’’  concerns 
Itself  only  with  ratings  for 
women's  readership.  Both  stud¬ 
io  are  limited  to  ads  of  70  to 
600  lines  because  most  national 
grocery  ads  fall  into  this  size 
range. 

Conceding  that  readership  is 
not  necessarily  the  only  factor 
to  be  considered  in  judging  ads 
—for  “ads  must  sell  merchan- 
ai5e  — the  Bureau,  however,  lays 
down  the  principle  that  “an 
^  cannot  sell  the  woman  who 
doesn't  read  it.’’ 

However,  the  presentation 
states,  the  factors  that  affect 
readership  are  not  fixed,  un¬ 
varying  laws.  “They  simply 
show  what  happens  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  But  creative  skill  will  do 
a  better  job  working  with  the 
law  of  averages.’’ 

Five  Factors  Considered 

The  analysis  deals  in  general 
with  five  broad  questions  and 
shows;  whether  illustrated  ads 
pull  more  readers  than  all-type 
ads;  whether  ads  with  single  il¬ 
lustrations  attract  more  readers 
than  ads  with  multiple  illustra¬ 
tions;  how  size  of  illustration  in¬ 
fluences  the  performance  of  ads; 
whether  photographs,  wash,  or 
line  drawings,  are  the  best  il¬ 
lustrative  techniques,  and 
whether  big  reverse-plate  areas 
in  ads  help  or  hurt  readership. 

There  is  room  for  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  use  of  all  these 
techniques,  the  Bureau  declares. 
The  presentation  revea.s  that 
“ads  utilizing  display  techniques 
used  almost  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  grocery  ad  space  covered 
by  this  analysis,”  but  attracted 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the 


recorded  total  of  readers. 

Editorial  techniques,  by  con¬ 
trast.  employing  only  about  a 
tenth  of  all  the  space,  corralled 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  readers 
attracted  by  grocery  ads  of 
both  kinds. 

In  general,  the  presentation 
says,  neither  page  traffic  nor 
product  differences  play  a  major 
part  in  this  divergency  in  read¬ 
ership.  Moreover,  size  of  an 
ad  is  not  always  an  important 
factor. 

The  presentation  continues 
that  if  neither  product  interest 
nor  page  traffic,  or  even  size, 
is  a  major  force,  then  “the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  is  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredient  of  all  good 
advertising — creative  skill,  both 
in  copy  and  layout.” 

High  Scores  Analyzed 

From  the  average  culled  from 
the  Continuing  Study,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  offers  these  general  reader- 
ship  clues; 

1.  While  illustrated  ads  turn  in 
a  performance  of  only  99'>  of 
the  average,  all-type  ads  leap 
above  the  average  to  118%. 
But.  the  Bureau  points  out,  the 
indicated  superiority  of  the  all¬ 
type  format  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  small  sizes.  The  pres¬ 
entation  emphasizes  that  scores 
of  illustrated  ads  rise  far  above 
average  performance.  Thus,  the 
Bureau  says,  the  job  is  to  find 
out  what  makes  these  illustrated 
ads  click. 

2.  Single  dominant  illustra¬ 
tions,  on  the  average,  seem  to 
win  more  attention  for  an  ad 
than  multiple  illustrations — re¬ 
gardless  of  illustrative  technique 
employed. 

3.  Within  known  limits,  the 
bigger  the  illustration,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  the  better  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

4.  Photographs  outpull  draw¬ 
ings,  in  ads  with  dominant  il¬ 
lustrations. 

5.  Ads  with  food  illustrations 
chalk  up  above-average  perform¬ 
ance  in  all  of  the  three  illustra¬ 
tive  techniques. 

6.  Dominant  reverse  -  plate 
areas  (25%  or  more  of  an  ad’s 
total  area),  rather  than  building 
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up  readership,  appear  to  reduce 

it- 

The  presentation  then  dis¬ 
cusses  various  types  of  pictorial 
subjects,  their  relative  reader- 
ship  scores,  and  the  attraction 
value  of  recipes,  timeliness  and 
humor. 

Animals.  Children  Rate  High 

Performance  of  food  pictures 
— i.e..  pictures  of  food  in  ready- 
to-eat  form — is  half  again  as 
good  as  that  of  ail  other  pic¬ 
torial  subjects,  the  analysis 
shows. 

"Yet  less  than  half  as  much 
advertising,  measured  in  linage,” 
the  Bureau  says,  “is  devoted  to 
ads  employing  them.” 

Above-average  animate  pic¬ 
torial  subjects,  based  on  the 
Continuing  Study  sample,  are 
babies,  personalities,  animals 
and  children.  Again,  the  presen¬ 
tation  continues,  less  than  halt 
as  much  advertising  is  devoted 
to  these  above-average  subjects 
as  to  those  below  average — such 
as  unidentified  families  or 
couples. 

Also,  the  presentation  reveals 
that,  in  general,  recipes,  when 
used  with  dominant  food  pic¬ 
tures  will  increase  the  reader- 
ship  of  food  advertisements; 
properly  handled,  timeliness  can 
increase  readership,  but  humor 
and  fantasy  must  be  handled 
with  care. 

In  conclusion,  the  Bureau  de¬ 
clares  that  “you  can  produce 
well-read  advertisements  in 
spite  of  difficult  specifications. 
...  In  this  presentation  and  in 
its  companion  piece.  More  Pow¬ 
er,  Part  1,’  the  creative  man 
will  find  many  guideposts  that 


Kingsize  Papers 
In  Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Me. — Portland  Sun 
day  Telegram,  one  of  three  Guv 
P.  Gannett  Newspapers  in  thu 
city,  climaxed  a  period  of  stv 
eral  weeks’  substantial  advertij 
ing  Dec.  7  with  a  72-page  papc 
the  biggest  regular  edition  ev*. 
printed. 

Several  days  previously,  th* 
Press  Herald  carried  48  page; 
a  record  for  the  nriorning  sideni 
the  Gannett  papers  in  Portland 
Monday  papers  have  been  run¬ 
ning  40  pages. 

should  help  him  toward  his  I 
goal.”  j 

Allen  Sikes,  service  manager 
of  the  Bureau,  conducted  the 
showing.  Present  were  officers 
and  representatives  of  the  Amer 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  Association  of  Nai£ 
al  Advertisers,  Advertising  Re- 
search  Foundation,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep 
resentatives,  and  the  Bureau's 
governing  board  and  sales  com 
mittee. 

■ 

Ad  of  the  Month 

Lincoln,  Neb. — An  advertise¬ 
ment  prepared  by  Orlin  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Nebraska  State  Mr- 
nal  sales  staff,  was  chosen  as 
the  ad  of  the  month  by  the 
Association  of  National  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards.  The  ad,  full-page, 
carried  a  message  from  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Real  Estate  Board  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  copy  on 
local  realty  firms. 
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equipment  which  could  not  be  sold 
on  the  commercial  market  was  of¬ 
fered  and  all  equipment  is  restricted 
to  non-flyine  use. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 
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G-Men  Take  Wing  .  •  .  Another 
step  in  air  safety.  This  time  in  the 
form  of  a  law  which  protects  air 
travelers  and  air  shippers  from  lar¬ 
ceny  and  fraud.  The  law,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Motor  Vehicles  Theft 
Act,  gives  the  FBI  [urisdiction  over 
criminal  acts  pertaining  to  or  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  aircraft. 


First  Choice  of  Air  Travelers  .  .  .  That’s  the  twin  engine  Martin  2-0-2 
shown  above  at  the  Washington  National  Airport.  Serving  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines,  this  great  new  postwar  transport  has  proved  its  dependability  ...  set 
new  standards  for  airline  speed  and  comfort.  Soon  this  modern  Martin 
airliner  will  be  in  service  on  leading  airlines  everywhere.  Watch  for  it. 
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One  Big  Reason  ...  for  the  Mar¬ 
tin  2-0-2’s  exceptional  performance  is 
its  new  air  foil  . .  .  wing  design.  The 
small,  aerodynamically  efficient  Mar¬ 
tin  wing  increases  the  2-0-2’s  de¬ 
pendability  and  efficiency . . .  accounts 
for  its  high  cruising  speed  of  280 
m.p.h.  and  low  landing  speed  of 
81.5  m.p.h.  Other  exclusive  features 
of  the  2-0-2  include  automatic  pro¬ 
peller-feathering  system  and  flexible 
Mareng  fuel  cells. 


$3  Billion  .  .  .  Too  Much?  .  .  . 

83  billion  .  .  .  That’s  one  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  complete  air  program 
covering  all  phases  of  aviation 
development  to  guarantee  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  Think  it’s  too  much? 
Consider  these  facts.  During  1946 
S3.7  billion  was  spent  for  tobacco 
alone,  $8.7  billion  for  liquor  and 
$1.3  billion  for  jewelry. 


W  JklDCQAVT 


Sea-Going  Bomber  .  .  .  Largest 
and  heaviest  aircraft  used  in  carrier 
operations  is  Navy’s  new  AM-1 
Mauler.  This  rugged  dive-bomber 
features  the  new  Martin-developed 
intermeshing,  finger-type  dive  brakes 
which  open  in  five  seconds  .  .  .  slow 
the  plane  to  less  than  350  m.p.h.  in 
vertical  dive  .  .  .  make  lower  pull¬ 
outs  possible  for  greater  bombing 
accuracy.  Mauler  carries  2,000-pound 
bombload.  Mounts  four  20- milli¬ 
meter  cannon. 
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GET  THIS  BOOK 


New  Plastic  . . .  Soon,  longer  wear¬ 
ing,  more  attractive  products  in 
plastic  will  be  made  from  Marvinol, 
the  new,  versatile  plastic  raw  ma¬ 
terial  developed  in  Martin  research 
laboratories.  This  new,  all-purpose 
polyvinyl  chloride-type  resin  is  now 
Being  made  for  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  manufactured  at  Martin’s 
new  $3,000,000  Marvinol  plant  at 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
of  the  colorful  new  Martin  Booklet, 
“HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AIR.” 

The  Glenn  I...  Martin  Company,  / 
Dept.  180,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland  jT 


Air-Equipped  Schools ...  Approx¬ 
imately  3,000  U.  S.  schools  have  ac¬ 
quired,  practically  free,  from  govern¬ 
ment  surplus  disposal  units,  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  aircraft  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  for  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  aviation  courses.  Only 
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Pioneering  Ads  Lift 
Bank  to  First  Billion 


BANKS  bad  dignity,  strength, 

probity,  dependability  —  and 
such  worthy  qualities  were 
about  all  they  did  have  in  their 
advertising  prior  to  the  early 
1930’s. 

Something  new  was  added 
then,  an  offer  of  friendly  serv¬ 
ice,  by  the  Dime  Savings  Bank 
of  Brooklyn.  This  fall  the  bank 
totaled  up  results  and  boasted — 
in  newspaper  five-column  ads, 
of  course — that  it  had  passed  the 
half-billion  mark  in  total  assets. 

“The  last  few  years  the 
growth  has  been  tremendous,” 
the  bank’s  genial  president, 
George  C.  Johnson  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  "Advertising  has 
been  very  much  of  a  factor  in 
the  spurt.” 

Fourth  in  U.  S. 

The  Dime,  now  the  fourth 
largest  savings  bank  in  assets  in 
the  country,  gained  in  deposits 
$3,264,000  in  1934,  lost  ground  in 
1935,  but  from  1938  on  built  up 
steadily  and  enormously. 

"We’ve  gained  over  $50,000,000 
in  the  last  year  (nearer  $60,- 
000,000) — the  same  amount  the 
bank  had  for  total  assets  when 
I  came  here  30  years  ago,”  M!r. 
Johnson  declared. 

Eighty-eight  years  old,  the 
Dime  has  been  an  advertiser 
always,  a  regular  advertiser 
since  1921,  but  an  “aggressive” 
regular  advertiser  since  1934. 

“Aggressive”  is  President 
Johnson’s  word.  “Back  as  early 
as  1934,”  he  said  (he  was  treas¬ 
urer  then),  “we  pioneered  in 
advertising  short-term  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  mortgages.  It  had  been 
done  in  France,  but  no  other 
bank  in  the  area  had  come  out 
and  said,  “Here’s  what  you 


should  do  for  your  own  ben¬ 
efit!" 

“Money  to  Lend,”  headlined 
the  bank’s  new-style  ads  when 
the  Austin  Advertising  Agency 
took  over  the  account.  The  ads 
became  simp.e  and  specific. 

The  “old  fixed  mortgage  plan” 
was  compared  with  the  “new 
and  better  amortized  mortgage 
plan.” 

“1.  You  borrow  $5,000.  2.  You 
pay  $275  in  interest  every  year 
at  5Vfe%.  3.  In  25  years  you 
have  paid  $6,875  in  interest 
4.  After  25  years  you  still  owe 
$5,000.”  Or  new  plan,  “1.  You 
borrow  $5,000.  2.  Every  three 

months  you  pay  $50  to  reduce 
the  principal  debt.  3.  Each  time 
you  reduce  the  principal  you  al¬ 
so  reduce  the  interest.  4.  In 
25  years  you  only  pay  $3,472.25 
in  Interest  at  5V4%.  5.  And 

after  25  years  you  owe  nothing.” 

Worth  Repeating 

The  ad  produced  such  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  that  it  was  re¬ 
peated  with  and  without  varia¬ 
tions.  Its  message,  under  in¬ 
creasingly  informal  heads,  be¬ 
came  the  core  of  the  bank’s  pre 
war  advertising. 

This  trail-blazing  aroused  so 
much  interest  in  banking  circles 
that  Philip  A.  Benson,  then  pres¬ 
ident,  had  booklets  of  selected 
ads  republished  for  “institutions 
and  individuals  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  problems,  in  some  degree, 
partake  of  the  same  nature  as 
ours.” 

The  bank’s  advertising  was  an 
effort  to  define  the  previously 
rather  mysterious  financial  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  bank  to  a  great  many 
people,  explained  WiLard  Kohen 
of  Austin  agency,  who  has 
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Your  pitosuro  in  a  homo  will  bo  incrootod  if  It  b 
not,  or  doot  not  bocomo,  o  finonciol  burdon. 

H  Fou  plon  to  buy  or  build  o  homo,  our  now 
chart  will  givo  you  o  woolth  of  informotion  on  tho 
opproaimoto  monthly  corrying  chorgot  you  may 
oxpoct. 

Sdnd  for  this  CHART  ...  It's  froo  ...  or  como 
in  to  discvu  your  homo  finoncing  ptons  with  orto 
of  our  Mortgogo  Consuhonts. 
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worked  on  the  account  ever 
since  announcement  ads  gave 
way  to  selling  copy. 

“Our  advertising  was  the  same 
as  everybody  else’s  before  that,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  who  professed 
great  interest  in  the  way  ad¬ 
vertising  could  serve  the  bank 
and  its  customers.  “Then  it  be¬ 
came  very  individual.  It  almost 
said  ‘Swat  that  damn  mortgage 
and  get  rid  of  It.” 

During  the  war  the  Dime  ad¬ 
vertised  the  slogan  “Save  Now 
to  Buy  Later.”  During  the  last 
two  years  a  Home  Buyers’  In¬ 
stitute  with  related  booklets  and 
advertising  has  focussed  would- 
be  home  builders  on  the  need 
for  saving  for  a  home,  aided 
them  in  their  planning  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  get  from  the  bank 
the  advice  they  would  need. 

Recently  the  bank  got  out  a 
service  folder  showing  a  break¬ 
down  on  all  the  costs  of  a  new 


financed  home,  from  interest  to 
heating.  Response  to  two  adj 
which  have  so  far  offered  thii 
booklet  indicate  ^  the  pullini 
power  of  the  bank’s  advertiainf 
President  Johnson  asserted. 

Though  the  ads  carried  no 
coupon  (see  illustration),  “we 
were  getting  as  many  as  800  in¬ 
quiries  a  day,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
To  date  30,000  of  the  foWen 
have  been  distributed,  largely  is 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
advertising. 

The  latest  service  pioneered 
in  the  state  by  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank  is  a  mortgage  cancellation 
insurance  plan,  now  about  a 
year  old.  More  than  100,000  of 
the  booklets  describing  the  plan, 
offered  free  through  the  adi, 
have  been  distributed. 

'Stream  of  Applicotiona' 
Although  Mr.  Johnson  had  no 
breakdown  on  the  effects  of  tho 
bank’s  mortgage  services  and 
advertising  of  them,  he  noted 
“We  approve  200  to  300  mort¬ 
gages  a  week— which  metni  a 
stream  of  applications.” 

“We  can  trace  a  distinct  M- 
ing  off  when  we  lay  off  adver¬ 
tising  mortgages  for  a  time,"  be 
adde^. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  puts  $60,- 
000  into  its  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule,  by  far  its  biggest  appro¬ 
priation,  and  adds  to  that  budget 
for  special  events.  Ads  nm 
about  every  two  weeks  in  all 
the  major  New  York  City  nevi- 
papers,  suburban  dailies,  two 
civil  service  publications,  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet,  and  on  a  par¬ 
tial  schedule  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  and  15  weeUieiln 
the  area.  Although  early  stagei 
of  a  campaign  get  heavier  play, 
most  of  the  ads  run  375  lines 
Since  the  bank  first  started 
regular  advertising  schedules  in 
1921,  the  number  of  depositors 
has  more  than  doubled  and  de 
posits  and  resources  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  about  six. 


They  can’t  wait  to  get  at  the  easy  sales  in  the 
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rich  IOWA  market 


Who  wouldn’t  jump  at  the  chance  to  capture  a 
whole  state  full  of  free  spenders— in  one  con¬ 
venient  package!  You  can  do  it  with  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register,  the  unique  news¬ 
paper  that  covers  67%  of  Iowa  .  .  .  wraps  up 
a  state-wide  market  ranking  with  America’s 
top  20  cities!  This  rich  parcel  is  yours  for  a 
milline  rate  of  only  $1.66. 


The  Des  Moines 
Registerand  Tribune 


MCKAOIS  A  STATiWIDI  URBAN  IMARKn 
RANKING  AMONG  AMIRICA’S  TOR  20  CITIIS 


D.C.  s  Friendly 
Undertaker 
Slaps  Rivals 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington  —  W.  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Washington  undertaker 
who  buys  full-page  space  in 
newspapers,  including  Sunday 
rotogravure,  to  advertise  mortu¬ 
ary  services,  is  a  firm  believer 
that  frank  advertising  of  prices 
would  take  the  occupation  he 
follows  out  of  the  racket  class. 

Chambers,  who  “came  out  of 
a  livery  stable  and  made  a 
million  dollars  on  an  eighth- 
grade  education’’  in  a  business 
he  calls  “very  sweet,’’  was  asked 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
examine  and  comment  on  fu¬ 
neral  charges  by  Centralia,  Ind., 
morticians  who  buried  111  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  coal  mine  disaster. 

Fees  averaged  $732.38  a  per¬ 
son  or,  Chambers  said,  twice  his 
own  charges — yet  he  made  a 
million  dollars  after  starting  out 
as  a  lone  operator  and  now  has 
four  establishments  in  the  Cap¬ 
ital. 

“It’s  the  most  highly  special¬ 
ized  racket  in  the  world.  It  has 
no  standard  of  prices;  whatever 
can  be  charged  and  gotten  away 
with  is  the  guiding  rule.  My 
competitors  don’t  like  my  habit 
of  advertising  prices  in  black 
and  white,  because  they’d  rather 
keep  the  right  to  charge  six  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  for  the  same  fu¬ 
neral  to  six  different  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  they  can  pay. 
Why  some  of  these  bums  charge 
a  family  $90  to  bury  a  poor 
little  baby  in  a  casket  that 
costs  only  $4.50.’’ 

Scoffing  at  the  suggestion  that 
an  undertaker  is  a  “professional 
man,’’  Chambers  said  he  could 
teach  anyone  how  to  embalm  in 
60  days.  He  added  that  embalm¬ 
ing  costs  _  only  about  50  cents 
for  material  and  not  more  than 
|1  or  $2  for  labor  and  time.  An 
elephant  could  be  embalmed,  at 
a  profit,  for  $1.50,  he  estimated. 

’Slab  Happy* 

Chambers  adds  personal  ad¬ 
vertising  to  his  paid  copy,  when 
possible.  As  an  undertaker,  he 
describes  him.«ielf  as  “s.ab  hap¬ 
py”;  he  offers  cigarettes  from 
whatever  package  of  smokes  he 
happens  to  ha.e,  with  the 
proffer:  “Have  an  Old  Ghoul.” 

And  when  a  fight  fan  objected 
to  Chambers’s  loud  encourage¬ 
ment  to  one  of  the  contestants 
with  a  sarcastic,  “What  d’ya 
know  about  boxing,  anyway?” 
Chambers  contributed  this  gem 
of  non  sequitur:  “I’ve  boxed 
more  men  than  any  other  guy  in 
this  park!” 


Circuit  Speeded 

Establishment  of  a  new,  d 
speed  radiotelegrap 
circuit  between  the  Unit* 
States  and  the  four  occupii 
zones  in  Germany  by  Mackt 
nedio  and  Telegraph  Co.,  wi 
announced  this  week.  Pre 
merges  to  officials  accredit! 
^  the  Allied  Control  Authort 
wll  be  admitted  in  all  foi 
zones. 


Sporting  Idea 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — At  vet¬ 
erans*  hospitals  throughout 
Minnesota,  more  than  2,000 
disabled  soldiers  grinned  with 
anticipation  as  they  bit  into 
tangy  venison,  moose  and 
bear  at  all-game  dinners. 

The  event  was  staged  by  Ed 
Shave  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Minnesota 
sportsmen  “to  let  these  boys 
know  they  are  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  of  us."  ’The 
hunters  turned  up  with  20  deer, 
a  young  bear  and  bull  moose. 


U.  of  Wisconsin 
Staff  Change 

Madison,  Wls. — Changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  were  announced  Dec.  2„ 
making  Prof.  Henry  Ladd  Smith 
of  the  school,  its  first  depart¬ 
mental  chairman. 

Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  director  of  the  school, 
but  Smith  will  be  “presiding  offi¬ 
cer”  of  the  department  in  charge 
of  “internal  problems  such  as 
course  offerings,  teaching  duties 
and  budget  recommendations.” 
Hyde  will  have  charge  of  all 
outside  activities,  supervise  stu¬ 
dent  programs  and  activities  and 
represent  the  school  off  the  cam¬ 
pus. 

Smith  is  a  1929  Yale  graduate. 
He  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  Univjr- 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1936  and  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  1946.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Can¬ 
ton  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

■ 

Run-of-Mill  Items 
In  Society  'Letters' 

Duluth,  Minn.  —  The  Duluth 
Herald  &  News-Tribune  newspa¬ 
pers  have  inaugurated  two  in¬ 
formal  society  columns,  written 
in  newsy-.etter  form,  which  are 
receiving  a  “fine  reception,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prevost  Cou.ter,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

The  Herald  carries  daily  a 
letter  by  Peggy  Chepel,  society 
staff  writer,  covering  Duluth  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  the  News-Tribune 
a  similar  column  by  Rosemary 
Miller  on  Superior,  Wis.  activ¬ 
ities. 

The  columns  consume  small 
club  notices  and  many  short 
items  which  otherwise  would  be 
treated  separately. 

Vale  Elected 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Robert 
Vale,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Fourth  Estate  Square  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  local  newspapermen 
who  are  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  George  Zacharias, 
City  Hall  police  reporter  for  the 
News,  is  vicepresident;  Morris 
Rappaport.  of  the  same  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  department,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Nat  Frank,  treasurer. 
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Publishers  Call 
For  Revolution 
In  Printing 

San  Francisco  —  Acute  need 
of  technological  changes  in 
newspaper  production  exists 
todav,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Costs  and  conditions  demand 
this.  Smith  told  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Relations 
Round  Table.  Observing  that 
present  publishing  conditions  in 
Chicago  are  resulting  in  “papers 
just  as  good  as  before  and  with 
costs  one-third  less,”  Smith  en¬ 
visioned  a  future  when  report¬ 
ers  would  transmit  stories  direct 
onto  printing  presses. 

“We  need  a  technological 
revolution  very  acutely,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  — Thomas 

Robinson,  publisher  of  the 
Charlotte  News,  spoke  at  the 
Christmas  meeting  of  the  Mid¬ 
western  North  Carolina  I*ress 
Association  on  problems  in 
modern  day  publishing. 

Robinson  said  the  publishing 
business  has  become  so  expen¬ 
sive  that  the  only  light  he  could 
see  is  finding  a  less  expensive 
method  of  mechanical  operation. 

He  recommended  research  in¬ 
to  mechanical  fields. 

Offset  on  Newsprint 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  — Students 

at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  have  worked  out  a 
method  for  combining  letter- 
press  and  offset  printing  on 
newsprint  paper. 

Recent  issues  of  the  student 
paper,  the  Spirit,  produced  in 
the  RIT  laboratory,  have  con¬ 
tained  two  pages  of  pictures 
printed  by  offset.  The  rest  of 
the  paper,  an  eight-page  tabloid, 
is  regular  letterpress  printing, 
but  it's  all  done  on  newsprint. 

‘We  believe.”  said  Editor 
Frank  J.  Riesenberger,  “that 
this  disproves  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  belief  that  offset  cannot 
be  used  with  good  results  on 
newsprint.” 

■ 

Negro  Editors  to  Tour 
Pacific  Installations 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^An  inspection 
tour  of  mi-itary  bases  and  es- 
tabiishments  in  the  Pacific  and 
Japan  by  a  group  of  editors  and 
pubiishers  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Pubiishers  Association 
was  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  in  their  quarterly 
meeting  here  recently. 

The  junket  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  firsthand  in¬ 
formation  about  the  utilization 
and  treatment  of  Negro  soldiers, 
sai.ors,  marines  and  coast 
guardsmen  stationed  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theatre. 

Preiiminary  plans  were  also 
completed  for  the  observance 
early  in  1948  of  National  Negro 
Newspaper  Week.  Dowdal  H. 
Davis,  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Call,  and  Frank 
L.  Stanley,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Defender,  were  named 
to  the  committee. 


Boredom  Test 
Told  to  Students 

Detroit — Journalism  students 
here  got  it  straight  from  John  C. 
Manning,  managing  editor  of 
Detroit  Times,  that  an  inex¬ 
haustible  curiosity  about  peo¬ 
ple,  government  and  everyday 
incidents  is  the  prime  requisite 
for  being  a  good  reporter.  He 
spoke  to  more  than  400  students 
at  Wayne  University’s  12th  an¬ 
nual  press  conference. 

Manning  said;  “Ask  yourself 
how  interested  you  are  in  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  news  maga¬ 
zines.  If  they  bore  you,  the 
work  will  bore  you  even  more.” 

Judges  Named 
For  NHDGA 
Ad  Competition 

Appointment  of  judges  of  the 
100  best  retail  newsp>-'3r  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  1947  ..as  been 
announced  by  Howard  P.  Abra¬ 
hams,  manager  ot  the  sales  pr(> 
motion  division.  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 

’They  are:  V.  Edwaio  Borges, 
Vincent  Edwards,  Inc.;  Kenneth 
Collins,  Burlington  Mills  Corp.; 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean. 
New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing;  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
vicepresident,  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  and  president.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion;  George  Grinham,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  and  a  director  of 
NAEA  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;  H.  Ford  Perine,  mer¬ 
chandise  director.  Life;  Eldridge 
Peterson,  editor.  Printers’  Ink; 
Ralf  Shockey,  director,  Meyer- 
Both  Co.;  Herbert  G.  Wyman, 
advertising  director,  Pittsburgh 
Post  -  Gazette,  and  chairman, 
NAEA  -  NRDGA  Coordinating 
Committee. 

Selections  will  be  made  early 
in  January  and  winners  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  37th  annual 
NRDGA  convention,  Jan.  12  to 
16,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

a 

$11,000  Contributed 
To  Polio  Fight 

Boston,  Mass. — A  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  gift  of  $11,029.01  was 
contributed  to  the  fight  against 
infantile  paralysis  by  the  Boston 
Post  last  week.  The  check  rep¬ 
resented  proceeds  from  a  junior 
all-star  baseball  game  playcdi' 
last  August  between  teams  rep¬ 
resenting  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Post  sponsored  the  Bos¬ 
ton  team,  while  the  All-New 
England  players  were  sponsored 
by  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  Burlington  (Vt.)  News,- 
Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript,  Au¬ 
gusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jowmal,. 
Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Tribarwe;. 
Manchester  ( N.  H. )  Union-L^®** 
er.  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  Portland  (Me.)  Express 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  and 
Station  WFCI,  Pawtucket.  R  I 

Gerry  Hern,  Post  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  presented  the  check  to  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  Boston. 
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'Co-op'  Ads 
Boost  State 
Of  New  Jersey 

A  new  type  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  program  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  with  county,  municipal 
and  private  industrial  groups 


supplementing  the  state’s  sched¬ 
ule  in  four  newspapers. 

The  program  was  developed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Council,  the 
state’s  promotional  agency,  and 
is  applied  to  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  schedule  which  calis 
for  12  insertions  in  two  months. 

Council  ads  describe  the  stra¬ 
tegic  advantages  of  New  Jersey 
industrial  locations  and  carry 
the  theme  that  “your  industrial 
position  in  1950  wili  depend  on 
the  plant  location  you  choose 
in  1947.” 

Each  of  the  Council’s  inser¬ 
tions  is  supplemented  by  tie-in 
advertisements  sponsored  by 
county  and  municipal  governing 
bodies,  local  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  commissions,  real  estate 
and  industrial  brokers  and  other 
interested  groups. 

While  Council  ads  describe 
the  general  advantages  of  the 
state,  the  tie-in  advertising  calls 
attention  to  the  particular  ad 
vantages  of  the  local  commun¬ 
ities  and  carries  specific  Indus 
trial  listings  of  individual 
brokers. 

Each  of  the  Councl  ads  is 
three  columns  by  100  lines.  On 
the  schedule  are  New  York 
Times.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Ads  are  prepared  and  placed 
by  United  Advertising  Agency. 

■ 

Italian  Daily  Wins 
In  Editorial  Contest 

II  Progresso  Italo-Americano, 
Italian  daily  of  New  York  City, 
was  awarded  first  prize  this 
week  in  a  national  contest  for 
the  best  editorial  in  a  foreign- 
language  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of 
overcoming  group  prejudice. 

The  award  was  announced  by 
the  Common  Council  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Unity,  sponsor  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Second  prize  went  to 
Svoboda,  Ukrainian  daily  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  and  third  prize 
to  Dielli,  Albanian  weekly  of 
Boston. 


Famed  News  Ship 
Renamed  /or  Hero 

The  U.S.  Army  transport 
“Spindle  Eye”  has  been  renamed 
in  honor  of  Staff  Sergt.  Curtis 
F.  Shoup  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  killed  in  action  Jan.  7,  1945 
near  Til-ett,  Belgium. 

The  transport,  which  operated 
in  the  Pacific  area  during  the 
war,  was  set  up  as  a  special 
news  transmission  ship  for  the 
invasion  of  Japan  and  was 
used  during  the  Bikini  atom- 
bomb  test.  As  a  news  transmis¬ 
sion  ship  it  had  probably  the 
most  powerful  radio  equipment 
ever  installed  on  any  ship  in  the 
world. 

Local  Appeal 
Boosts  Sales 
Of  Flour  Firm 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  current 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
for  Crown  Mills,  prepared  by 
their  agency,  Richard  G.  Mont¬ 
gomery  &  Associates,  is  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  a  good  account,  on 
a  regional  basis,  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  large  na¬ 
tional  food  advertisers. 

Capitalizing  on  “local  appeal,” 
the  one  element  exce^ingly 
difficult  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  inject  into  their  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  Montgomery  agency 
planned  a  ten-month  newspaper 
series,  built  around  a  testimonial 
idea  using  local  women  in  the 
tightly-knit  Crown  market. 

No  money  inducement  is  of¬ 
fered  for  the  testimonials.  In¬ 
stead,  the  endorsements  come 
from  women  in  the  area  who 
are  regular  users  of  the  various 
Crown  products  and  who  are 
actuall.v  satisfied,  enthusiastic 
customers.  Along  with  the  en¬ 
dorsement.  each  woman  chosen 
submits  her  favorite  recipe, 
using  Crown  flour,  and  this  1 
recipe  is  made  an  essential 
part  of  the  basic  ad. 

These  ads,  three  columns  by 
nine  inches,  alternate  with  a 
smaller  one  column  series  in 
both  of  the  Portland  newspapers. 

Along  with  complete  news-  j 
paper  coverage,  the  consumer  I 
advertising  schedule  for  Crown 
Best  Patent  Flour  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  Crown  products  includes 
local  radio  spots  in  five  key 
cities,  painted  bulletins  and 
transit  cards  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  Portland  area. 

According  to  recent  surveys, 
Crown  Best  Patent  Flour  now  ' 
stands  number  two  in  its  market 
area  in  total  sales  and  is  steadily 
climbing  toward  the  number  one 
seller,  a  heavily  advertised  na¬ 
tional  brand. 


WONDERS  FOR  YOU 

Ye»,  wonders  of  buyiinr.  sollinir,  hir- 
in?,  etc.,  are  onnstantly  bein?  per- 
formetl  b.v  EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER 
('laHsiOrd  Ads.  To  order  a  wonder¬ 
worker.  phone  or  write 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  0-.T053 


ARF  Releases 
Pilot  Study 
Of  Weekly 

A  report  on  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Pilot  Study  —  measuring 
readership  of  the  Hancock 
County  Journal,  Carthage,  Hi. — 
has  been  issued  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation. 

Conducted  in  April,  1946,  this 
study  was  designed  to  develop 
a  sound  but  economical  method 
of  measuring  total  audience  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  as  well  as 
the  readership  of  editorial  items 
and  advertisements. 

’The  Foundation  said  its  de¬ 
cision  to  publish  the  results  of 
the  pilot  study  at  this  time  was 
due  largely  to  the  “increased 
amount  of  interest  currentiy  be¬ 
ing  expressed  by  advertiser, 
agency  and  publisher  executives 
in  the  proposed  Continuing 
Study  of  Weekly  Newspapers.” 

Interviewing  was  conducted 
over  a  three-day  period,  from 
four  to  six  days  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  April  11,  1946,  issue. 

TTie  12-page  issue  contained 
9  editorial  departments,  96  gen¬ 
eral  news  stories,  10  editorial 
illustrations,  74  general  display 
advertisements  and  4  columns  of 
classified. 

The  study  showed  that  the 
Journal,  with  a  circulation  of 
3.597,  had  a  total  of  10.200  per¬ 
sons  12  years  of  age  and  over 
among  its  subscriber  families. 
Of  this  total  4.900  were  males 
and  5,300  were  females. 

Readers  averaged  2.76%  per 
subscriber  family,  with  a  total 
of  9,900  readers  for  the  meas 
ured  issue.  ^ 

Men  were  found  to  have  read  ; 
more  general  news  stories  and  1 
editorials,  but  women’s  average  j 
readership  for  all  pages  of  the  | 
measured  issue  topped  the  men’s 
average  by  four  points.  Women 
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also  scored  higher  than  men  in 
readership  of  both  society  news 
and  pictures,  and  sports  news 
and  pictures. 

Men  outranked  women  by  21 
percentage  points  in  readership 
of  one  or  more  national  ads,  but 
women  scored  two  percentage 
points  higher  on  local  ads 
More  men  than  women  read  the 
classified  ads,  but  the  situation 
was  reversed  when  it  came  to 
amusement  advertising. 

The  editorial  item  that  at 
tracted  the  greatest  percentage 
of  men  was  an  editorial  page 
column  titled  “Around  the 
Square.”  With  a  readership 
score  of  M-78%,  W-79%,  this 
feature  ranked  second  in  pop 
ularity  with  women. 

Highest  scoring  item  with 
women  was  a  front  page  news 
story  headlined  “French  Bride 
Likes  Our  Clothes,  But  Own 
Styles.” 

Observation  of  pictures  was 
high,  with  top  honors  going  to 
a  four-column  wide  picture  in 
the  front  page  of  the  Carthage 
High  School  band. 


Sengstacke  Wins 

Chicago — John  H.  Sengstacke. 
president  of  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  Negro  newspaper,  has 
won  his  long  court  fight  with 
Attorney  James  B.  Cashin,  who 
had  sought  to  have  a  receiver 
appointed  for  the  paper.  Su 
perior  Judge  Robert  E.  Crowe 
has  refused  to  sign  such  a  de 
cree. 

A  similar  decision  was  handed 
down  last  summer  by  Probate 
Judge  William  F.  Waugh. 


116,325 

M«t.  County  Populotiei 

Bareaa  of  Coiisii*,  1f44 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Kock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduois  School  oi  Jouraoliun.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Niemon  Fellows  Write 
Frankly  of  Their  Calling 


VOUR  NEWSPAPER.  Blueprint  for 
3  Better  Press  1^  Nine  NHeman  Fel¬ 
lows,  1945-46.  Edited  by  Leon  Svir- 
«kv  New  York:  M.iciiiilLm  Com 
pany-  202  pp.  $2.75. 


henry  T.  HASKELL,  editor  of 

the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
once  wrote:  ‘‘In  my  newspaper 
experience  I  am  constantly 
amazed  at  the  number  of  people 
who  refuse  to  face  unpleasant 
facts.  One  of  the  prevalent 
vices  of  mankind,  I  be.ieve,  Is 
the  eagerness  of  people  to  kid 
themselves  —  which  gets  them 
nowhere.” 

Mr.  Haskell’s  warning  is  apt 
to  sound  in  two  directions  as 
one  reads  the  recurrent  and  in¬ 
creasing  criticisms  of  the  press. 
In  "Your  Newspaper,”  by  Nine 
Nieman  Fellows,  for  instance, 
you  read  the  following  charges 
and  assumptions: 

1.  Today  the  newspapers, 
while  still  powerful,  have  lost 
their  leadership.  Readers  no 
ionger  look  to  them  for  advice 
and  wisdom  in  making  great  de¬ 
cisions.  The  newspapers  are 
held  suspect  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

2.  The  press,  say  its  critics,  is 
irresponsible,  biased  in  favor  of 
property  and  privilege,  too  nar- 
row.y  owned  and  controlled. 

3.  The  headline  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  device  gone  wrong.  It  has 
been  converted  too  often  into  a 
vehicle  for  propaganda  and  a 
shabby  trick  to  sell  papers. 

4.  Syndicated  material  has 
given  journalism  a  ‘‘hideous  uni¬ 
formity.” 

5.  News  is  badly  written.  Hu¬ 
morless,  sha.low,  cut-and-dried, 
the  average  news  story  ponder¬ 
ously  presents  facts  that  never 
quite  add  up  to  anything  mean¬ 
ingful,  a  drama  that  never  quite 
comes  alive. 

8.  ‘The  problem  in  reporting 
international  news  is  to  make 
things  clear — not  to  write  down 
to  the  reader  by  oversimplifying 
or  skipping  important  facts. 
Correspondents  often  do  not 
themse.ves  understand  what 
they  are  trying  to  write  about. 

7.  There  are  dozens  of  dis¬ 
putes  in  each  day’s  paper  con¬ 
cerning  which  some  approxima¬ 
tion  to  truth  can  be  asserted. 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  says 
that  1,000,000  of  the  2,400,000 
Federal  Government  employes 
can  be  fired  without  impairing 
efficiency.  President  Truman 
says.  Nonsense.  Is  there  no  way 
of  determining  whether  Senator 
l^rd  is  or  is  not  talking  sense? 
Three  senators  assert  that  low- 
cost  housing  cannot  be  built  un¬ 
less  the  Government  helps.  The 
National  Association  of  Real  Es- 

Boards  cries.  Socialism, 
^at  does  experience  show? 
l^at  are  the  facts?  It  must  be 
me  function  of  the  press  in  a 
democracy  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  answer  them  hon¬ 
estly. 

8.  A  newspaper  can  be  suc¬ 


cessful  without  depending  pri¬ 
marily  upon  such  things  as 
comics. 

9.  A  newspaper  is  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  well  and  intel¬ 
ligently  written. 

10.  A  newspaper  can  be 
enormously  profitable  by  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  common  man. 

Despite  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  history  of  journalism,  the 
Icirgest  investment  and  the  high¬ 
est  educational  level  of  staff 
members,  practically  no  editors 
and  few  publishers  kid  them¬ 
selves  about  both  the  room  and 
the  need  for  newspaper  im¬ 
provement.  That  is  one  direc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Haskell's  comment 
takes.  The  other  is  that  when 
one  starts  reading  proposals  for 
the  newspaper  of  tomorrow — a 
tomorrow  which,  as  Shop  Talk 
AT  Thuity  suggested,  is  already 
here — one  realizes  that  many  re¬ 
forms  admittedly  desirable  are 
as  yet  impracticable. 

Still,  it  is  affectionate  needling 
in  book  after  book  and  ta.k  after 
talk  that  evolves  a  progress  in 
man  made  institutions.  When 
Wallace  Crossley  was  publishdr 
of  the  Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star- 
Journal,  he  declared  that  the 
high  point  of  his  career  was 
reached  when  he  began  to  act 
upon  his  be.ief  that  “a  sane  ap¬ 
praisal  of  all  condemnation  may 
result  in  advantage  to  the  person 
attacked — may  open  his  eyes  to 
faults  not  previously  admitted 
and  his  ears  to  voices  before 
unheard  or  unheeded.” 

In  fact,  this  Nieman  criticism 
of  remembered  newspapers  is 
more  constructive,  more  impres¬ 
sive,  than  their  ‘‘Design  for  a 
Daily,‘’  the  blueprint  part  of 
their  book.  Their  criticism  is 
largely  sound.  It  comes  from 
a  reasonable  amount  of  actual 
experience.  Most  of  it  is  docu¬ 
mented. 

All  nine  co-authors  have  had 
newspaper  experience.  The  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  book  has  for  the  last 
10  years  been  on  Time  magazine. 
One  co-author  is  a  publicity 
man.  Another  is  a  journalism 
teacher.  Two  are  press  asso¬ 
ciation  writers;  one  a  radio  cor¬ 
respondent:  another,  a  newspa¬ 
per  woman  political  writer;  one 
a  Sunday  ^itor,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  contributor  is  a  labor 
reporter  for  PM. 

Included  in  the  book  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  signifi¬ 
cant  comments  on  the  press  by 
Harvard’s  philosopher,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry;  Charles  W.  Mor¬ 
ton,  associate  editor  of  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Cohn 
of  the  Rockefeller  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  author  of  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book  on  the  American 
scene,  "Minerva’s  Progress.” 

‘‘Your  Newspaper”  Is  well- 
written,  factual  and  profession¬ 
al.  It  is  a  provocative  volume. 
It  is  not  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  American  press.  Some  of  its 
statements  are  therefore  more 
suggestive  and  Individual  than 
widely  applicable. 

When  you  read  the  sweeping 
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statement,  for  example,  that 
"readers  no  longer  look  to  news¬ 
papers  for  advice  and  wisdom” 
you  are  apt  to  recall  minority 
but  significant  exceptions.  A 
few  days  ago  a  particularly  in¬ 
telligent  state  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  re¬ 
marked  whimsically: 

"I  wish  the  newspapers  of  our 
state  could  get  together.  When¬ 
ever  an  important  issue  comes 
before  our  body,  the  delegates 
divide  into  thoroughly  informed 
and  equally  convince  factions. 
One  steadfastly  holds  to  facts 
and  opinions  of  the  paper  they 
live  by,  others  to  similar  data 
but  different  judgments  of  their 
favorite  press.’’ 

The  authors’  emphasis  on 
more  authentic  answers  to  cur¬ 
rent  questions,  and  on  a  greater 
play  for  significant  news,  made 
readab.e  by  clarity  of  back¬ 
ground  and  language  and  better 
writing,  is  certainly  provocative 
and  scarcely  debatable.  Their 
urging  of  fuller  coverage  of  the 
press  itself  as  a  subject  of  public 
interest  is  as  sound  as  their  ad 
vocacy  of  more  sub-soil  report¬ 
ing  of  the  practical  problems  of 
education. 

Books  like  this  are  needed  for 
the  thought  and  discussion  they 
produce.  Obviously,  news  has 
more  content  than  color  movies. 
And  a  practical  problem  is  to 
make  the  glut  of  occurrences 
and  what  they  mean  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  technico.or.  This 
suggests  the  problem  of  a  better 
public  as  well  as  a  better  press. 
Yet,  doubtless,  it  is  just  as 
wrong  to  underestimate  readers’ 
intelligence  as  to  overestimate 
their  vocabulary  and  back¬ 
ground. 

Annual  Assigment  Book 
Of  Data  for  City  Desks 

ASSIGNMENT  BOOK  AND  DAILY 
EDITORIAL  CALEN'DAR  by  John 
B.  Daniell.  Newspaper  Desk  Book: 
Santa  Monica,  Caiiforni.a.  732  pp. 
$10.50. 

ON  DEC.  7,  1948,  city  editors 
cou-d  turn  that  page  of  this 
volume  and  from  it  report  in  a 
box  these  headlines  from  Dec.  7 
papers: 

1941— ^ APS  BOMB  PEARL 

HARBOR 

1942—  BIGGEST  DAY  RAID 
STRIKES  NAZIS 

1943—  TRIPLE  BLOW  AT 
REICH  IS  CHAR’TED 

1944—  MANCHURIA  RAIDED 
BY  SUPERFORTS 

1945—  YAMASHITA  CONVICT¬ 
ED:  MUST  DIE 

1946—  U.S.  RUSHES  LEWIS 
CASE  TO  HIGH  COURT 

On  the  same  i^ge  they  could 
see  that  Dec.  7  is  the  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  first  state-ratification 
of  the  American  Constitution — 
by  Delaware  in  1787;  of  the 
death  in  Chicago  in  1913  of  A. 
Montgomery  Ward,  the  mail  or¬ 
der  tycoon,  at  the  age  of  70;  of 
the  race  riot  at  Vicksburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  1875  over  an  attempt 
to  reinstate  a  carpetbag  sheriff, 
and  of  the  birth  in  1542  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  who  was  execut¬ 
ed  on  the  order  of  her  cousin, 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Editors  could  find  the  names 
of  living  newsworthy  persons 
for  whose  birth  the  day  was  an 
anniversary,  and  that  Dec.  7 
was  admission  day  for  Dela¬ 
ware.  There  would  be  a  select¬ 


ed  verse  from  the  Bible,  reli¬ 
gious  calendar  facts,  and  a  re¬ 
minder  that  “there  are  only  16 
more  shopping  days  until  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

There  is  such  a  page  for  each 
of  the  365  days.  A  facing  page 
provides  a  6  by  9  printed  assign¬ 
ment  blank  with  space  for  11 
sources  of  news:  (jeneral.  Po¬ 
lice,  Sports,  Courts,  Hotels,  City 
and  County,  Federal,  Features, 
Special  Events,  Ideas  for  this 
Date  Next  Year. 

Altogether  the  data-tips  list 
more  than  1,500  anniversaries 
of  historical  events,  more  than 
1,500  names  of  prominent  per¬ 
sons  by  birthdays,  and  news¬ 
worthy  holidays,  special  days 
and  weeks. 

John  B.  Daniell,  the  author, 
established  the  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  of  British  Columbia,  “The 
Cariboo  Observer,"  in  1908. 

First  Full-Dress  Study 
Of  Historical  Weekly 

NILES’  WEEKLY  REGISTER:  New* 
Magazine  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
by  Norval  Neil  Luxon.  Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  337 
rp.  $5.00. 

NILES’  WEEKLY  REGISTER, 
published  from  1811  to  1849, 
was  perhaps  the  first  paper  in 
the  United  States  to  be  truly  in¬ 
dependent — at  least  after  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harris’  Publick  Occur¬ 
rences  was  suspended  following 
its  first  forthright  issue.  ’The 
Register  was  extraordinary  be¬ 
cause  it  impartially  printed  both 
sides  of  contemporary  contro¬ 
versial  questions  in  a  period 
when  most  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  were 
frankly  partisan. 

Its  vigorous  and  intelligent 
editor,  Hezekiah  NLes,  followed 
steadfastly  his  avowed  dual- 
purpose  of  printing  news  for 
contemporaries  and  of  preserv¬ 
ing  for  posterity  significant 
speeches,  documents  and  corre¬ 
spondence  of  public  officials. 

"That  he  succeeded,”  writes 
Dr.  Norval  Luxon,  “is  indicated 
by  the  widespread  use  made  of 
the  Register  by  historians  seek¬ 
ing  a  contemporary  picture  of 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
in  America.” 

In  the  issue  of  November  24, 
1821,  an  editorial  speaks  of  a 
fireside  conversation  urith  my 
numerous  readers  and  friends. 
Stephen  Early  implied  by  letter 
to  Dr.  Luxon,  however,  that  Ed¬ 
itor  Niles’  expression  did  not 
suggest  “fireside  chat”  to  Frank-* 
lin  Roosevelt  inasmuch  as  news¬ 
papermen  created  the  phrase. 

Dr.  Luxon,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University, 
who  took  a  doctorate  in  history 
at  the  University  of  California, 
has  accomplished  a  scholarly 
and  valuable  study  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  handling  of  the  crucial 
issues  of  19th  century  America. 

For  editorial  page  men  as  well 
as  historians,  this  volume  is 
stimulating  and  competent 
■ 

Dinner  for  Eight 

Rawlins,  Wyo. — Eight  lonely 
and  ill  old  men  will  have  a 
merry  Christmas  because  of  a 
story  in  the  Rawlins  Times.  A 
newcomer  to  the  Wyoming  city, 
Abe  Cohen,  whose  57th  birthday 
falls  on  Dec.  25,  read  the  Times 
account,  then  arranged  holiday 
dinners  for  them. 
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1  NEWS  PHOTOS 


ARIZONA  AL’S  WRANGLERS 

Personnel  from  Kelly-Smith  Co^  representatives  oi  Phoenix  Arisona 
Republic  and  Gazette  ore  duly  initiated  in  "Arizona  Al's  Wranglers." 
Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Paul  Gasser,  display  salesman;  Jack 
Forbes.  K-S  Los  Angeles;  Hobe  Franks,  notional  odvertising  man- 
oger,  ond  John  Woodman.  K-S  Chicago. 


Beck  Awards 
Given  Three 
Tribune  Men 

Chicago — Winners  of  the  fifth 
annual  Edward  Scott  Beck  Foun¬ 
dation  awards  for  the  best  news 
stories  and  picture  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1947 
were  announced  here  this  week 
by  a  jury  of  news  department 
executives. 

The  1947  winners,  each  of 
whom  received  $500,  are: 

Best  Local  Newt  Story — James 
Doherty,  crime  and  political  re¬ 
porter,  for  his  .series  of  stories 
which  uncovered  the  scandals 
behind  the  paroles  of  four  no¬ 
torious  gangsters  from  a  federal 
penitentiary. 

Best  Foreign  Newt  Story — ^Hal 
Foust,  Berlin  correspondent,  for 
his  exclusive  accounts  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  lands  behind 
the  iron  curtain  of  censorship 
erected  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Best  News  Picture  —  Chester 
Gabrysiak,  for  his  action  photo 
of  a  boxer  flying  through  the 
air  during  a  bout  in  the  Golden 
Gloves  quarter  finals  last  Feb. 
26. 

All  Are  Veterans 

All  of  the  winners  are  Trib¬ 
une  veterans.  Doherty  joined 
the  staff  March  17,  1919,  and  is 
one  of  the  famous  Doherty 
brother  clan  in  Chicago  journal¬ 
ism.  He  has  specialized  on 
politico  -  criminal  activities  of 
Chicago's  gangs. 

Foust  has  been  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  20  years  and  served  as  au¬ 
tomobile  editor  from  1929  until 
he  became  a  war  correspondent 
in  1944.  He  received  the  Beck 
award  in  1945  for  a  series  of 
stories  which  revea.ed  for  the 
first  time  the  conditions  in  the 
Baltic  countries  overrun  by 
Rus.sia. 

Gabrysiak  Joined  the  Tribune 
in  1926  as  a  copy  boy  and  be¬ 
came  a  photographer  in  1934. 
He  received  the  Beck  award  in 
1945  for  a  photo  of  the  victim 
of  a  hit-run  driver  lying  in  the 
street. 

The  Beck  awards  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune  for  27  years,  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Clare  B.  Beck,  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes. 
Mr.  Beck  died  Dec.  25,  1942. 

Members  of  the  jury,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher, 
are  the  managing  editor,  city  ed¬ 
itor  and  news  editor. 

■ 

Bowles  Addresses 
500  at  Yule  Party 

Spkingfield,  Mass.  —  Sherman 
H.  Bowles,  appearing  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Springfield 
Newspaper  Employe’s  Benefit 
Association,  made  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  address  in  years  last  week 
at  the  first  Christmas  party  in 
four  years.  He  extended  greet¬ 
ings  to  more  than  500  employes 
who  attended  the  affair  at  Hotel 
Highland.  Sports  Editor  Walter 
GVaham  read  a  lengthy  original 
poem  containing  the  names  of 
more  than  200  employes. 
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Phelps  Adams 
New  President 
Of  Gridiron  Club 

Washington  —  Phelps  H.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  been 
elected  1948  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  succeeding  Har¬ 
old  M.  Talburt,  cartoonist  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Other  officers  chosen  are: 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  Des  Moines 
I  la. )  Register  and  Tribune,  vice- 
president;  Paul  R.  Leach,  Knight 
Newspapers,  secretary;  Wa.ker 
S.  Buel.  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  treasurer;  Lewis  Wood, 
New  York  Times,  historian. 

With  the  new  officers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  serve  on  the  execu- 
tive  committee:  James  L. 
Wright,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  United 
Press;  Thomas  Stokes,  United 
Features  Syndicate. 

Norman  W.  Baxter,  Washing¬ 
ton  editorial  correspondent  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
was  elected  to  active  member¬ 
ship. 

These  announcements  were 
made  at  the  Dec.  13  winter  din¬ 
ner  of  the  club  which  attracted 
500  guests  to  Washington,  in¬ 
cluding  President  Truman. 

■ 

‘For  Men  Only'  Day 
Boosts  Store's  Sales 

Cincinnati,  O. — ^H  &  S  Pogue 
Co.,  Cincinnati  department  store, 
figures  it  increased  its  day-be- 
fore  -  Thanksgiving  b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s 
16.8%  as  a  result  of  inviting 
men  to  shop  at  Pogue’s  on  the 
most  peaceful  day  of  the  pre- 
Christmas  shopping  season. 

With  the  headline  stating, 
"Men!  Tomorrow  is  Your  Day 
to  Shop  at  Pogue’s,"  the  store’s 
advertisement  added:  "Most 
women  will  be  at  home  fussing 
over  turkeys;  you’ll  enjoy  the 
widest  choice  of  Christmas  gifts; 
and  you  can  shop  in  really 
quiet,  unhurried  comfort.” 

The  full-page  ad  was  run  Tues¬ 
day,  Nov.  25,  in  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  Cincinnati  Post. 


Husband-Wife 
Team  to  Write 
About  ^People* 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  will  begin  publishing  a  new 
column — devoted  primarily  to 
people — early  in  January.  It 
will  bring  readers  informal  news 
about  prominent  people  and  the 
man-in-the-street  who  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  public  eye. 

The  column  will  be  written 
by  a  husband-and-wife  team, 
Robert  C.  Boardman,  29,  and 
Jean  Nowell  Boardman,  27. 
They  will  cover  their  stories  to¬ 
gether. 

Jean  Boardman  has  been  a 
general  assignment  reporter  on 
the  Herald  Tribune  since  July, 
1944.  Prior  to  that  she  was  a 
reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  She  was  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  with 
an  A.B.  degree  in  1942.  Her 
father,  the  late  Patterson  Dana 
Nowell,  was  publisher  of  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance  Reg¬ 
ister  from  1922-32. 

R.  C.  Boardman  was  graduated 
from  Wil.iams  College  in  1940. 
His  experience  to  date  has  been 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  .  .  .  with 
the  exception  of  a  long  stint  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Boardmans,  who  met  over 
a  typewriter  in  the  H-T  city 
room,  were  married  Aug.  17, 
1946. 


French  Group  Elects 

Paris — A  new  board  of  the 
Syndicat  de  la  Presse  Parisienne 
has  been  elected.  President  is 
M.  Claude  Belanger  (Le  Pari- 
sien  Libiei);  first  vicepresident, 
Henri  Massot  (Paris- Presse); 
vicepresidents  Marcel  Dedecker 
(Le  Populaire)  and  Henri  Mas- 
son-Forestier  (Le  Figaro);  sec¬ 
retary-general,  Gilbert  de  V4ri- 
court  (Ce  Matin);  assistant  sec¬ 
retary-general,  Henri  Snadja 
( Combat ) ;  treasurer.  Patrice 
'Thominet  (L’Equipre);  assistant 
treasurer.  Maurice  Chatelain 
( U  Aurora). 


Evjue  Argues 
Rope  Identity 
Low  Is  Invalid 

Madison,  Wis. — ^Appearing  h 
Superior  Court,  William  T 
Evjue,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Madison  Capital  Timet 
waived  preliminai^  hearing  oo 
charges  of  violating  the  state 
law  which  prohibits  newspaptn 
from  revealing  the  name  of  rao> 
victims. 

The  charge  was  based  on  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  name  and  pictun 
of  a  woman  who  was  rap^  bi 
two  men  who  murdered  he 
brother-in-law,  Carl  L.  Carlioo, 
University  of  Wisconsin  student 
Nov.  14.  The  slayers  are  serving 
life  terms  in  the  state  prison 

In  an  affidavit  filed  with  Judge 
Roy  Proctor,  Evjue  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
maintaining  it  violates  both  the 
state  and  federal  constitutions 
which  guarantee  freedom  of  the 
press  and  speech.  He  aho 
claimed  enforcement  would  vio¬ 
late  two  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  that  prohibit  depriiging  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  liberty  or  propertj 
without  due  process  of  law. 

The  brief  argued  that  any  such 
prohibition  would  have  to  apply 
equally  to  out-of-state  newspa¬ 
pers  sold  in  Wisconsin  and  to 
news  agency  reports  and  radio 
broadcasts. 

The  court  gave  District  At¬ 
torney  E.  J.  Wilke  until  Dec.  2 
to  file  an  answer.  Unless  the 
court  upholds  Evjue’s  challenge 
of  constitutionality,  he  will  set 
a  date  for  trial.  If  convicted, 
Evjue  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
$500  fine,  a  year  in  jail,  or  both. 

The  Capital  Times  has  started 
a  Carlson  Fund  to  provide  aid 
for  the  widow  and  baby  of  the 
university  pre-medical  student 
Contributions  exceed  $1,000. 

■ 

Dewey  and  Benson 
Retire  in  Framingham 

Framingham,  Mass.— Ralph  F. 
Dewey  has  retired  as  managing 
editor  and  Alvers  C.  Benson  is 
business  manager  of  the  Fram¬ 
ingham  News. 

Dewey  joined  the  News  staff 
soon  after  he  finished  high 
school  50  years  ago,  to  handle 
the  entire  editorial  duties,  and 
Benson  became  the  advertising 
and  business  manager  48  yean 
ago.  They  were  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  late  Char.es 
J.  MacPherson,  founder  of  the 
News. 

To  fill  the  vacancies,  Raymond 
J.  Callahan,  city  editor,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor;  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  MacPherson,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  paper,  has 
been  named  business  manager, 
and  Leon  T.  Sheltry  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  has  been 
named  advertising  manager. 

$28,00  Estate 

Philadelphia  —  Robert  ^ 
Jones,  editorial  writer  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  ^ 
died  Dec.  2,  left  an  estate  of  $28i- 
000,  according  to  his  will  pro¬ 
bated  at  Norristown.  It  is 
to  his  wife  Lydia,  with  tte 
stipulation  that  at  her 
the  principal  be  divided  among 
his  three  sons. 
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Whichever  way  you  look  at  him 


POOR  LITTLE  RICH  MAN  is  a  new  type  comic 
by  Dunkel,  an  artist  who's  no  newcomer  to 
the  cartooning  field. 

Here  is  a  sophisticated  modern  technique 
applied  with  a  minimum  of  detail  and  dia¬ 
logue  to  bring  your  readers  a  maximum  in 
laughter.  Ounkel's  hero  is  a  small,  elderly 
eccentric,  with  a  big  white  mustache.  .  . 
he's  a  millionaire  penthouse  dweller  with  a 
corps  of  servants.  .  .  .  their  attempts  to  ex¬ 
ploit  him,  and  his  to  thwart  them,  make  a 
laugh  a  day.  .  .  .  he's  an  inveterate  ladies' 
man.  .  .  .  with  his  butler  as  a  rival. 

POOR  LITTLE  RICH  MAN  appears  six  times 
a  week  in  a  three-panel,  small-space  strip. 
It's  flexible.  .  .  .  which  means  that  you  can 
print  it  vertically  in  one  column  or  horizon¬ 
tally  in  three,  making  it  adaptable  to  your 
most  complex  space  requirements. 

Enjoy  glancing  at  these  samples.  . . .  then 
wire  right  away  for  prices,  while  POOR  LIT¬ 
TLE  RICH  MAN  is  stHI  open  in  your  territory. 
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OH*  MY  POOR  HEAD?  GET  ME. 
y  «  AN  ICE  8Ae,B0DKINS^  ) 

5  quick;  ^ 


YES,  SIB. 


YOU  DIDN’T  CCACK  ] 
.  THE  ICE  FINE  J 

n  enough;;..^^^ 


YER  NEW  TOUPEE  IS  \/EBV 
6EC0MING,SIR! 


editor  <S  publisher  for  December  20,  1947 
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DANGER  SIGNALS 

SOME  newspaper  publishers,  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  what  appears  to  be  the  easy  way 
out  of  unpleasant  disputes  with  ITU  and 
are  letting  the  ANPA  and  James  Stiles 
carry  the  legal  fight  for  them,  will  find 
that  their  seemingly  simple  solution  of  the 
ITU  problem  is  going  to  lead  them  into 
embarrassment  and  difficulties. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  president,  has 
sold  these  publishers  on  his  way  of 
“getting  along.”  He  says:  “One  way  is 
to  refrain  from  signing  a  contract.  This  is 
obviously  legal  since  no  contract  need  be 
signed  under  the  law  unless  requested  by 
either  party.  The  other  way  is  to  sign  a 
contract  which  would  give  the  union  the 
protection  it  needs  so  far  as  possible  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

No  publisher  has  done  the  latter  because 
the  ITU  contract  proposals  are  obviously 
in  violation  of  the  law.  But  plenty  of  pub¬ 
lishers  have  agreed  not  to  sign  a  contract 
and  to  let  the  thing  ride,  in  some  cases 
increasing  wages.  In  this  agreement, 
whether  understood  or  open,  lies  the 
danger. 

Robert  N.  Denham,  general  counsel  of 
the  NLRB,  has  warned  employers  against 
making  closed  shop  contracts  to  avoid 
strikes  or  slow-downs.  “A  closed  shop 
contract  in  such  circumstances  may  seem 
to  be  a  short  cut  in  labor  relations,  but 
it  is  actually  a  trouble-ridden  detour.  A 
closed  shop  contract  is  simply  an  illegal 
contract.  It  is  unenforceable  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  opens  the  door  to  imlimited  labor 
board  litigation.” 

The  law  does  say  that  contracts  do  not 
have  to  be  signed  unless  agreement  is 
reached  and  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
requests  it  be  put  in  writing.  But  the  law 
also  says  verbal  agreements  are  binding. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  ITU  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have  had  written  contracts  in 
the  past,  do  not  sign  a  contract  but  in¬ 
crease  wages  is  a  clear  indication  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
parties.  Thus  they  have  arrived  at  a 
verbal  contract  and  In  the  absence  of  any 
statement  to  the  contrary  continuation  of 
the  closed  shop  provision  is  agreed  upon. 

That  is  the  manner  in  which  this  tech¬ 
nique  is  working,  obviously,  because  if  a 
publisher  had  refused  to  agree  verbally 
with  ITU  on  the  status  quo  of  the  closed 
shop  In  his  plant  he  would  have  a  strike 
on  his  hands. 

The  ITU  and  the  publishers  are  in  this 
way  conspiring  to  evade  the  law  and  it  is 
going  to  bring  trouble. 

Publishers  who  put  themselves  in  this 
position  must  remember  that  under  the 
new  law  a  third  party  can  file  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices.  When  their  tacit 
agreement  with  ITU  supposedly  is  work¬ 
ing  to  perfection,  permitting  uninterrupted 
publication  when  others  are  badgered  by 
strikes,  a  non-union  man  who  may  be  de¬ 
nied  a  Job  even  though  there  are  positions 
open  can  bring  the  whole  thing  before  the 
NLRB.  The  publisher  is  thus  exposed  to 
costly  litigation  and  penalties. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  the 
present  ITU  policy  and  that  is  to  stand 
firmly  for  law  and  order.  The  deception 
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Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

-St.  Luke,  II;  14. 


now  being  resorted  to  is  no  deception  at 
all.  The  instances  to  which  we  refer 
amount  to  verbal  agreements  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  the  consequences  may  be 
more  unpleasant  than  the  current  tm- 
pleasantness  they  seek  to  avoid. 

MORE  POWER 

THE  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  two-part 
study  “More  Power  in  Newspaper  Ads” 
offers  some  valuable  guidance  to  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  copy,  especially  in  the  grocery  field. 
The  first  part  of  the  study  dealt  with  the 
use  of  editorial  techniques  in  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  second  part,  just  released, 
treats  the  display  technique.  Both  are 
based  on  an  analysis  of  all  the  grocery 
advertisements  that  have  been  measured 
in  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  since  first  established  in  1939. 

While  admitting  that  creative  skill  and 
ingenuity  play  an  important  part  in  copy 
preparation,  the  Ad  Bureau  has  discovered 
some  principles  that  on  the  average  pro¬ 
duce  greater  readership  than  others.  In 
general  the  Ad  Bureau  has  found  that: 

Dominant  illustrations  pull  more  readers 
than  multiple  illustrations; 

Photographs  outpull  drawings; 

Food  illustrations  (pictures)  have  above 
average  performance; 

Dominant  reverse  plate  treatment  re¬ 
duces  readership; 

Pictures  of  babies,  personalities,  animals 
and  children  produce  above  average  read¬ 
ership  while  unidentified  families  or  men 
and  women  are  below  average. 

This  study  is  going  to  shatter  many  of 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  a  good  many  ad¬ 
vertising  copywriters.  The  Ad  Bureau 
found  that  in  general  more  advertisers 
were  using  copy  techniques  that  pulled 
below  average  readership  than  were  using 
the  tricks  disclosed  to  be  above  average. 

The  steady  increase  in  newspaper  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  indicates  that  advertisers 
once  again  rea.ize  the  dominance  of  news¬ 
papers  over  other  media.  It  reflects  the 
intense  and  able  selling  efforts  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

But  some  advertisers,  even  though  they 
believe  in  using  newspapers,  are  falling 
flat  in  their  efforts  to  get  readers.  And 
without  readers  they  can't  make  sales. 

They  need  readers  and  sales  today  more 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  history.  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  showing  them 
how  it  has  been  and  can  be  done. 
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BACK  TO  SECRECY 

AGAINST  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  the  UN  Con¬ 
ference  on  Trade  and  Employment  in  Ha¬ 
vana  has  reverted  to  a  policy  of  secrecy 
concerning  their  meetings. 

Press  coverage  formerly  consisted  of 
oral  briefing  of  reporters  by  the  UN  De¬ 
partment  of  Information  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  closed  sessions.  That  is 
now  eliminated  and  information  to  the 
public  is  limited  to  communiques  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  subcommittee  chairmen. 

This  amounts  to  a  virtual  blackout  of 
factual  news  concerning  the  conference. 
Subcommittee  chairmen  have  never  been  , 

famous  for  revealing  full  information 
about  their  deliberations.  What’s  more 
they  will  have  little  time  to  devote  to 
this  extra-curricular  activity  on  top  of 
their  regular  committee  work. 

Most  of  the  “news”  that  the  public  will 
now  have  about  the  Havana  conference 
will  come  from  “leaks”  in  the  various  dele¬ 
gations  which  will  surely  present  only 
one  side  of  controversial  issues.  It  hu 
happened  that  way  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  world  will  be  supplied  with 
a  great  many  half-truths  and  incomplete 
facts  instead  of  receiving  the  impartial 
information  it  used  to  have  via  the  UN 
information  department. 

Many  committees,  subcommittees  or 
branches  of  UN  either  have  imposed  re 
strictions  on  press  coverage  of  their  de 
liberations  or  experienced  prolonged  de 
bate  on  the  subject. 

We  suggest  the  General  Assembly  en-  i 
force  the  rule  requiring  open  sessions  of 
all  committees  and  eliminate  the  loopbole 
permitting  committees  to  vote  closed  meet¬ 
ings. 

CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

AMERICA’S  newspapers  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  many  things  and  rarely  com¬ 
mended.  Never,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
they  been  given  credit  for  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  Christmas — of  giving  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving,  of  spreading  cheer,  and 
of  helping  others. 

A  survey  appearing  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue  details  what  many  newspapers 
do  at  Christmas  time  to  keep  that  spirit 
alive.  To  list  the  Christmas  funds  of  every 
newspaper  would  take  more  space  than 
can  be  given.  There  may  be  some  impor¬ 
tant  ones  inadvertently  omitted  from  our 
list.  The  article  is  a  cross-section  survey  { 
to  reveal  what  newspapers  are  doing  and 
have  done  every  Christmas  time  for  years. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  all-inclusive. 

The  survey  shows  that  if  the  Christmas 
funds  of  every  newspaper  were  totalled 
they  would  a^  up  to  several  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Those  are  dollars  collected  from  vol¬ 
untary  contributors.  They  are  spent  to  aid 
thousands  of  people  who  are  down  on  their 
luck  and  need  assistance.  They  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  legend  of  Santa  Clau's  for 
many  children  and  in  turn  the  hearts  and 
spirits  and  faith  of  their  parents. 

Thus,  newspapers  serve  to  keep  Christ- 
mas  and  its  spiritual  meaning  a  living  ! 
thing  in  many  homes  where  it  might  otlle^ 
wise  be  forgotten. 
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mention 


JULIUS  OCHS  ADLER,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Albert  H.  Stack- 
pole,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
have  been  nominated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  to  reserve  army 
commissions  of  general  rank. 
Mr.  Adler  will  be  a  major-gen¬ 
eral  He  was  assistant  division 
commander  of  the  6th  Infantry 
in  the  Pacific  theatre  of  war. 
Mr.  Stackpole  will  be  a  briga¬ 
dier-general.  He  was  a  war¬ 
time  observer  with  the  Chinese 
army. 

Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  veteran 
Washington  reporter,  will  be¬ 
come  executive  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Rcord  and 
Daily  News  Jan.  1.  Clement 
was  assistant  executive  editor 
and  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
for  seven  years  prior  to  his  en¬ 
try  on  nava.  duty  in  1942.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  served  with  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  on  newspapers  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  Pennsylvania  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs,  83-year- 
old  veteran  newspaperman  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Times  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Chattanooga  to  receive 
their  1947  award  as  the  person 
whose  service  to  the  community 
was  considered  outstanding. 

B.  A.  Lowrance,  publisher  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Times, 
was  chosen  as  president  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  at  a  recent  meeting. 
He  succeeds  Walter  A.  Ward, 
publisher  of  the  West  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Gilbert  C.  McKown,  editor  of 
the  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Martinsburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  succeeds  Phil  G. 
Petri,  an  official  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  — 
Robert  M.  Speidel,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  Mrs.  Speidel  are  parents  of 
a  son,  born  Dec.  5. 

Chase  E.  Osborn,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Michigan  and  at  one 
time  publisher  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
has  deeded  his  15-acre  winter 
estate  to  Georgia  for  use  as  a 
state  park. 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  News-Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  president  of  the 
Michigan  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  health  service 
award  at  a  recent  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Genesee  County  Med¬ 
ical  Society  at  Flint.  Johnson 
was  formerly  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  of  the  old  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Capital-News. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher 
^  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News,  is  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  newly  organized 
Kenosha  Enterprises,  Inc.  The 
organization  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  athletic,  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  civic  progress  in  Ke¬ 
nosha. 


E.  W.  Huse,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wayne  (Nebr.) 
Herald  for  37  years,  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  newspaper 
since  sel-ing  it  several  weeks 
ago,  has  decided  to  relinquish 
his  editorial  responsibilities  en¬ 
tirely. 


On  The  Business  Side 


Reeae  Nelaon 

Gustave  Nelson 
Becomes  GM 
Of  Phila.  News 

Philadelphia  —  Appointment 
of  Gustave  E.  Nelson  as  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  tabloid  evening 
newspaper  publishing  six  days 
weekly,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Lee  Ellmaker,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

At  the  same  time  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Martha  Reese  as  comp- 
tro  ler. 

Nelson  has  been  with  the 
Daily  News  Co.  since  the  first 
day  of  publication,  in  March, 
1925.  He  was  appointed  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation  in  1932. 
The  announcement  stipulates  he 
will  continue  to  hold  the  title 
of  treasurer. 

Miss  Reese  was  first  employed 
by  the  News  in  1929.  Last  June 
she  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi¬ 
nance  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sy.vania  and  was  valedictorian 
of  her  class. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


LEWIS  C. 

FRENCH,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.) 

Journal  report¬ 
er  for  21  years, 
was  honored 
Dec.  11  by  the 
Wisconsin  chap¬ 
ter  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  na¬ 
tional  honorary 
fraternity  in  the 
agriculture  field 
for  “his  out¬ 
standing  contri-  French 
butions  to  Wis¬ 
consin  agricu.ture  and  home  liv¬ 
ing  through  journalism.” 

George  Hellicksen  has  re¬ 
signed  as  business  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  to 
join  the  Minneapolis  advertising 
agency  of  Olmsted-Foley  Co. 

Barbara  Flanagan,  formerly 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

David  Bramson  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Bramson  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Hamilton  Peck,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  state  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  named  editor  of  Startling 
Detective,  published  by  Fawcett, 
Inc. 

Doris  C.  Schnacht,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Home  Economics  and 
formerly  on  the  Mary  Meade 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
will  do  a  weekly  column  on 
cooking  for  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-News. 

Virgil  Smith,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian’s  Flashcaster,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  side  of  the 
newsroom. 

Joseph  Whitcomb,  veteran 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  <& 
Chronicle  reporter,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Newspaper  Guild. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


Bessie  is  brand 

new . . .  but  one  look  ought  to  be 
build-up  enough !  She’s  fresh, 
flip,  fast  on  the  uptake  . . .  also 
at  catching  on  with  readers. 
Editors  who  are  interested  in 
improving  eomics  (or  any!) 
pages  . . .  should  see  more  of 

Bessie  by  Nick  Penn _ soon! 

Write  or  wire  for  proofs  today . . . 

CHICAGO  ^UN-TIMES 

Harry  Baker,  Mgr.  Syndicate 

211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicaso,  Ul. 
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S  (World  Events^ 
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w  (You  and  Your  Child) 
g  HANSEN.  HARRY 
g  (The  First  Reader) 

3  NOVER,  BARNET 

OTHMAN,  FREDERICK  C. 
ROOSEVELT.  ELEANOR 
(My  Day) 

RUARK,  ROBERT  C. 
SKOLSKY.  SIDNEY 
(In  Hollywood) 

STOKES.  THOMAS  L 
WILLIAMS.  AL 
(Airpower) 

WILLIAMS,  JOE 
(Sports) 

ARRIOLA,  6US 
(Gordo) 

BERDANIER,  PAUL 
(Editorial  Cartoons) 

BRENT  and  ROUSSOS 
(Judge  Wright) 
BRINKERHOFF.  ROBERT  M. 
(Mary  Mixup^ 

BURROUGHS,  EDGAR  RICE 
(Tanan) 

BUSHMILLER,  ERNIE 
(Nancy) 

CAPP,  AL 
(LiT  Abner) 

DIRKS.  RUDOLPH 
(Captain  and  the  Kids) 
FORMHALS.  HENRY 
(Joe  Jinks) 

FULLER,  VING 
(Doc  Syka) 

HESS,  ERWIN  L 
(The  Good  Old  Days) 

HIX,  ERNEST 
(Strange  As  It  Seems) 
HOGARTH,  BURNE 
(Miracle  Jonas) 

LEFF,  SAM 
(Curly  Kayoa^ 

MAULDIN,  BILL 
MIKKELSEN,  DAHL 
(Ferd'nand) 

MOSSLER,  ARNIE 
(The  Young  Idea) 

O’NEILL,  HARRY  F. 

(Broncho  Bill) 

PIEROni,  JOHN 
(Sports) 

PLUMB  and  FOX, 

(Ella  Cinders) 

SANSONE,  LEONARD 
(Wally) 

VAN  BUREN,  RAEBURN 
(Abbie  an*  Slats) 

VERRAL  and  PLASTINO 
(Barry  Noble) 

WORTMAN,  DENYS 
(Everyday  Movies) 
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CoNSE  R.  De  Lutis.  for  19 
years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Rome  ( N.  Y. )  Daily 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  city 
editor. 

John  F.  Cbo- 
N I N  ,  financial 
editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  ( O. ) 

Enquirer,  has 
been  named  city 
editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Kenneth 
Doris,  now  as¬ 
sistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

He  began  his 
newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the 
Enquirer,  where 
he  worked  as  Cronin 
copy  boy  while  still  in  high 
school. 

John  Fenton,  formerly  with 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  New  York  Times 
correspondent  in  Boston.  He 
replaces  Frank  Kluckholm, 
w.ho_  has  been  transferred  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Times  syndicate  in 
the  New  York  office. 

Dan  Brennan,  author  of  the 
best-selling  wartime  novel. 
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“Never  So  Young  Again,”  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune.  He  will 
cover  county  courts  and  city 
police.  Brennan  had  been  on 
the  Minneapolis  Times. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Elston  Dietz,  a 
former  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star  reporter,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  society  editor  of  the  Messen¬ 
ger,  a  weekly  published  in 
Mariemont,  O. 

Holt  McPherson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Star,  has  been  made  vice- 
president  of  the  Shelby  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  the  coming 
year.  He  was  elected  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Roy  Nassau,  formerly  of  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
( Pa. )  Telegraph,  has  become  as 
sociated  with  Radio  Station 
WLTC,  a  new  station,  at 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

H.  Walton  Cloke  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  coincidentally  with  the 
transfer  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Paul  A.  Ryan,  formerly  of  the 
Marion  (O. )  Star,  Canton  (O. ) 
Repository  and  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  and 
publicity,  Crosley  Division, 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Bennett  DeLoach,  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Mrs.  DeLoach 
recently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  daughter. 

Ben  Smith,  night  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Mrs.  Smith  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son. 

N.  Hilliard  Henson,  who  has 
b^n  connected  with  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C. )  Citizen-Times  tor 
the  past  ten  years  in  various 
capacities,  has  been  named  state 
editor  of  the  Citizen  and  Sunday 
Citizen-Times  to  succeed  Jim 
Brown,  who  recently  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  Anderson. 
S.  C. 

Emilio  Escalante,  Latin 
American  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  been  named  New  York 
Correspondent  for  La  Esfera, 
Caracas.  Venezuela;  El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  Bolivia:  Folha  Do  Norte, 
Belem.  Para.  Brazil;  El  Occi¬ 
dental,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
Mexico:  La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Traduccidn-Prensa,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Alma  Latina,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Escalante,  former- 
l.v  assistant  chief  of  bureau  for 
Reuters  in  Mexico  City,  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Overseas 
News  Agency,  and  Transradio 
Press  Service  in  New  York. 

Fred  Wyatt  has  joined  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  copy  desk 
after  a  year  and  one-half  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  where  he  worked  on  the 
Times.  Herald  -  American,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  Wyatt  was 
formerly  in  San  Francisco,  from 
1933  to  1946,  except  for  two 
years  in  the  marine  corps. 

Vince  Dwyer,  recent  addition 
to  the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Rocky 
Mountain  News  editorial  staff. 


FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


has  taken  over  the  city  editor’s 
desk,  while  Warren  Lowe  un¬ 
dergoes  a  major  operation. 
Dwyer,  a  veteran  Denver  news¬ 
man.  recently  returned  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Harold 
Guard,  veter¬ 
an  United  Press 
staff  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  was 
with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  at 
Singapore  dur¬ 
ing  most  of 
their  later  Pa¬ 
cific  campaign, 
received  a  trib¬ 
ute  from  Lt.- 
Gen.  A.  E,  Per- 
cival,  British 
commander  at 
Singapore  at  a  Malaya  campaign 
officers'  reunion  recently. 


Guard 


Albert  J.  Zack,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  for  the  past 
year  head  of  the  news  bureau 
at  Radio  Station  WSPR,  Spring- 
field,  has  resigned,  effective 
Dec.  27,  to  become  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Ohio 
State  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganization. 


Capt.  John  Lovell,  a  reporter 
on  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  before  the  war,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Marine  Corps  in 
San  Francisco  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Lee  Ruttle  and  R.  E. 
Hilburn  in  Lee  Ruttle  Associ¬ 
ates,  publicity  consultants,  San 
Francisco.  Hilburn  was  with 
the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times  prior  to  the  war. 

George  Edman,  47,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  and  onetime  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
has  been  transferred  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to 
Athens,  Greece,  as  public  affairs 
officer  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  During  the  war  he  served 
with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  abroad. 


Ben  Shuman  has  joined  the 
night  sports  desk  of  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr. )  State  Journal.  He  re¬ 
places  Taylor  Lewis. 


Homer  E.  Hooks,  citrus  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  has  announced  his 
resignation  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary-manager  to  the 
newly  organized  Canners  League 
of  Florida. 


Chappel,  for- 
music  super- 


Katharine  K. 
mer  teacher  and 
visor  who  joined  the  Rockford 
( Ill. )  Register- 
Republic  five 
years  ago  as  li¬ 
brarian,  will  be¬ 
come  the  pa¬ 
per’s  society  ed¬ 
itor  Jan.  1.  Now 
a  general  assign- 
m  e  n  t  reporter 
and  obituary  ed¬ 
itor,  Miss  Chap- 
pel  first  began 
writing  while  in 
charge  of  the 
newspaper’s  li¬ 
brary. 

Glenn  Craig  has  been  named 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Antigo 
(Wis.)  Daily  Journal  after 
spending  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  historical  division  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  general’s  office  in  the  War 
Department  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Army  medical 
department  and  serving  overseas 
for  three  years. 


Chappel 


Robert  (  Bob  )  Houlehen,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  business  news  desk  as  an 
assistant  to  Ross  M.  Dick,  busi¬ 
ness  news  editor. 

John  Popa,  former  nightside 
copyreader  on  the  Ovndha 
(Neb.)  World  -  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  after 
three  years  spent  in  Romania 
and  the  Balkans. 


(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Doctor?  Lawyer?  Merchant?  Chief? 


What  will  these  hahies  he  25  or  50 
years  from  now? 

Many  things  and  many  people  will 
shape  their  lives,  of  course.  Parents, 
home,  friends,  teachers.  And  one  big 
factor  will  be  health. 

Fortunately,  babies  b<jrn  today  en¬ 
joy  far  more  chance  of  gootl  health 
and  long  life  than  their  parents  or 
grandparents  did.  For  example,  only 
50  years  ago,  one  baby  out  of  every 
10  died  Ijefore  its  first  birthday.  To- 
ilay,  the  rate  is  less  than  one  in  20. 
And  over  the  same  p«‘riod,  the  aver¬ 
age  span  of  liuman  life  has  lengthened 
from  alM>ut  55  to  6(i  years. 

T/iis  priceless  gift  of  life  and  health 
has  a»ne  largf'ly  ihronfih  the  skill  and 
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research  of  the  medical  professior .  And 
nutrition  has  played  a  part. 

Good  eating  contributes  to  good 
health.  Our  knowledge  of  what  to  eat 
and  when  and  why  has  vastly  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  years.  It  will  grow 
even  faster  in  the  years  ahead — aided 
by  research  in  great  lalM)ratories  like 
those  of  National  Dairy.  There,  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  men  and  women  work 
constantly  with  milk,  nature's  most 
nearly  perfect  food — protecting  its 
quality — creating  new  foods  and 
products  from  it. 

As  medical  and  nutritional  re¬ 
search  advance  together,  they  carry 
the  hope  of  healthier  citizens,  a 
stronger  nation,  and  a  l>etter  world. 

20,  1947 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  totcns  and  cities 
of  America. 


Thn»  brands  atsura  you  of  highast  qualify 
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The  American 

MORNING 

QThf  Statesman 

EVENING 

,Ainerican-^tafesninn 

SUNDAY 

h'ri,rrs>ntiti  ‘ 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney.  Inc 


throughout  Los  Angeles.  In  ad-  the  successive  teachers  ol 
dition  to  the  awards  for  car-  classes. 

riers,  mothers  of  each  top  car-  The  65  Tribune  city  circula- 
rier-producer  in  each  of  the  tion  district  men  meet  weekly 
eight  areas  in  the  city  were  and  suburban  managers  gather 
given  their  choice  of  either  a  monthly. 

combination  radio  and  photo-  Howard,  with  the  Tribune  14 
graph,  a  washing  machine  or  an  years,  pians  to  include  discus- 
ironer.  sions  on  business,  advertising 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  editorial  functions  of  the 
developments  of  this  carrier  con-  newspaper  when  the  circulation 
test  was  the  Los  Angeles  Board  phases  are  completed, 
of  Education’s  favorable  reaction  -  ,  , 

to  John  M.  Black,  circulation  Offer  4  Scholarships 
director  of  toe  Examiner,  re-  poUR  college  scholarships  of 
quest  that  the  owners  be  ^250  each  are  being  offered  by 

cused  from  schwl  to  go  on  the  (Okla.)  World  and 

Grand  Canyon  Tour.  Tribune  for  toe  first  time.  The 

scholarships  will  be  awarded 
135  Moke  Trip  to  Canada  next  June  on  toe  basis  of  schol- 
A  GROUP  of  135  Detroit  arship,  citizenship  and  route 
(Mich.)  Times  carriers  and  manship. 
adult  supervisors  have  returned  ■ 

from  a  five-day  educational 

good-will  tour  of  Canada,  where  More  Price  Rises 
they  visited  historic  cities  of  .  wt  v  R 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  Ste.  Anne  111  JN.  I.  Area 
de  Beaupre.  Two  more  newspapers  in  th* 

The  mayor  of  Montreal,  New  York  area  have  raised 
Camillien  Houde,  gave  toe  prices.  The  New  York  Sunday 
Times  carriers  an  official  wel-  Mirror,  has  raised  its  price  from 
come  to  the  city  and  had  a  five  to  10  cents  per  copy,  the 
photographer  take  a  group  pic-  last  major  newspaper  to  forsake 
ture,  sending  a  print  of  the  pic-  the  five-cent  rate.  The  New 
ture  and  his  personally  auto-  York  Sunday  News  price  was 
graphed  card  to  every  carrier  in  raised  to  10  cents  recently, 
the  group.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Star- 

The  Canadian  trip  was  an-  Ledger  raised  its  morning  newv 
other  of  the  Times’  year-  stand  and  home  delivered  edi- 
around  educational  tours  for  to  tour  cents,  an  increaM 

/•arriprv  of  One  Cent,  beginning  Dec.  1. 

LaiXlCXO. 


CIRCULATION 


Managers  Work  Better 
In  Smaller  Districts 


Grand  Canyon  Tour  Circulators*  School 

FIFTY  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex-  OAKLAND,  Calif.— Weekly  dis- 
aminer  carriers  recently  made  cussion  meetings  on  varioiu 
a  four^ay  tour  to  Las  Vegas,  pha^s  of  city  circulation  work 
Lake  Mead,  Boulder  City.  Hoov-  are  a  popular  innovation  with 
er  Dam  and  the  South  Rim  of  district  managers  of  the  Oa»cland 
the  Grand  Canyon.  These  trips  tribune,  accoi^ing  to  F.  E.  How- 
were  given  as  a  reward  for  be-  circulation  manager, 

ing  toe  top-winners  in  one  of  „ 
the  biggest  carrier  sales  contests 

toe"wSf*^  *  newspaper  in  courees  sup^ortld  jotol' 

uie  j  ly  by  toe  Tribune  and  toe  Oak- 

In  addition  to  the  four-day  land  Post-Enquirer.  John  V. 
all-expense  paid  tours  to  the  Lund.  University  of  California 
Grand  Canyon,  628  merchandise  journalism  professor;  Rodger 
prizes  and  $5,500  in  cash  were  Capri,  Oakland  school  principal, 
also  awarded  to  top  carrier-  and  Harold  Baldwin,  physical 
salesmen  in  each  district  education  instructor,  have  been 


SEE 

FOR  YOURSELF 


In  Austin,  Texas 

Independent  retail  sales,  de¬ 
partment  and  apparel  store 
sales,  bank  debits  ...  all  are 
above  the  statewide  Texas 
average. 

See  for  yourself.  Send  for 
our  Market  Data  Report. 


THATSWH4TWE 
^WISHES  EVEP’BODY- 


CHiMfio  Tribune 
New  York  News 


is  this: 

“We  have  our  districts  di¬ 
vided  into  three  separate  groups 
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What  are  the  facts 
about  housing  for  coal  miners? 


IVIention  the  words  “coal  mining  town”— and 
chances  are  many  people  will  visualize  a  group  of 
dreary,  weather-beaten  shacks. 

That’s  understandable— because  in  years  gone  by 
most  coal  mines  were  located  in  remote,  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Automobiles  were  unknown.  Roads  were 
poor.  Under  such  conditions,  housing  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  were  apt  to  be  pretty  primitive. 

But  conditions  are  changing  in  the  coal  fields! 
Many  miners  have  become  commuters,  driving  to 
work  from  homes  in  attractive  towns  where  they  live 
side  by  side  with  neighbors  typical  of  small-town 
America. 

Today f  about  two-thirds — over  260,000 — of 
the  nation’s  bituminous  coal  miners  own  their 
own  homes  or  rent  from  private  landlords.  And 
among  the  remainder,  who  rent  from  their  com¬ 
panies,  there’s  a  growing  tendency  to  buy  the  houses 
they  live  in.  With  encouragement  and  financial  aid 
from  mine  owners,  home-ownership  among  miners  is 
rapidly  increasing. 


Another  fact:  In  many  coal  mining  areas,  there 
have  never  been  any  “company  towns.”  And  more 
recently,  as  new  mines  have  been  opened  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  company  houses  are  necessary,  attractive 
new  homes  have  been  built  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  town.  Rents  for  such  homes  are  usually  appreci¬ 
ably  lower  than  those  received  for  comparable  pri¬ 
vately  owned  houses.  In  one  of  the  new  Appalachian 
mining  communities,  for  example,  the  company  rents 
newly  built  modem  homes  to  its  employees  for  as 
little  as  $18  a  month. 

For  those  of  the  nation’s  bituminous  coal 
miners  who  live  in  company-owned  houses,  the 
national  average  rental  is  estimated  at  $11  SO 
a  month — lower  than  rentals  ordinarily  avail¬ 
able  to  workers  in  other  industries  for  similar 
accommodations. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  bettering 
the  living  conditions  and  raising  the  living  standards 
of  American  coal  mine  families.  And  where  poor  con¬ 
ditions,  relics  of  the  past,  still  exist,  their  elimination 
is  proceeding  at  an  accelerating  pace. 


★ 

Editors  &  Publishers!  The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  containing  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to 
send  you  on  request  the  booklets:  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary  of 
Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  DEPARTMENI  OF 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

815  Southern  Building/  Washington  5,  D.  €• 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


What  Are  Your  Rights 
On  College  Sidelines? 


to  sit  down  with  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  talk  things  over. 
Maybe  this  is  the  time  for 
mediation. 


By  William  Reed 


DEMiANDS  for  better  treatment 

of  press  photographers  at  col¬ 
lege  football  games  are  echoing 
across  the  campus  again  as  the 
1947  football  season  ends. 

Chief  point  of  contention  is 
the  sideline  pass.  There  is  no 
universal  ruling  on  this  question 
either  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  or  (so  far  as  can  be  de¬ 
termined)  for  individual  college 
conferences. 

Some  schools,  like  Columbia 
University,  issue  sideline  ere 
dentials  with  no  strings  at¬ 
tached,  to  all  accredited  press 
photographers.  Others,  like 
Army  and  Yale,  require  the 
lensmen  to  withdraw  from  the 
sidelines  five  minutes  before  the 
game  begins.  Thereafter,  all 
pictures  must  be  taken  with 
long-range  lenses  from  special 
photographers'  booths  erected 
high  in  the  stadium. 

Still  other  schools  have  regu¬ 
lations  ranging  between  these 
extremes.  At  the  annual  Rose 
Bowl  games,  for  example,  shoot¬ 
ing  is  banned  only  between  40- 
yard  lines  and  in  front  of  play¬ 
ers’  benches. 

In  many  schools,  the  sideline 
regulations  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  long  period  of  time — ^so 
long,  in  fact,  that  they  have  out¬ 
lived  the  persons  who  made 
them,  and  the  present  officials 
no  longer  know  why  they  were 
original.y  promulgated. 

In  other  instances,  however, 
college  publicity  directors  have 
very  positive  reasons  for  the 
restrictions. 

Their  arguments  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Photographers  interfere 
with  the  work  of  coaches  and 
officials  and  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  players; 

( 2 )  Photographers  obstruct 
the  view  of  p.ayers  on  the 
benches  and  of  spectators  in  the 
lower  tiers; 

( 3 )  There  is  no  need  for  side¬ 
line  photography  anyway,  if 
photographers  are  equipped  with 
long  range  lenses  and  if  special 
glass  -  enclosed  photography 
booths  are  built  in  the  stadium. 

Assuming  that  both  conditions 
listed  in  the  last  point  exist, 
ohotographers  are  still  in  sharp 
disagreement.  They  admit  that 
it  is  easier  to  cover  a  game  from 
a  photographic  booth  than  from 
♦he  field,  but  they  believe  that 
sideline  pictures  are  more  spec¬ 
tacular. 

Then,  too.  there  are  sti.l  many 
stadiums  without  proper  facil¬ 
ities  for  cameramen,  and  there 
are  many  newspapers  without 
long  range  lenses.  Even  metro¬ 
politan  papers  frequently  can¬ 
not  use  long  range  equipment 
for  football  games  if  there  are 
severa.  other  important  events 
at  the  same  time. 

Ordinary  camera  equipment 
obviously  cannot  produce  the 
same  results  from  the  stadium  as 


it  can  if  it  is  used  from  the 
the  sidelines.  “I  get  only  aer¬ 
ial  views  from  the  stadium,” 
complained  one  New  York  City 
editor,  "and  I  can  pull  just  as 
revealing  aerial  views  from  my 
files.” 

But  how  justifiable  are  the 
first  two  objections? 

Robert  ChernefT.  director  of 
sports  publicity  at  Columbia,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  had  “abso¬ 
lutely  no  trouble”  with  his  pol¬ 
icy  of  fu,l  freedom. 

"We  work  very  closely  with 
the  Press  Photographers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,”  he 
said,  “and  as  a  group,  and  as 
individuals,  they  have  been  very 
cooperative.” 

For  example,  the  New  York 
lensmen  make  it  a  point  to  walk 
behind  the  coach  when  they  are 
moving  with  the  line  of  play. 

George  Shiebler,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  publicity  at 
New  York  University  and  now 
publicity  director  of  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference, 
said  that  he  believed  there  was 
a  “mutual  respect”  between  pho¬ 
tographers  and  game  officials. 

"Most  officia,s  are  practical 
men  and  know  the  photograph¬ 
ers  are  there  to  do  a  job,”  he 
declared.  “They  appreciate  the 
photographers’  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  photographers 
respect  the  officials.  There  never 
seems  to  be  trouble  on  either 
side.” 

Shiebler  said  he  could  recall 
only  one  incident  in  his  exper¬ 
ience  when  a  photographer  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  p.ayers.  This 
occurred  during  a  surprise  play 
in  the  end  zone  when  the  passer 
tripped  over  a  lensman. 

'The  question  of  sideline  passes 
is  fraught  with  inconsistencies 
and  unfounded  theories.  Schools 
with  comparable  facilities  have 
different  regulations. 

Even  those  officials  who  up- 
ho  d  restrictions  they  have  in¬ 
herited  admit  they  do  not  know 
the  "pros  and  cons”  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  basis  for  the  objection 
that  photographers  interfere 
with  coaches,  officials  and  play¬ 
ers  has  apparently  never  been 
carefully  studied  for  the  facts. 
Some  observers  believe  the  bans 
have  been  imposed  because  of 
personal  animosities  and  petty 
grudges  of  a  few  top  col.ege 
executives. 

At  the  same  time,  there  seems 
to  be  some  misunderstanding 
over  the  function  of  press  pho¬ 
tographers  and  the  nature  of 
their  work.  One  college  ath¬ 
letic  official  disputed  their  use¬ 
fulness.  because,  he  told  E&P, 
“I  saw  40  photographers  at  a 
game  recently,  and  the  next  day 
not  more  than  two  or  three  foot- 
ba  1  pictures  appeared  in  the 
newspapers." 

A  number  of  college  officials 
have  expressed  their  willingness 


Grailex  Awards 

FOR  the  second  straight  year 

press  photographers  made 
news  in  the  annual  Graflex 
Photo  Contest  just  completed. 
Newsmen  swept  the  first  three 
prizes  'in  the  Professional  class, 
as  well  as  11  Honor  Awards. 

Departing  from  last  year’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  judging,  the  current  (Sra- 
flex  contest  was  divided  into 
four  separate  competitions  based 
on  the  stature  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  rather  than  the  types  of 
pictures  entered.  In  addition  to 
the  Professional  class,  entrants 
were  eligible  for  either  the  Non- 
Professional  c.ass  or  the  ’Teen- 
Agers  group.  The  fourth  class. 
Color,  was  open  to  both  profes¬ 
sionals  and  non-professionals. 
Each  group  had  a  different  board 
of  judges. 

In  the  Professional  class,  open 
to  il.ustrators  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  as  well  as 
newsmen,  17  of  the  24  awards 
were  taken  by  press  photogra¬ 
phers.  with  two  men  placing 
two  pictures  apiece.  Of  the 
$1,700  total  prize  money  in  this 
group.  $1,525  went  to  the  press. 

First  Prize  of  $500  was  won 
by  Sam  Caldwell  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  his  shot 
titled  “Anxious.”  Taken  at 
night  at  the  scene  of  the  Cen- 
tralia.  Ill.  coal  mine  explosion 
of  March  24,  1947  which  c. aimed 
111  lives,  Caldwell’s  picture 
shows  a  woman  standing  out¬ 
side  the  entrance  to  the  mine, 
waiting  for  word  from  the  res¬ 
cuers.  This  shot  also  won  the 
$300  Special  Press  award  for 
the  best  news  picture  of  the 
contest.  Previously  it  had  won 
honorable  mention  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  news  photog¬ 
raphers  contest. 

The  $250  Second  Prize  in  the 
Professional  class  went  to  Harry 
Hirsch  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
Rubin  Goldman,  Chicago  free¬ 
lancer,  took  Thii^  Prize  of  $150. 
A  double  winner  of  honor 
awards  was  Edward  Feeney  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Another 
Tribune  photographer,  Chester 
Gabrysiak,  copped  an  Honor 
award  with  a  boxing  shot. 

Francis  W.  Cushing  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  barely 
missed  finishing  in  the  top 
money.  His  picture,  “Boy  Gun¬ 


man,”  which  received  an  Honor 
award,  stayed  in  the  runninf 
until  the  final  round,  when  the 
judges  had  narrowed  the  field 
down  to  four  entries  from  which 
they  selected  the  three  pri2^ 
•  winners. 

One  of  the  most  widely  re¬ 
printed  pictures  entered  in  the 
Professional  class  was  Frank 
Cancellare’s  shot  of  John  L. 
Lewis  sitting  in  a  hotel  lobby. 
Cance.lare.  of  Acme  Newspie- 
tures,  Washington,  D.  C.,  took 
an  Honor  award  with  it. 

Also  widely  circulated  was 
Monroe  D.  B.  Stroecker’s  “Up¬ 
side  Down  Umpire,”  another 
Honor  award  winner.  Stroecker 
of  the  Detroit  News,  while  at 
Briggs  Stadium  caught  an  um¬ 
pire  falling  on  his  back  with  his 
feet  in  the  air  after  a  fast  play 
at  first  base. 

Judging  the  Professional  class 
were  Joe  Costa,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers 
sociation;  Kenneth  Purdy,  edi¬ 
tor.  Parade,  and  Paul  Smith, 
president.  Art  Directors  Club. 
Working  with  this  group  in  an 
advisory  capacity  was  Edward 
Steichen,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  photography  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  ol 
judges  for  the  contest. 

Costa  served  double  duty.  Al¬ 
though  ineligible  for  the  Prof**- 
sional  class  since  he  was  one  of 
its  judges,  Joe  entered  a  shot 
in  the  Color  class,  which  so  inw 
pressed  the  judges  that  it  won  a 
special  award.  His  photo  waa 
a  40-foot  closeup  of  the  Statui 
of  Liberty,  made  from  a  heli¬ 
copter,  as  “one  for  the  fi.ei" 
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. .  .  IT’S  KODABROMIDE  PAPER 


It  makes  no  difference  whether  your  pictures  are  spot  news,  features,  or  pictorials 
— you  want  each  reproduction  to  preserve  the  detail  in  every  negative. 

You  give  your  engraver  a  better  break  when  the  print  is  carefully  made  on 
Kodabromide  Paper.  For  here  is  a  long-scale,  brilliant  emulsion  that  brings  out  the  best  in  every 
negative — -from  deepest  shadow  to  highest  highlight. 

.^sk  for  it  by  name  .  .  .  Kodabromide  Paper. 
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Personals 

Continued  from  page  36 


George  W.  Stark,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  “Town  Talk”  col¬ 
umnist.  and  his  wife,  Anne 
Campbell,  Detroit  News  staff 
poet  since  1922,  have  collabo¬ 
rated  to  produce  a  book  of  prose 
and  poetry,  called  “Two  Heads 
Are  Better.”  It  waa  published 
by  Alved,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  and 
released  this  week. 

Jack  Little, 
veteran  member 
of  the  Chicago 
Herald  -  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial 
and  promotion 
staff  has  retired 
from  active  du¬ 
ty.  He  was  best 
known  at  the 
Herald  -  Amer¬ 
ican  as  “The 
Soldier’s 
Friend,”  in 
writing  about 
veterans’  prob¬ 
lems,  dating  back  to  World 
War  I. 

Anne  M.  Oehm,  former  Mount 
Holyoke  campus  reporter  for 
the  Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript- 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
viceconsul  for  Finland  by  the 
State  Department. 

Alice  Bennett  former  food 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  Joined  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Wheat  Flour  In¬ 
stitute.  Another  new  member 
is  Frances  Ryan,  former  news¬ 
paper  and  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  food  writer.  She  worked 
on  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times. 

John  W.  Buchanan,  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  has  won  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
professional  achievement  award 
for  editorial  writing,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  successive  year,  for  an  ed¬ 
itorial  in  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera.  Buchanan  left 
the  Camera,  to  join  the  Post 
early  in  1947. 

Harry  Martin,  amusements 
editor  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  News- 
I>aper  Guild,  recently  was 
named  vicepresident  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  was  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  working  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  entire  world  at  the 
January  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  at  Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Crawford  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  of 
the  Kodiak  ( Alaska )  Mirror. 
She  formerly  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier- 
Express. 

Phil  Howorth  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Daily  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Times,  to  Join  the  Alaska  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

Betty  Ann  Ragland  has  re¬ 
signed  her  Job  on  the  telMraph 
desk  of  the  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  to  Join  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post.  Mary 
La  Wilson  has  resigned  her  re- 
portorial  job  on  the  city  staff 


Little 


of  the  Journal  and  has  gone  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Hellickson  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  Olmsted  &  Foley, 
Minneapolis  advertising  agency. 
Hellickson  resigned  his  position 
as  business  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  new  post.  Hellickson 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.  in  1936.  Since  that 
time  he  has  served  in  various 
editorial  capacities. 

Robert  Cromie,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  war  correspondent,  now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Tribune  sports 
staff,  has  been  presented  with 
the  Medal  of  Freedom,  highest 
war  decoration  for  civilians,  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker,  5th 
Army  commander.  Gen.  Walker 
commanded  the  20th  Army 
Corps  in  Europe  with  which 
Cromie  served  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Mike  McGee,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Elstate  Ed¬ 
itors  during  the  convention  at 
San  Francisco.  McGee  also  was 
re-elected  trustee  for  the  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Carolina  District. 

Will  Grimsley,  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  since  1943,  will 
Join  AP  sports  staff  in  New 
York. 


Wedding  Bells 


WILTON  MARTIN,  reporter  for 

the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  and 
Hazel  Warick  Barnett,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mary  T.  Molloy,  secretary  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily 
News,  and  George  A.  DeForge, 
district  circulation  manager  for 
that  paper,  recently. 

■ 

Editor  Becomes 
Inquiring  Reporter 

San  Francisco — An  editor  has 
turned  inquiring  reporter  here 
in  a  move  to  present  world 
affairs  to  the  public. 

The  editor  is  Frank  Clarvoe, 
San  Francisco  News,  who  is 
moderator  of  the  weekly  30- 
minute  radio  program  called 
“World  Affairs  Are  Your  Af¬ 
fairs.”  It  is  presented  Jointly 
as  a  public  service  feature  by 
the  News,  radio  station  KPO 
and  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  Northern  California. 

“As  moderator  I  merely  act 
as  an  inquiring  reporter,”  Clar¬ 
voe  said.  “We  believe  if  the 
people  know  more  of  world  af¬ 
fairs  they  will  become  more 
articulate.  The  people  will  be 
the  ones  who  decide  our  na¬ 
tional  policies,  so  they  should 
be  informed  of  them  in  simple 
language.” 

■ 

Dingol  Made  Editor 

Solomon  Dingol,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Day.  national  Yiddish 
daily,  has  been  appointed  editor- 
in-chief  by  Morris  Weinberg, 
publisher.  Dingol,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Day  since 
1925,  succeed  William  Edlin, 
who  died  Nov.  30. 


Circulation 

continued  from  page  38 


Farber  Elected 

ATLANTA.  Ga.— Clark  Farber, 

Miami  (Fla.)  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Southern 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  18th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  last  week.  He  succeeds 
Curtis  DeLamar,  Gadsden  ( Ala. ) 
Times. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  R. 
J.  Sudderth,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Jim  Hay,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  second  vicepresi- 
dent;  Ernie  Walker,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel,  conven¬ 
tion  secretary;  Don  Davis,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News-Age-Her¬ 
ald,  secretary,  and  Arthur  Dan¬ 
iel  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Newspapermen  who  once 
knocked  radio  as  a  new  com¬ 
petitor  now  count  on  it  to  boost 
circulation,  according  to  J.  B. 
Casaday,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  newsprint  shortage,  al¬ 
though  eased  a  bit,  is  still  a 
headache  to  circulation,  dele¬ 
gates  said,  and  air  delivery  for 
larger  papers  to  major  cities  has 
not  proven  entirely  satisfactory. 

44  Carrier  Teams 

DENVER,  Colo.  —  Denver  Post 

carriers  have  opened  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  basketball  competi¬ 
tion,  with  44  teams  organize  to 


compete  in  22  districts  and  five 
leagues,  graded  according  to 
age.  This  makes  up  the  largest 
juvenile  league  in  the  city,  with 
games  play^  each  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Leonard  Yacovetta  of 
the  Post  circulation  department 
is  league  director. 

■ 

Airminded  L.  A. 

LOS  ANGELES  -7-.AU  of  the 

metropolitan  dailies  here  are 
now  utilizing  American  Airlines 
Airfreight  facilities  to  ship  edi¬ 
tions  by  air  to  cities  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Arizona  and  Texas. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
flies  approximately  2,000  editions 
daily  to  San  Diego  and  200  to 
El  Paso,  Texas,  getting  10  cents 
per  copy  in  the  latter  city.  Los 
Angeles  Times  uses  Airfreight 
to  supply  San  Diego  with  1,2W 
papers  daily,  Phoenix,  Ariz,.  with 
600,  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  with 
400.  Tucson  also  receives  200 
copies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
and  Express  daily  by  air  and 
San  Diego  gets  another  200 
copies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 

m 

Amot  Leaves  U.P. 

For  Job  in  Germany 

Charles  P.  Arnot,  former  war 
correspondent  and  Berlin  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  has  resigned  from 
the  United  Press  to  accept  a 
position  as  chief  of  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Government’s  overt  infor¬ 
mation  group  in  Germany. 

His  resignation  terminata 
eight  years  with  the  United 
Press  during  which  he  covered 
assignments  from  Australia  to 
Poland. 


- - - 


A  Mid-Wesf  Daily  Wants 

PRINTERS 

Top-bracket  wages  in  a  300,000  popu¬ 
lation,  modern,  up-and-doing  city. 
Working  conditions  most  pleasant.  A 
real  opportunity  to  hook-up  with  a 
plant  proven  over  many,  many  years  as 
a  leader  in  square-deal  methods  and 
fine  treatment.  This  advertisement  is 
directed  to  men  seeking  a  secure  and 
permanent  future  with  one  of  the  most 
strongly  intrenched  dailies  in  the 
United  States. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  WILL  BE 
PREARRANGED  AT  A  FAIR  RENTAL 
ACT  NOW. 

Address  — 

Box  No.  8826 

Care  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

S _ _ _ r 
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Durable  Goods  .  .  . 
Durable  3§arket! 


Aerial  view  of  the  Chemical  Department,  General 
Qectrie  Company  Pitufield  Melded  Prodncta 
Works  and  the  phenol  plant,  PittsBeld,  Mass. 


T 

JBL  HE  WAR  MADE  some  changes  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  industry  that  you’d  like  to  know  about. 

This  active  area,  always  strong  on  the  “soft  goods” 
side,  grew  very  fast  in  “hard  goods.”  While  non¬ 
durable  industry  jobs  went  up  13%  from  1939  to 
1946,  jobs  in  durable  lines  pushed  up  a  big  84%. 
Today,  New  England  has  700,000  workers  in  dur¬ 
able  industries  as  against  less  than  400,000  before 
the  war. 

By  plain,  hard  work  and  progressive  methods,  the 
region’s  great  metal-working  industries  have  more 
than  held  their  own,  despite  great  advances  else¬ 
where  in  the  country.  But  more  than  this,  today 
New  England  is  counting  heavily  on  new  industries 
— plastics  and  electronics,  in  particular.  Big  plants 
are  already  busy  in  these  fields  —  Monsanto  at 
Springfield  and  G-E  at  Pittsfield  making  plastics. 
Raytheon  and  General  Radio  in  electronics  in  the 
Boston  area.  And  many  smaller  outfits  are  active 
across  the  countryside. 

PUT  THIS  industrial  pattern  together  .  .  .  add  New 
England’s  still  top  place  in  woolens  and  soft  goods 
.  .  .  and  today  you  have  a  new  New  England — 
strong  producer,  steady  consumer,  with  a  regional 
per  capita  income  that  has  consistently  exceeded 
the  national  average. 

It’s  any  man’s  market  .  .  .  and  the  best  way  to  sell 
it  is  still  via  New  England’s  penetrating  network  of 
newspapers. 


Sell  the  netr  IVew  England 
through  Newspapers 
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PROMOTION 


10  Markets  Compared 
In  a  Single  Volume 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

AGGRESSIVE  leadership  and 

direction  on  the  part  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal  have 
done  much  in  the  past  two  years 
to  expand  the  usefulness  of  its 
annual  Consumer  Analysis  to 
advertisers  and  to  other  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  volume  the  Journal  has 
just  published,  “Ten  Market 
Comparisons  of  Consumer  Pref¬ 
erences.” 

The  Journal  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  its  annual  Consumer  An¬ 
alysis  in  Milwaukee  for  24  years. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  the  NAEA, 
and  the  newspaper  reps,  began 
to  concentrate  newspaper  think¬ 
ing  on  local  market  research, 
the  Journal  met  with  other 
newspapers  interested  in  adapt¬ 
ing  its  Consumer  Analysis  pro¬ 
gram  to  their  markets. 

As  a  result,  the  Journal  pattern 
is  now  in  use  also  in  Omaha, 
by  the  World-Herald;  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  the  Bulletin;  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  by  the  Star;  in  St. 
Paul,  by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press;  in  Columbus,  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch;  in  Fresno,  Modesto,  and 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  by  the  Bee 
newspapers;  and  in  41  cities,  by 
the  Illinois  Newspaper  Markets. 

The  current  volume,  produced 
by  the  Journal  in  cooperation 
with  these  other  newspapers, 
coordinates  the  findings  of  the 
10  surveys  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1947.  All  these  papers 
will  conduct  similar  studies  in 
1948,  and  presumably  there  will 
be  another  comparative  volume. 

Three  important  facts  are 
shown  in  this  volume:  (1)  per 
cent  of  families  buying  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  each  of  the  10  markets; 

( 2 )  relative  position  of  leading 
brands,  and  (3)  percentage  of 
preference  shown  for  leading 
brands,  market  by  market. 

The  raw  material  for  this  vol¬ 
ume  consisted  of  purchasing  in¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  42,761 
participating  families  who  fur¬ 
nished  data  on  more  than  200 
separate  subjects,  3,000  individ¬ 
ual  brands  ranging  from  coffee 
to  washing  machines.  This  vol¬ 
ume  covers  110  subjects  found 
comparable  in  most  markets. 

The  material  is  presented  for 
quick  and  easy  reading  and 
comprehension.  A  table  of  con¬ 
tents  serves  as  a  handy  index. 
The  76-page  volume  is  file-size. 
It  adds  measurably  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  research  library  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  pro¬ 
vide  to  make  distribution  and 
advertising  more  effective  and 
profitable  for  manufacturers. 

Fighting  Editor 
YOU  MAY  have  read  a  little 
while  back  a  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  story  by  Milton  Mac 
Kaye  about  Hodding  Carter,  ed¬ 
itor  a.nd  publisher  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Miss.  I  Delta  Democrat- 
Times.  It  was  called  “The 


South's  Fighting  Editor’’  and  it 
was  a  good  story  about  small- 
city  newspapering  big  -  time 
enough  to  win  for  Carter  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize. 

Now  the  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  reprints  the  story  and 
binds  it  into  a  market  data 
fo.der  for  an  effective  promotion. 

Reviewing  Reviewers 
THERE  is  a  growing  potential 

of  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  book  business.  Newspapers, 
alert  to  this,  are  expanding  their 
space  and  attention  to  books  in¬ 
sofar  as  continuing  newsprint 
shortages  allow.  But  before  this 
potential  can  be  tapped  success¬ 
fully  for  newspapers  new  in  this 
field,  much  ^ucation  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  advertising 
agents  is  necessary. 

Something  of  this  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in 
producing  an  interesting  little 
vo.ume  titled.  “Reviewing  the 
Reviewers.”  The  Eagle  follows 
a  policy  of  having  books  re¬ 
viewed  by  leaders  in  the  com¬ 
munity's  academic,  civic  and 
business  life.  This  volume  tells 
who  the  reviewers  are,  shows 
their  pictures,  and  lists  the 
books  th^  reviewed  in  1947. 

This  is  interesting  enough  for 
book  people.  But  the  Eagle 
adds  a  hard  selling  clincher  on 
the  back  cover.  It  reports  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  which  shows  that 
Eagle  families  “buy  101,250 
books  retailing  at  $1  or  more 
monthly  ...  a  market  of  1.215.- 
000  books  yearly!” 

In  the  Bag 

A  SIMPLE,  neat,  informative 

market  data  fo.der  produced 
by  the  Katz  Agency  for  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times.  It 
shows  the  main  sources  of  Tam¬ 
pa's  1946  payroll  of  $156,600,000. 

From  WKY,  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  station  in  Oklahoma 
City,  a  colorful  oversize  folder 
announcing  their  new  “station 
on  wheels.”  a  complete  broad¬ 
casting  station  built  into  a  bus. 

From  the  Pathfinder,  a  48-page 
presentation  telling  “How  Path¬ 
finder  became  America’s  second 
largest  news  magazine.”  Sim¬ 
ple,  clear,  amply  illustrated,  it 
is  a  good  presentation. 

■ 

SDX  Initiates  Six 

Columbus,  O.  —  Six  Ohio 
newspapermen  were  initiated  as 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
here  Dec.  5.  They  are:  Herbert 
W.  Walker,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  NEA  Service 
and  Acme  Newspictures;  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Frank  Malloy,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lorain  Journal;  Jos¬ 
eph  K.  Vodrey,  Jr.,  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers;  Charles 
Cummings,  managing  editor, 
Ohio  State  Journal;  C.  T.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Unique  Services,  Cleveland. 


^dead 

On  Right  Track 

FOR  the  Christmas  season  the 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Times-Star  is 
conducting  a  contest  dear  to 
fathers  who  buy  electric  trains 
for  their  sons  and  then  play  with 
the  toys  themselves.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  the  oldest  electric 
trains  in  use. 

Talking  Dog  Dept. 

WHEN  a  “smart  dog”  story  in 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  brought  proteste 
of  several  dog  owners  that  their 
pete  were  even  smarter,  the 
News  opened  a  special-letters 
column  for  the  stories.  Three 
letters  have  been  run  each  day. 

Bread  and  Butter 

CULLING  business  papers  and 
magazines,  the  Muncie  (Ind. ) 
Evening  Press  compiles  a  col¬ 
umn  of  “Business  News”  daily 
as  part  of  its  policy  of  printing 
more  “bread  and  butter”  sto¬ 
ries.  Another  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  picture  and  feature 
coverage  of  local  industries, 
usually  tied  in  with  a  news 
break. 

Publicity  Page 

A  PUBLICITY  page,  labeled  as 
such,  has  been  instituted  in 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  Sunday 
edition.  All  kinds  of  publicity 
material  are  run,  including  the 
Post’s  own  promotional  stories. 


Personal  Notes 
EDGAR  S.  BAYOL,  editorial 
promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Promotion 
Managers  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sumner  Collins,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American.  George  H.  Allen, 
promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  New  York 
promotion  men. 


Weed  Bayol 


ROBERT  WEEID  has  been 
named  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
( Minn. )  Star  and  Tribune.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Star  in 
1940  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  upon  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  for  16 
months  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  returning  to  the  Star 
as  a  reporter  on  the  courthouse 
and  city  had  beats.  Otto  Silha 
is  Star  and  Tribune  promotion 
manager. 


Story  About  a  Press 

THE  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News 

stirred  up  a  lot  of  local  inter¬ 
est  in  its  new  press  by  running 
several  behind-the-scenes  sto 
ries.  A  special  feature  was  built 
around  B'ob  Seeds,  veteran  press 
erector  who  doesn’t  use  blue¬ 
print  or  diagram. 

■ 

History  of  Type 

“Five  Centuries  of  Type 
Founding,”  a  strip  film  and  re¬ 
corded  talk  on  the  history  and 
development  of  many  printing 
type  faces,  has  been  prepared  by 
American  Type  Founders,  Inc., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  It  is  available 
for  showing  and  can  be  secured 
through  ATF  or  any  office  of 
American  Type  Founders  Sales 
Corporation. 


insist' 
on  genuine 


linotyped 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

•Gcnui.ic  Linotype  parts  save 
tif.ic  and  money.  Th»y  fit  preci.seI^ 
and  give  unparalleled  service. 


Llnotppe  Erbar  Bold  Cond.,  EMtienne  and 
Gothic  So.  13 


SOLID  PROOF 
THAT  CHESTER, » 
IS  A  ‘MUST’! 


DAILY  RETAIL  GROCERY  LINAGE’ 
FIRST  10  MONTHS  OF  1947 


Chetfer  First  Philo.  Second  Philc. 

Timtt  Newspaper  Newipop*r 

leading  chain  and  feed  re¬ 
tailers  KNOW  they  can't  sell 
feed  in  CHESTER  threugh 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 


*$OURCt  Medio  Record* 


DON  McKAYe  Locol  Advertising  Monefct 
Nstionally  Rtprtsented  br  Story.  Btookt  *  fn*'** 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS- 


Select  your  best  1947  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  9th  Annual 


News  Picture  Contest 


THREE  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs 
made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  during  the 
calendar  year  1947.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  imtil  January  31,  1948. 

Winning  photographer  in  the  E.  &  P.  contest  will  receive  the 
ANNUAL  AWARD  of  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  his 
contribution  to  pictorial  journalism,  and  the  winning  photo 
will  be  hung  in  Kent  State's  HALL  OF  FAME. 


E.  &  P. 

PRIZE  AWARDS 
WILL  BE: 

FIRST  PRIZE, 

$150 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

$75 

THIRD  PRIZE, 

$50 


Certificates  of  award  will  also 
be  made  to  newspapers  or  news 
services  employing  the  winning 
photographers. 


IMPORTANT— All  entries 
should  be  mounted  on 
board,  size  not  exceeding  16 
X  20.  Entries  must  be  mailed 
on  or  before  January  31, 
1948.  SUBMIT  ALL  MA¬ 
TERIAL,  CAREFULLY 
PACKED  TO  PREVENT 
DAMAGE,  ON  OR  BE¬ 
FORE  JANUARY  31,  1948, 
TO  THE  FOLLOWING 
ADDRESS: 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service,  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  news¬ 
reels  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 
individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1947.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descriptive 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for 
this  contest. 

3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS.  Since 
the  judges  consider  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in  obtaining  an  unusual 
news  picture  of  local  as  well  as  national  importance,  cameramen  in 
small  communities  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  photographers  of 
large  cities  to  win  recognition. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20) 
to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each  picture  must 
carry  a  title  written  or  lettered  under  it.  NO  NAMES  OR  OTHER 
IDENTIFICATION  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
PICTURE. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  entry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 

News  Picture  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO 

Voices  of  Experience 
Speak  for  Networks 

By  Jerry  Walker 


SANTA  CLAUS  might  make 
some  managing  editor  a  very 
happy  man  on  Christmas  by  lin¬ 
ing  up  all  the  experienced  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  press  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  four  big  radio 
networks  and  saying,  “Here’s 
your  staff!’’ 

Actually,  every  ME  in  the 
■country  has  just  such  a  staff 
working  for  him,  all  in  the  cause 
■of  good  press  relations.  For 
Radio  cherishes  a  “good  press’ 
and  the  “Big  Four’’  dig  deeply 
into  their  budgets  to  operate 
■efficient  departments  on  a  basis 
of  24  hour  wi-lingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  press. 

There’s  no  effort  by  any  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  business 
to  achieve  good  radio  relations 
which  compares  with  the  net¬ 
works’  system  of  dispensing 
publicity,  and  serving  news  to 
the  newspapers.  Employment 
of  former  newspapermen  is  a 
key  to  the  success  of  the  press 
•departments.  Publicity  releases 
bear  the  hallmark  of  editorial 
room  experience. 

Eiges  a  Vicepresident 
A  good  illustration  of  the  im¬ 
portance  which  radio  network 
•executives  attach  to  newspaper 
•cooperation  is  found  in  the  re- 
■cent  promotion  of  Sydney  H. 
Eiges  to  vicepresident  in  charge 
•of  press  for  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  When  the  No.  1  net¬ 
work  takes  such  a  step  it’s  fair 
-to  guess  that  the  others  won’t  be 
long  in  taking  the  cue. 

As  much  as  vicepresidents 
•chafe  under  the  whip  of  criti¬ 
cism  which  newspaper  colum¬ 
nists  swish  at  radio’s  foibles 
and  sore  spots,  broadminded 
broadcasters  like  Mutual’s  Ed¬ 
gar  Kobak  realize  the  public 
•eats  up  criticism  with  more  rel¬ 
ish  than  it  swallows  praise.  And 
it  a.l  makes  for  public  interest 
in  radio. 

With  a  background  of  11  years 
in  International  News  Service 
as  reporter,  bureau  manager 
and  night  editor  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  Eiges  is  one  of  the  many 
ex-newspapermen  whom  you 
meet  on  a  tour  of  the  press 
departments  at  NBC,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Eiges’  pet  project  is  getting 
more  newspapers  to  run  radio 
columns,  whether  they  be  crit¬ 
ical  or  plain  newsworthy.  He 
has  set  up  a  press  department 
with  an  eye  to  serving  up  all 
the  necessary  information. 

Key  Men  on  NBC  Staff 
Director  of  NBC’s  press  de¬ 
partment  is  Thomas  E.  Knode,  a 
former  United  Press  staffer  in 
Washington,  who  wears  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  for 
heroism  in  action  as  a  rifle  pla¬ 
toon  leader  in  the  Paciflc  theater. 
On  the  staff  are:  Samxtel 


Kaufman,  exploitation  editor, 
who  began  a  newspaper  career 
on  the  New  York  Times,  went  to 
the  Bronx  Home  News,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  New 
York  Sun. 

Dorothy  Collins,  fashion  ed¬ 
itor,  onetime  reporter  for  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post  and  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Leo  J.  Hershdorfer,  feature 
and  copy  editor,  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times,  later  reporter,  political 
editor,  and  acting  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch  in 
New  Jersey. 

James  McLean,  magazine  ed¬ 
itor,  who  has  reported  for  the 
Eaton  ( O. )  Register  -  Herald, 
Dayton  ( O. )  Journal  -  Herald, 
and  the  United  Press  in  New 
York  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Jo  Dine,  trade  news  editor, 
who  gained  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Post  and  Worcester 
Telegram  before  going  into  the 
Army. 

Others  in  NBC  key  spots  are 
graduates  of  journalism  schools, 
former  Time  magazine  staffers 
and  a  free-lance  news  photogra¬ 
pher. 

Crandall  Is  CBS  Chief 

The  CBS  Director  of  Press 
Information,  George  Crandall, 
lays  claim  to  only  “brief  peri¬ 
ods’’  on  the  staffs  of  two  Utica, 
N.  Y.  newspapers,  but  his  de¬ 
partment  wins  the  coveted  Bill¬ 
board  Award  regularly  —  nine 
times  out  of  10.  The  magazine 
polls  the  nation’s  radio  ^itors 
on  what  they  think  about  the 
publicity  they  receive. 

CBS  also  won  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Daily  publicity  award  this 
year,  NBC  placing  second;  ABC 
third,  and  MBS  fourth. 

Crandall  was  manager  of  a 
radio  station  and  a  music  teach¬ 
er  before  he  came  to  New  York 
in  1940  as  assistant  publicity 
director.  His  boss,  Louis  Rup- 
pel,  sent  him  on  a  100,000-mile 
tour  of  newspaper  offices  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  him. 

Now  Crandall  is  boss  and  his 
staff  includes: 

Arthur  Perles,  assistant  di¬ 
rector — 15  years  as  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  copy  reader 
on  New  York  Journal- American 
and  New  York  News. 

Michael  J.  Foster,  manager 
of  trade  news  and  feature  di¬ 
vision — sports  writer  for  New 
York  Times  and  general  re¬ 
porter  for  New  York  Evening 
Journal. 

Hank  Warner,  copy  chief — 
six  years  as  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  his  own  weekly;  eight 
years  on  staff  of  Brooklyn 
( N.  Y. )  Eagle;  also  on  copy  desk 
of  New  York  Post. 

Vincent  J.  Sexton,  publicity 
writer — reporter  on  New  York 
Joumal-American  for  12  years; 


supervised  coverage  of  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial,  covered  City  Hall 
and  politics. 

Thomas  J,  Kelly,  writer — re¬ 
porter  and  night  city  editor  of 
Standard  News  Association  from 
1900  to  1941. 

Diana  Gibbincs,  music  editor 
— New  York  Times,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Towne  Record,  News¬ 
week,  London  News  Chronicle. 

Joseph  Sage,  writer  and  mat 
page  editor — reporter  on  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  and 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press. 

Melvin  Spiegel,  writer  —  re¬ 
write,  features  and  radio  editor 
on  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Clarence  Worden,  writer — 
started  in  1919  on  staff  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard  Union, 
then  Brooklyn  Times,  New  York 
News. 

Ben  Talbot,  writer — city  ed¬ 
itor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun;  re¬ 
porter  on  several  New  York  City 
papers;  financial  editor.  New 
York  Sun;  associate  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Economist. 

Harry  Feeney,  Jr.,  trade  news 
editor — reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  New  York  Post. 

Ed  Reynolds,  writer — radio  ed¬ 
itor  of  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 
and  Sentinel. 

Philip  Sterling,  copy  editor — 
police  reporter  on  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press,  general  reporter  on 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  World  •  Herald, 
rewrite  on  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance,  copy  reader  on  Bronx 
Home  News. 

ABC  Team  from  Chicago 

After  an  internship  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  president  of  NBC, 
Earl  Mullin  was  given  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
old  Blue  Network.  His  title  now 
is  manager,  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  and  quite  a  climb  that  is 
from  the  old  police  beat  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  bureau  or 
reporter-rewrite  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  was  a  byline  writer 
on  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
when  an  advertising  agency 
beckoned  and  he  went  over  as  a 
copy  writer.  In  1938  he  joined 
NBC  as  a  staff  writer. 

Mullin’s  assistant,  Arthur  B. 
Donecan,  is  a  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  man,  too.  But  that 
was  only  the  beginning.  Ris 
record  includes  reporter,  re¬ 
write  and  assistant  city  editor, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item;  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  San  Francisco 
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(Calif.)  Chronicle;  bureau  man¬ 
ager  and  night  editor  and  day 
editor,  INS. 

John  W.  Pacey,  trade  news 
editor,  ABC,  has  had  Walt 
Street  Journal  experience. 

Also  on  the  ABC  press  stall 
are: 

Henry  M.  Lewis,  Jr.,  desk  ed¬ 
itor —  editor  of  Westchester 
County  weeklies,  on  staff  of 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statu- 
man,  wire  editor  and  rewrite, 
U.P. 

Bert  Schwartz,  photo  editor 
— ^sports  writer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  city  desk, 
New  York  American;  sports. 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  advertising 
manager,  Alaska  Sportsman, 
Ketchikan. 

Harold  A.  Strickland,  music 
editor — music  editor  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  for  12 
years;  previously  reporter  on 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New  York 
Sun. 

Mutual's  Director  of  Preu 

“Director  of  Press’’  is  the  title 
that  James  E.  O’Bryon  holds 
with  Mutual.  He  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Herald  -  Examiner  on 
two  stretches,  1927-28  and 
1932-33. 

A  former  U.P.  staffer,  Frar- 
CIS  X.  ZuzuLO,  is  assistant  direc¬ 
tor,  and  the  key  men  include: 

Bob  Wilson,  exploitation  — 
newspaper  experience  in  N.  J. 

John  C.  Skinner,  press  editor 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Hal  Gold,  news  editor— cov¬ 
ered  New  Jersey  spots,  notably 
Frank  Hague’s  headquarters, 
for  New  York  City  newspapers. 


REA^H  BUFFALO’S  BUYING 
POWER  thru  the 
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Belknap  and  Holman 
Buy  Moorhead  Papers 


MOORHEAD,  Minn.  —  Paul  C. 

Belknap  and  Raymond  G. 
Holman  this  week  became  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Moor¬ 


head  News  Co., 
publishers  of 
the  Moorhead 
Daily  News  and 
the  Fargo  News, 
a  weekly.  Pur¬ 
chase  was  made 
from  J.  Clark 
Dolliver  who 
bought  the  pa¬ 
per  in  April, 

1944. 

Holman  will 
be  p  u  b  1  i  s  her. 

Belknap  will  be 
president  of  the  corporation  in 
which  he  holds  majority  stock 
interest.  He  will  be  inactive  in 
management,  however  because, 
of  his  duties  as  publisher  of  the 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 
Tribune. 

Miaaouri  Graduate 


Holman 


The  new  publisher  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Albert 
Lea  paper  since  his  demobiliza¬ 
tion  from  the  Navy  two  years 
ago.  Previously,  he  had  owned 
a  newspaper  at  Mexico,  Mo.  and 
has  worked  in  the  business  and 
editorial  departments  of  other 
newspapers  in  Moberly  and 
Sprin^eld,  Mo.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  h^ssouri 
School  of  Journalism,  a  member 
of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  During  the  past  15 
years  he  has  been  active  in  state 
and  regional  press  associations 
and  presently  is  a  member  of 
the  pub.ic  relations  committee 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Dolliver  has  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  future  plans. 
He  came  to  Moorhead  from 
Manistee,  Mich. 


Utter  Buys  Interest 
In  Hayward  Journal 
HAYWARD.  Calif.— L.  E.  Utter, 

former  executive  with  eastern 
and  midwestern  papers,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  here  by  purchasing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Hayward  Journal, 
semi-weekly,  from  J,  Lowell 
Miller.  He  has  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  newly- 
formed  Hayward  Publishing 
Co. 

J.  T.  Rich,  onetime  state  editor, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and 
former  Journal  co-publisher,  is 
vicepresident  and  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  Samuel  Wagner,  Oakland, 
is  secretary.  The  Journal  also 
publishes  the  weekly  Ashland 
Record. 

Utter  recently  resigned  as 
vicepresident  of  Pacific  Paper- 
board  Co.,  which  recently  turned 
to  newsprint  manufacture  at 
Longview,  Wash.  He  began  a 
long  newspaper  career  as  news- 
paperboy  with  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  advancing  to 
circulation  manager.  After  serv¬ 
ing  as  first  automotive  editor  of 
toe  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
1913,  Utter  was  reporter  for  the 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Daily 
Record  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald.  He  then  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Booth 
Publishing  Co.  and  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  News.  Later  he 
was  with  the  Pittsburg  (Kas.) 
Headlight  and  then  published 
three  Michigan  weeklies.  He 
came  to  the  Coast  as  represen¬ 
tative  for  several  dailies. 

Charles  Raster,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  district  man 
here,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Merger  in  Montana 
KALISPELL,  Mont. — Consolida¬ 
tion  of  two  of  the  oldest  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Montana  —  the  Kalispell 
Times  and  Flathead  Monitor — 
was  completed  by  Lou  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  and 
Chester  C.  Chrisinger  and  How¬ 
ard  T.  Miller,  owners  of  the 
Monitor. 

Knight  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  here  for  47  years. 
He  will  remain  as  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Sale  in  Hamlet,  N.  C. 
HAMLET.  N.  C. — Chester  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Hamlet,  has  bought 
control  of  the  Hamlet  News  Co., 
from  Mrs.  Roy  Cadieu,  whose 
family  operated  the  company 
for  the  last  21  years. 

Martin,  who  said  he  had  no 
publishing  experience,  said  A. 
D.  Way,  Jr.,  would  remain  as 
editor  of  the  Hamlet  News- 
Messenger,  and  Harold  Brown  as 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Arkansas  Papers  Leased 

RUSSELLVILLE,  Ark.  —  Miss 

Rita  Livingston,  executrix  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  J.  A.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  announced  last  week 
that  the  daily  and  weekly  Rus¬ 
sellville  Courier-Democrat  have 
been  leased  to  Harry  Robinson 
and  his  son,  Lusk  Robinson. 
The  elder  Robinson  was  for 
many  years  business  manager  of 
the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record  and  Southwest  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  he  and  his  son  now 
publish  the  Fort  Smithian,  a 
weekly  shopping  news. 

Harry  Robinson  will  become 
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publisher,  and  Lusk  Robinson 
co-pubiisher  of  the  Courier- 
Democrat. 

Miss  Livingston  was  formerly 
with  the  Cond6  Nast  Publica¬ 
tions  in  New  York  before  she 
assumed  active  direction  of  the 
Russellvilie  newspapers  after 
the  death  of  her  father  last 
January. 

Other  Transactions 
SO.  PASADENA,  Calif.  — The 
South  Pasadena  Review  has 
been  sold  to  W.  T.  (Tog)  Eric- 
son,  recent  owner  of  the  Laguna 
Beach  (Calif.)  South  Coast 
News,  effective  Jan.  1.  Present 
owner  is  George  W.  Savage. 
The  Review  was  established  in 
1879. 

*  •  • 

CROCKETT.  Tex.— Sale  of  the 
Crockett  Democrat,  a  weekly, 
to  Leff  Davis,  New  Orleans,  La., 
advertising  man,  was  announced 
this  week  by  its  former  publish¬ 
ers,  Mrs.  Ross  Woodall,  William 
R.  Woodall,  and  Don  Reid,  Jr. 
Miss  Eliza  Bishop  will  continue 
as  editor. 

0  0  0 

LOUP  CITY,  Neb.— Clarke  W. 

McKinney  and  Arthur  J. 

Riedesel  partnership  as  co¬ 

publishers  of  the  Sherman  Coun¬ 
ty  Times  here  became  effective 


Dec.  1.  McKinney  is  former 
editor  of  the  Mema  Messenger. 
Riedelsel,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has 
worked  on  several  newspapers. 
*  •  • 

SAN  RAFAEL,  Calif.— Purchase 
of  the  Marin  Journal,  weekly, 
is  announced  by  Henry  Jackson, 
publisher  of  the  Marin  Herald, 
published  in  nearby  San  Ansel- 
mo. 

Jackson,  who  bought  the  Her¬ 
ald  18  months  ago,  formerly 
was  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  published  by 
his  father,  John  Day  Jackson. 

The  Journal,  weekly  estab¬ 
lished  in  1861,  will  continue  to 
publish  on  Thursdays  and  to 
print  a  shopping  news  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays. 

0  0  0 

VILLA  GROVE,  Ill.— The  Villa 
Grove  News,  a  weekly,  has 
been  purchase  by  John  A. 
Holmes  from  E.  C.  Foster. 

Holmes  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Carbon- 
dale  News. 

Foster  has  been  retained  by 
Holmes  as  shop  foreman. 
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SYNDICATES 

Canadian  Columnists 
Attract  Recognition 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C— The  cause 
of  the  Canadian  columnist, 
long  unrecognized  in  his  own 
country,  has  gained  impetus 
from  the  writing  of  two  local 
newsmen,  Elmore  Philpott  and 
Jack  Scott,  who  see  in  their  in¬ 
ternational  syndication  a  step 
toward  world  understanding. 

Formerly  associated  on  a  man¬ 
aging  editor-city  editor  basis  at 
the  Vancouver  News-Herald, 
Philpott  and  Scott  now  write 


Philpott  Scott 

columns  for  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
which  is  syndicating  their  ma¬ 
terial. 

1  heirs  has  been  a  fight  for 
readership  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ple,  who  habitually  turn  to  the 
American  columnist — or  to  the 
Canadian  who  has  joined  a  U.  S. 
syndicate.  Philpott  has  turned 
the  tide  until  today  his  varied 
column,  partly  on  American  poli¬ 
tics,  is  being  read  regularly  in 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  and 
in  papers  as  far  south  as  central 
California. 

“The  trend  toward  interna¬ 
tional  syndication  symbolizes 
whafs  happening  to  the  world 
as  a  whole,”  Philpott  declared. 
"Purely  national  thinking  is 
breaking  down  and  a  humani¬ 
tarian  world  outlook  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  emerge.” 

Scott,  who  is  writing  a  column 
for  40  Canadian  weeklies  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  Sun  column,  points 
out  that  first  an  important  gap 
had  to  be  bridged  to  attain  wide 
Canadian  acceptance. 

“This  is  a  beginning  recogni¬ 
tion  in  a  small  way,”  Scott  told 
E&P.  “An  inferiority  complex 
has  been  overcome  here  at  home. 
Canadians,  long  accustomed  to 
turning  to  American  columnists, 
now  have  their  own.  And  Cana¬ 
dian  writers  are  even  gaining 
recognition  elsewhere.” 

There  have  been  many  Cana¬ 
dian  writers  Scott  observed,  but 
most  of  these  have  not  won  full 
recognition  at  home  until  after 
they  have  been  signed  by  syn¬ 
dicates  in  the  United  States. 

For  Philpott,  recognition  dates 
to  1942  when  the  Sun  took  over 
syndication  of  his  material, 
which  regularly  appears  on  the 
Sun’s  editorial  page. 

Scott,  who  was  with  the  News- 
Herald  12  years,  went  into  mili¬ 
tary  service  the  same  year  Phil¬ 
pott  began  writing  for  the  Sun. 
He  was  assigned  to  editorial  du¬ 
ties  with  the  Maple  Leaf,  Cana¬ 


dian  troop  newspaper,  and 
served  as  news  editor  of  the 
United  Kingdom  edition,  later 
managing  editor  of  the  German 
edition. 

While  working  on  the  Maple 
Leaf  at  the  London  Evening 
Standard,  Scott  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
earned  a  post-war  assignment  in 
South  America,  but  resigned  to  i 
return  to  Vancouver  in  1946.  ! 

Czech  Memoir  ' 

THE  INTERIM  between  two 

world  wars  and  the  foreshad¬ 
owing  of  a  third  are  part  of  the 
memoirs  of  Eduard  Benes  just 
signed  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  release  in  ten  1,500 
word  instalments  beginning 
early  in  February.  The  Czech 
president  and  author’s  memoirs  i 
were  negotiated  by  his  legal  rep-  I 
resentatives,  George  Pipal,  in 
Prague,  and  Ivan  Klouda.  ' 

The  story  told  by  the  Czech 
president  begins  immediately 
after  the  first  World  War  and  re  ! 
lates  the  peace  treaties  so  dis  ‘ 
astrously  concluded  then  to  the 
pattern  of  more  recent  peace  | 
making  mistakes,  especiall.v  in  j 
the  field  of  reparations,  and  the  | 
scramble  for  power.  , 

UFS’  rights  are  worldwide  1 
with  a  few  countries  excepted.  ; 
The  memoirs  will  later  be  pub-  i 
lished  by  a  Czech  firm.  ; 

F''fTtnres — New  or  Renewed 
IN  SIX  weekly  installments  Bell 

Syndicate  is  offering  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  early  personal  let 
ters,  childhood  through  Harvard. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  wrote  the  fore¬ 
word  and  Elliott  Roosevelt  edi¬ 
ted  the  letters.  Instalments,  il-  j 
lustrated  with  early  pictures  and  i 
photostats  of  the  letters,  average 
about  2,000  words  each.  I 

Bell  also  is  offering  a  series  of  ! 
weekly  columns  culled  from  the 
late  Will  Rogers’  writings.  The 
material  has  been  selected  for 
the  freshness  of  its  interest  and 
timeliness  of  its  satire  and 
grouped  into  300  to  400-word 
columns  on  such  subjects  as 
Congress,  America  and  foreign 
countries.  It’s  still  timely — for 
instance;  “All  we  got  to  do  in 
this  country  lo  find  out  anything 
is  wrong  is  just  to  investigate 
it.” 

For  amateur  cameramen  and 
professional  photography  spe¬ 
cialists  Fashion  Features  Syndi- 


A  FINE  WAY 
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CATE  has  announced  a  SOO-word, 
thrice-weekly  column  with  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  news  from  camera 
firms,  photographers,  movie  stu¬ 
dios  and  equipment  manufactu¬ 
rers.  The  column  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  general  and  timely  subjects 
of  interest  to  picture-takers. 

Dispatch  News  Features, 
which  syndicates  the  sketch 
service  for  newspapers,  “Faces 
in  the  News,”  is  offering  a  thrice- 
weekly,  two-column  panel  by 
the  same  artist,  H.  Hoehn.  Titled 
“Anthony,”  the  panel  is  drawn 
in  an  eccentric.  New  Yorkerish 
style  quite  different  from 
Hoehn’s  realistic  Faces.  Release 
date  on  “Anthony”  is  Jan.  26. 


Notes  and  Personals 

BARNET  NOVER,  United  Fi*. 

TURE  Syndicate  columnist  on 
world  affairs,  was  recently 
named  chief  of  the  Denver 
Post’s  new  Washington  bureau 
but  will  continue  his  thrice- 
weekly  column.  .  .  .  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice’s  always-on-the-go  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  S.  Burton  Heath  is  in 
South  America  now.  ...  A  Kmc 
Features-International  News 
Service  representative  in  Argen¬ 
tina  was  the  means  lately  o{ 
bringing  together  two  famous 
boxers.  Gene  Tunney  and  Luis 
Angelo  Firpo — but  not  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  49) 


Color  In  Your  Life 


:  By  DOROTHY  DRAPER 


Decorating  for  Christmas 

I  love  Christmas.  I  cherish  all  the  memories  of  past  Christmases 
spent  in  the  country  as  a  child.  My  family  were  terribly  enthusiastic 
about  the  Christmas  season  and  I  can  remember  all  the  hustle  and 
bustle  that  went  with  decorating  the  house  from  tip  to  toe  with 
laurel  roping,  red  holly  berries  and  fragrant  boughs  of  pine.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  lovely  but  it  did  take  a  great  many  hours,  organization  and 
expenses  by  the  time  the  last  candle  had  been  lit  on  Christmas  eve. 

No  one  has  the  time,  money  or  energy  these  busy  days  to  go  to 
such  lengths  to  satisfy  the  festive  urge.  However,  there  is  a  happy 
compromise  between  the  utter  exhaustion  of  purse  and  patience  and 
the  delight  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  Children  and  friends,  and  a  few 
concentrated  ideas  of  decoration  put  any  house  in  a  holiday  mo^. 

Take  the  front  door,  for  instance.  Try  a  huge  wreath,  tied  with 
a  whopping  big  red  bow,  made  of  stiff  metallic  paper.  Or,  if  you 
have  children,  cut  a  giant  stocking  from  red  oilcloth,  add  a  big  bow 
and  fill  with  greens,  small  toys  and  candy  canes.  The  children  will 
love  it! 

If  you  live  in  an  apartment  and  have  a  metal  door,  there’s  no 
excuse  for  not  making  your  door  look  Christmas-y.  A  friend  tells  me 
that  you  can  buy  a  rubber  suction  cup  with  a  hook  on  it  at  the 
dime  store.  It  will  hold  any  wreath  or  other  decoration  on  a  metal 
door,  and  will  give  the  people  who  see  it  a  chance  to  share  the 
Christmas  spirit  with  you. 

The  mantel  is  another  place  you  can  splurge  with  little  effort 
or  expense.  Hang  five  small  wreaths  on  invisible  hooks  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  effect  around  the  picture  or  mirror  hanging  over  the  mantel. 
Or,  remove  the  picture  and  everything  on  the  mantel  and  cut  from 
stiff  paper  the  simple  shape  of  a  Christmas  tree.  Scotch  tape  to  the 
wall,  bringing  the  base  of  the  tree  right  down  to  the  mantel.  Angels 
(cut  from  last  year’s  Christmas  cards)  help  decorate  the  tree.  Use  a 
whole  line  of  red  candles  in  graduated  sizes  (tallest  ones  on  the 
ends)  across  the  mantel,  and  fill  in  with  greens. 

And  here’s  a  suggestion  for  the  Christmas  table.  Put  on  the 
regular  white  tablecloth.  Then  over  it  use  twenty-inch-wide  strips 
of  green  and  white  crepe  paper,  arranged  in  stripes  across  the  width 
of  the  table.  The  centerpiece  could  be  a  real  Christmas  tree,  deco¬ 
rated  with  three-inch  strips  of  perky,  stiff  red  metallic  bows  and 
streamers  cut  from  the  paper  left  over  from  the  front  door  bow. 

Red  glasses  at  each  place  reflect  the  jolly  winking  of  tall  red 
candles.  On  the  napkin  of  each  feminine  guest  is  a  strip  of  the  ^ 
metallic  paper  with  a  pin  and  boutonniere  of  greens,  making  festive 
conversation  pieces  around  the  table. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  you  live  in  a  big  houM 
or  one  room  in  a  hotel,  it’s  worth  all  the  planning  to  create  the 
warm  atmosphere  which  brings  good  friends  together  to  say,  “Merrj’ 
Christmas?” 

once  a  week 
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Capp's  Charges 
Denied  in  Reply 
By  Syndicate 

A  denial  of  the  charges  on 
which  Ai  Capp’s  $14,000,900  anti¬ 
trust  and  damage  suit  is  based 
was  filed  Dec.  11  by  the  de¬ 
fendants,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions,  in  U.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  answer,  asking  dismissal 
of  each  of  the  causes  of  action, 
asserts  that  Capp  (Alfred  G. 
Caplin)  in  his  amended  com¬ 
plaint  still  fails  to  state  a  claim 
against  the  syndicate  on  which 
relief  could  be  based  and  argues 
that  Capp’s  contract  placed  him 
in  the  syndicate’s  employ  rather 
than  establishing  the  syndicate 
as  his  agent. 

Failure  to  state  a  claim  in  the 
original  complaint  had  resulted 
in  the  court's  dismissal  of  anti¬ 
trust  causes  in  the  suit  and  in 
the  filing  of  an  amended  com¬ 
plaint  to  reinstate  them  by 
Capp’s  lawyers. 

The  answer  denied  specifically 
charges  brought  by  Capp  that 
the  syndicate  had  granted  un¬ 
reasonably  large  exclusive  terri¬ 
tories  to  newspapers  or  unduly 
favorable  terms  to  affiliated 
newspapers,  had  after  selling 
"Li’l  Abner”  with  other  fea¬ 
tures  prorated  the  proceeds  un¬ 
fairly  or  without  due  regard  to 
the  comic’s  value  in  the  sale, 
had  similarly  sold  it  with  the 


U.P.  wire  giving  U.P,  more  than 
its  share,  had  failed  to  promote 
■‘Li’l  Abner”  appropriately,  had 
deceived  the  plaintiff  on  these 
acts  or  prior  to  1942  had  charged 
excessive  costs  against  the 
profits  from  the  comic. 

The  answer  asserted  that 
“when  plaintiff  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  defendant  syndicate 
in  1934,  plaintiff  negotiated  and 
persuaded  defendant  syndicate 
to  execute  a  contract  with  a 
newspaper  which  granted  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  for  ‘Li’l  Abner’  cov¬ 
ering  a  geographical  area  which 
was  and  is  larger  absolutely  and 
in  relation  to  the  circulating 
area  of  the  contracting  news¬ 
paper  than  was  granted  by  any 
contract  subsequently  executed 
by  defendant  syndicate  with  any 
other  newspaper.” 

Capp’s  acceptance  of  this  and 
other  exclusive  contracts  and 
continuation  of  his  contract 
practically  demonstrated  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  syndicate’s  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  his  comic  and 
estopped  him  to  label  such  ter¬ 
ritorial  grants  as  a  breach  of 
contract,  urged  the  defendants. 

The  answer  pointed  further  to 
New  York  State  statutes  of  lim¬ 
itations  as  outlawing  some  of 
the  actions  on  which  the  car¬ 
toonist  had  based  his  charges 
and  suit. 

■ 

Scout  Awards  Revived 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  —  Charles  E. 
Broughton,  publisher  of  the 
Sheboygan  Daily  Press,  has  re¬ 
vived  his  annual  award  to  Boy 
Scouts  for  conservation  work. 


S'^ndicate  Notes 
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ring.  Percy  Forster  invited  10 
newspapermen  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  meet  Tunney  in  the  American 
Club,  and  the  “Wild  Bull  of  the 
Pampas”  also  showed  up.  .  .  . 
The  Chicago  'Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  bridge  col¬ 
umnist  Charles  Goren,  has  465 
master  points  now  after  winning 
the  World’s  Championship  Mas¬ 
ters  Mixed  Pairs  tournament 
Dec.  4  in  Atlantic  City.  .  .  .  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  UFS’  salesmen  Boy- 
den  Underwood  and  Phil  V.  Bes- 
sey  were  revised  recently  to  give 
Underwood  the  Central  states 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  except  Louisiana  and  Bes- 
sey  the  Central  states  west 
through  the  Moatana  to  New 
Mexico  line.  .  .  .  CT-NYN  has 
for  first-run  syndication  next 
summer  George  F.  Worts’  excit¬ 
ing  “The  Lady  Loathes  the  Sea.” 

.  .  .  Science  Service  this  year 
will  emulate  the  general  wire 
services  and  put  out  a  1947  “Best 
10  (Science)  Stories  of  the 
Year.” 

Cartoon  Chat 

REPORTING  on  that  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  experi¬ 
ment  in  using  Simday  color 
comics  to  solve  a  circulation 
problem:  Editor  Philip  Hoch- 
stein  has  been  shifting  the  con¬ 
tinuity  pages  to  Sunday,  keep¬ 
ing  the  gag  pages  in  the  daily 
Star-Ledger.  People  can  re¬ 
member  a  story  from  Sunday  to 


Sunday,  he  told  E  &  P,  but  not 
from  Monday  to  Monday.  .  .  . 
The  Register  &  Tribune’s  daily 
whodunit  strip,  “Lance  Lawson” 
will  be  ready  in  a  Sunday  color 
page  Jan.  4.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
News  is  going  to  put  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates,”  which  has  been 
running  for  some  time  in  half¬ 
page  form,  back  into  full-page 
regularly  with  the  Jan.  11  re¬ 
lease. 

■ 

Students  Test  Iowa 
Papers  for  Readabilit’y 

Iowa  ChTY,  la. — A  readability 
survey  of  20  Iowa  dailies  and 
weeklies  is  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  bureau  of  news¬ 
paper  service  attached  to  the 
University  of  Iowa’s  school  of 
journalism. 

The  survey  is  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Arthur  C.  Wimer, 
instructor  in  journalism  who  is 
a  former  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post. 

One  himdred  news  stories,  five 
from  each  of  the  20  papers  se¬ 
lected,  are  being  analyzed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Flesch  formula. 

• 

Fighting  Fire  Peril 

Memphis,  Tena. — In  an  effort 
to  prevent  loss  of  life  in  explo¬ 
sions  brought  on  by  using  kero¬ 
sene  to  start  fires  in  country 
homes  of  the  Mid-South,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  has  sent  out 
50,000  lull-page  reproductions 
of  Eugene  Rutland’s  story  about 
this  peril. 


( 


You’ll  find  Paris  just  beyon’d  the  gangplank! 
Enjoy  days  of  charm  aboard  France-Afloat 
. . .  days  made  joyous  by  famed  “French  Line” 
meals  .  .  .  service  deft  and  unobtrusive  (by 
English-speaking  stewards,  of  course)  . . .  com¬ 
fort  en  route  that  commands  relaxation  .  .  . 
evening  hours  a-glint  with  the  sparkle  of  Paris 
itself!  First  crossing  or  twentieth,  you’ll  be 
glad  you  journeyed  the  French  Line  way.  See 
your  local  travel  agent. 
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CAMPAIGNS  AMD  ACCOUNTS  Nominees  foi  Veteran  AP 


4  Advertisers  Join 
In  Huge  Peach  Drive 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn  — One  of 

the  greatest  advertising  drives 
in  the  history  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  —  including  more  than 
95,000,000  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  impressions  —  will  be 
launched  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  feature  "Boston  Peach 
Cream  Dessert,”  originated  by 
the  Ann  Pillsbury  Home  Serv¬ 
ice  Center. 

Participants  in  the  campaign 
are  Pillsbury  Mills,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board, 
the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute 
and  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  big  drive  is  designed  to 
step  up  the  turnover  of  Pills- 
bury's  Best  Enriched  Flour  and 
any  brand  of  canned  California 
cling  peaches  through  tie-in 
sales  of  the  main  ingredients  of 
the  original  dessert 

70.000.000  Circulotion 

Pillsbury  and  the  Cling  Peach 
Advisory  Board  will  concentrate 
forces  in  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  advertising — mostly  color 
— reaching  more  than  70,000,000 
circulation  during  January  and 
February. 

The  Can  Manufacturers  Insti¬ 
tute,  tying  in  its  current  “whole 
meal”  promotion  with  the  cam¬ 
paign.  will  feature  corned  beef 
hash  and  the  new  dessert  as  the 
components  of  a  model  meal  in 
magazine  color  ads  in  February. 

The  same  combination  will  be 
featured  by  the  American  Meat 
Institute  on  the  Fred  Waring 
radio  show  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network. 

Between  Dec.  19  and  Feb.  1, 
Pillsbury  will  run  four-color  ads 
in  American  Weekly,  This  Week, 
and  10  general  and  farm  mag¬ 
azines.  In  addition,  black  and 
white  ads  will  appear  in  66 
newspapers. 

The  Cang  Peach  Advisory 
Board,  between  Jan.  25  and  Feb. 
1,  will  run  a  full-page,  four- 
color  ad  featuring  the  Boston 
Peach  Cream  Dessert  in  the 
New  York  News,  New  York 
Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Denver  Post,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
pram,  Norfolk  ( Va. )  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Virginian-Pilot,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

Can  Manufacturers  Institute 
will  use  a  full-page,  four-color 
magazine  ad. 

Florida  Fruit 

LAKELAND,  Fla.  —  How  the 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 
will  spend  a  $2,000,000  adver¬ 
tising  budget  featuring  news¬ 
paper  ads,  was  explained  at 
‘Commission  headquarters  here. 
Benton  and  Bowles  is  the  Com¬ 
mission's  advertising  agent. 

The  Commission  said  $1,500,- 
000  would  be  spent  during  the 
1947-48  season  for  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  and  Sur^ay 
supplements,  national  magazines, 

'^9 


spot  radio  announcements  and 
in  professional  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations. 

Also  described  are  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $400,000  for  sales  serv¬ 
ice  work,  publicity,  market  re¬ 
search,  etc. 

The  Commission  reported, 
“Citrus  marketing  experts  say 
they  are  confident  that  the  trade 
will  find  the  current  crop  has 
the  best-rounded  promotional 
schedule  in  the  history  of  the 
Florida  fruit  deal.  Every  phase 
of  the  program  has  the  single 
aim  of  getting  more  people  to 
eat  more  citrus  more  often.” 

The  schedule  includes  124 
daily  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bing  circulation  of  18,000,000. 

Union  Bag  Resumes 
FIRST  of  a  new  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  sponsored  by 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.,  in  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  to  encourage 
Georgia  land  owners  to  adopt 
improved  forest  practices,  is 
now  appearing.  Every  daily  and 
weekly  in  the  state,  a  total  of 
222  publications,  is  being  used. 

Titled  “This  Is  Your  Georgia,” 
each  ad  runs  672  lines,  and  fea¬ 
tures  historical  and  other  facts, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings. 
The  copy  also  points  out  toe 
part  Union’s  Savannah  plant — 
the  largest  integrated  pulp, 
paper,  paper  bag  and  paper  box 
plant  in  the  world — plays  in  the 
state's  economic  picture. 

The  account  is  handled  by 
French  &  Preston,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Ford  Agency  Change 

DETROIT  —  The  J.  Walter 

Thompson  Co.  has  announced 
that  it  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  to  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Division  and  the  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  dealers  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  effective  Dec. 
31.  The  new.  agency  has  not 
been  named. 

Ford  has  set  up  in  toe  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  Division  a  separ¬ 
ate  and  independent  manufac¬ 
turing,  sales  and  dealer  organ¬ 
ization.  This  change  will  be 
paraheled  in  the  advertising 
field  as  well. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  advertising 
for  Ford  Motor  Co.,  on  Ford 
cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service 
as  well  as  local  programs  for 
the  33  Ford  Dealer  Advertising 
committees. 

Appointments 

HAT  Research  Foundation, 

which  is  promoting  the  sale 
of  hats  for  the  industry,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
as  its  advertising  agency. 

Hanson,  Gerber  &  Shaw  will 
handle  the  account  of  Telectro 
Television  Corp.,  manufacturer 
of  television  sets. 

Gleam  Products,  maker  of 
leather  polish,  has  named  Ray 
McCarthy  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.  Newspapers  and  magazines. 


AP  Diiectois 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  met  at  New 
York  City  Dec.  17  to  prepare  a 
list  of  nominations  for  directors 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  April  next  year. 

All  directors  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pire  in  April  were  re-nominated. 
These  include:  E.  Lansing  Ray, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat; 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Roy  A.  Robert,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  L.  K.  Nichol¬ 
son,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  and  Stuart  R. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

In  addition  to  those  already  in 
office,  the  following  were  nomi¬ 
nated:  John  S.  Knight,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press;  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review;  Eugene 
F^lliam,  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Repub¬ 
lic  Gazette;  George  C.  Biggers, 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal;  J.  D. 
Ferguson,  Milwaukee  (  W  i  s  . ) 
Journal,  and  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Evening 

Call. _ 

Guild  Scores 
NLRB  Action 

Washington — Having  failed  to 
file  a  non-communist  affidavit 
with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  been  denied 
permission  to  proceed  with  its 
petition  for  a  collective-bargain¬ 
ing  election  among  employes  of 
F^erated  Publications,  Inc., 
and  on  AM  and  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  hearing  was  conducted  on 
the  petition  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 
but  toe  guild  failed  to  file  the 
communist  disclaimer  within  toe 
period  of  time  aLowed. 

In  New  York,  Samuel  Eu¬ 
banks,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  guild,  told  Editor  and 
Publisher  that  the  guild  had 
filed  the  required  documents 
and  had  received  its  registra¬ 
tion  number  Dec.  5. 

He  explained  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  guild  to  take 
action  before  the  “effective 
date,”  Oct.  31,  since  the  new 
executive  board  did  not  take 
office  until  Nov.  1.  All  toe  na¬ 
tional  officers  filed  the  affidavits 
early  in  November,  he  said. 

“We  informed  the  board  of 
our  position  before  the  Oct.  31 
deadline,”  Eubanks  declared, 
“and  stated  that  the  affidavits 
would  be  forthcoming  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  plan  to  protest 
the  board’s  decision  on  this  case 
and  any  other  similar  board  ac¬ 
tions  which  come  in  the  future.” 
■ 

Doran  Heads  AP  Group 

Albany,  N.  Y. — James  R. 
Doran,  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  was  elected 
president  of  toe  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association  at  the 
annual  dinner  here  Dec.  15.  H. 
Ernest  King  of  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  won  the  association's 
photography  award  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  deer  leaping  through 
a  window. 


Latin  American 
Writer  Resigns 

Rafael  Ordorica,  former  Aao- 
dated  Press  bureau  chief  ia 
Buenos  Aires,  left  AP  Dec.  5  u 
was  disclosed  this  week. 

Since  his  return  from  Argen 
tina  last  September,  Ordoria 
has  been  on  executive  assign 
ment  in  AP’s  New  York  olw 
He  resigned  to  go  into  busines 
for  himself,  AP  said. 

The  veteran  Latin  America 
correspondent  could  not  be 
reached  at  his  home  in  Ne« 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  but  a  woma  I 
who  identified  herself  as  his 
mother-in-law,  said  that  he  had  J 
left  this  country.  She  would  | 
give  no  further  details  and  said 
that  Mrs.  Ordorica  did  not  wish 
to  talk  to  the  press. 

Ordorica  had  been  in  Latin 
America  13  years  before  he 
asked  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States,  shortly  after  he 
had  been  strongly  attacked  by 
President  Peron  s  partisan  press. 

■ 

Research  Medallion 
Presented  to  Casey 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  national  research 
award  medallion  of  Sigma  Delti 
Chi  to  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  di 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wn 
nesota  School  of  Journalism, 
was  made  recently  at  a  dinnw 
attended  by  80  newspapermen 
and  student  members  of  the  fra 
ternity. 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive  i 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  received  an  hon 
orable  mention  certificate  for 
editorial  writing  in  the  fra 
ternity’s  national  judging. 

Casey  and  two  co-authors  re¬ 
ceived  the  research  award  for 
their  book,  “Propaganda,  Cmn 
munication  and  Public  Opinion.” 
Sharing  in  toe  award  were  Bar 
old  D.  Lasswell,  Yale  University 
professor  of  law,  and  Bruce  L. 
Smith,  military  government  ei-  j 
pert  stationed  in  (Germany.  The  j 
trio  also  won  toe  research  award  | 
of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  journahsm 
scholastic  fraternity. 

■ 

Crusading  Editor 
Now  Helps  Distressed 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Fifteen-year 
old  Marilyn  Losby,  victim  of  a 
rare  ailment,  has  just  undergwe 
an  operation  to  save  her  We.  ( 
thanks  to  Howard  Kahn, 
What”  columnist  in  the  Pioneer 
Press.  After  he  told  her  story, 
checks  for  $2,000  came  in. 

Kahn,  who  also  conducts  ft* 

St.  Paul  Gillette  Crippled  ^ 
dren’s  Christmas  Fund,  helped 
thousands  of  distressed  persons 
His  column  contains  humorw 
oddities,  success  stories,  and 
pathos  notes. 

Kahn,  before  going  to  tte 
Pioneer  Press  in  1938.  w«  *“ 
itor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
where  he  worked  himself  up 
from  police  reporter.  He  WM  » 
crusading  type  of  editor,  now 
for  a  police  and  crime  clesnup 
in  1935. 
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World  Aifcdrs 
Study  Goins 
Big  Following 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  From 
rural  homes  to  university 
classes,  international  problems 
are  being  argued  with  new  in¬ 
tensity  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest. 

Influence  behind  the  world 
neighborliness  is  an  educational 
program  sponsored  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star.  Through  the 
‘‘Program  of  Information  on 
World  Affairs,”  housewives, 
farmers,  ‘‘family  circles,”  church 
and  civic  group  members  —  as 
well  as  thousands  of  students — 
are  increasing  their  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  world  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  World  Affairs  program 
consists  basically  of  weekly  mul¬ 
tiple-choice  quizzes — each  on  a 
major  world  affairs  topic — and 
a  study  guidebook  paralleling 


October,  more  than  3,000  indi¬ 
viduals  have  requested  copies  of 
the  guidebook.  Letters  have 
been  received  from  more  than 
1,000  Minnesota  educators — from 
teachers  in  one-room  rural 
schools  to  college  professors. 
Adults  have  been  represented 
by  “old-timer”  clubs,  women’s 
study  clubs,  national  organiza¬ 
tions  and  Individuals  eager  to 
broaden  their  world  horizons. 

The  weekly  test  consists  of  15 
questions  on  current  news  and 
20  on  the  topic  of  the  week.  It 
is  published  in  the  Star  each 
Thursday  of  the  school  year, 
with  the  answers  printed  on 
Saturday.  Advance  copies  are 
also  mailed  to  participating  edu¬ 
cators. 

The  program  culminates  in  a 
competition  in  the  spring  for 
Upper  Midwest  students  in 
grades  7-12.  Last  year  7,300  stu¬ 
dents  at  207  schools  vied  for  six 
student  trips  to  United  Nations 
and  school  library  gifts  valued 
at  $1,650. 


Canadian  Mill 
Output  Tops 
4s000s000  Tons 

Canadian  newsprint  mills 
passed  the  4,000,000-ton  mark  in 
production  in  11  months  this 
year,  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  reported  this  week. 
This  year’s  total  thus  far  is  4,- 
077,864  tons,  against  the  1946 
total  of  4,143,392. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
November  amounted  to  364,483 
tons  and  shipments  to  393,169 
tons.  Production  in  the  United 
States  was  66,475  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  were  66,439  tons.  The  out¬ 
put  in  Newfoundland  was  30,490 
tons  and  shipments  were  28,932 
tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  461,448 
tons  and  shipments  of  488,540 
tons,  compared  with  continental 
production  of  459,932  tons  and 
shipments  of  488,745  tons  in  No¬ 


vember,  1946.  North  American 
production  in  November,  1947, 
was  a  record  for  the  month. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  had  33  days’ 
supply  of  newsprint  on  hand  and 
in  transit  at  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  represents  a  decrease 
of  3  days’  supply  from  the  end 
of  October  and  compares  with 
44  days  at  the  end  of  November, 
1941. 

Newspapers  reporting  to 
ANPA  consumed  338,012  tons  of 
newsprint  in  November,  1947, 
compared  with  291,517  tons  in 
November,  1946,  and  263,889 
tons  in  November,  1941.  'Hils 
was  an  increase  in  November, 
1947,  over  November,  1946,  of 
15.9%,  and  an  increase  over  No¬ 
vember,  1941,  of  28.1%. 

■ 

Maxwell  Dies  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Warren  Kirk 
Maxwell,  62,  assistant  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  died  recently. 


the  test  topics.  The  program  is 
Erected  by  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Wesley, 
University  of  Minnesota  profes¬ 
sor  of  education,  and  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  12  edu¬ 
cators. 

The  program  made  its  bow  a 
year  ago.  While  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  students  in  grades 
7-12  at  Upper  Midwest  schools, 
it  is  available  to  individual 
readers  and  adult  groups. 

This  fall  response  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  date  has  doubled  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began  its  second  year  in 
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•  The  stage  Is  set  for  action-real  selling  action-ln  the  great  Florida 
market.  For  here  is  an  audience  that  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  in 
America,  and  one  which  tops  the  South  both  in  individual  earning  and 
per  capita  spending.  Here,  too,  is  a  market  that's  solidly  concentrated 
in  the  Big  3  trading  areas  where  more  than  53%  of  the  state's  total 
retail  sales  take  place. 

And  here  are  the  Big  3  newspapers,  -  the  leaders  in  circulation, 
coverage,  and  reader- influence,  -  the  morning  papers  that  produce 
the  kind  of  action  that  moves  goods  in  the  year-round  Florida  market. 
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Europe  Abets  Growth 
Of  New  Press  Ideas 

By  William  Reed 


Second  of  two  articles  tracing 
growth  of  the  “public  policy’’ 
concept  of  the  press  in  United 
Nations  discussions. 

LAKE  SUCCESS,  N.  Y.  — The 
public  policy  concept  of  the 
press  (Editor  &  Publisher,  Dec. 
13,  p.  50 )  has  develop^  in 
United  Nations  discussions  at 
the  instigation  of  Russia,  but  it 
could  not  have  fully  flourished 
without  contributions  from  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  Soviet  zone  of 
influence. 

Before  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  had  its  first  session, 
E&P  pointed  out  (Apr.  26,  p. 
108)  that  the  United  States  was 
at  one  extreme  of  world  thought 
on  press  freedom.  Between  U.S. 
views  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  close  gradations  of 
opinion  held  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Later  UN  discussions  have 
borne  out  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  ‘‘We  stand  almost 
alone,”  one  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  confided  to  this  re¬ 
porter  after  a  particularly  try¬ 
ing  press  debate. 

This  statement,  coming  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  two  years  after 
the  global  survey  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  seems  hard  to  understand. 
In  1945,  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  appeared  to  be  in  es¬ 
sential  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
concept  of  press  freedom.  Why, 
then,  should  we  stand  almost 
alone  in  1947? 

While  this  change  of  attitude 
has  not  come  solely  in  Europe, 
a  survey  of  some  of  the  major 
influences  on  the  European  press 
may  shed  light  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  policy  con¬ 
cept. 

Present  non-Soviet  European 
views  toward  the  press  have 
grown  largely  out  of  the  war 
and  its  aftermath.  ‘They  have 
stemmed  from  three  major  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  the  operation  of  the 
collaborationist  press  during  the 
war;  (2)  the  dependence  of  the 
press  on  the  government  during 
reconstruction:  (3)  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
European  politics. 

Too  many  sins  were  attributed 
to  a  large  sector  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  press  during  the  war 
period  to  permit  it  to  retain  its 
former  prestige. 

Many  publications  were 
blamed  for  Fifth  Columnism  be¬ 
fore  .the  German  occupation, 
and  later,  during  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime,  for  collaborationism. 
Since  the  liberation,  there  has 
been  a  concentrated  effort  to 
abolish  these  organs  and  to 
purge  the  profession  of  the 
writers  and  editors  they  em¬ 
ployed. 

European  thinking  has  still 
not  recovered  from  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  collaborationist 
pres^  and  it  is  natural  that  even 
non-Soviet  nations  want  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  resurrection.  ‘This,  in 


itself,  implies  a  different  point 
of  view  than  that  existing  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no 
background  of  organized  jour¬ 
nalistic  disloyalty. 

A  corrollary  of  this  factor  is 
the  generaLy  intense  hatred  of 
Europeans  for  Fascism  because 
of  their  intimate  association 
with  Nazi  conquerors  during  the 
major  part  of  the  war.  For  this 
reason,  UN  resolutions  against 
Fascism  have  a  popular  appeal 
back  home  that  UN  delegates 
are  loathe  to  ignore. 

United  States  feelings  are 
more  passive.  They  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Leroy  D.  Stinebower 
in  a  debate  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

After  asserting  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  human  right 
enshrined  in  United  States  tra¬ 
dition  is  liberty,  Mr.  Stinebower 
added,  ‘‘A  people  with  such  a 
tradition  does  not  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  protest  its  repugnance 
for  Fascism  or  Nazism.” 

The  poverty  of  the  European 
press  in  terms  of  newsprint, 
equipment  and  trained  profes¬ 
sional  workers  has  forced  news¬ 
papers  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
the  government. 

‘‘Let  us  not  have  any  illu¬ 
sions,”  said  French  Delegate 
Andre  Geraud  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Subcommission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  and  of  the  Press. 
‘‘The  state  controls  the  press  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .  the  state  distributes 
the  newsprint,  the  material  and 
the  currency,  and  because  in 
time  of  reconstruction,  the  state 
supports  the  press  and  the  press 
cannot  do  without  the  support 
of  the  state.” 

In  his  statement  of  practical, 
incontrovertible  facts,  as  he  saw 
them,  Mr.  Geraud  outlined  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  principle  completely  for¬ 
eign  to  thinking  in  the  United 
States  where  the  press,  better 
supplied  with  newsprint  and 
currency,  has  retained  its  in¬ 
dependent  status. 

Goading  the  Europeans  in  re¬ 
shaping  their  press  concepts  has 
been  the  Communist  Party 
which  exerts  varying  degrees 
of  political  pressure  on  those 
who  shape  European  foreign 
policy. 

By  utilizing  the  hatred  of  the 
people  for  Fascism  and  collabo¬ 
rationists,  the  dependence  of  the 
press  on  the  government  and 
the  shaky  status  of  ruling  ma¬ 
jority  parties,  the  Communists 
in  at  least  some  non-Soviet 
European  countries  have  influ¬ 
enced  important  press  decisions 
at  UN. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  its  sub-organs  where  the  im¬ 
portant  UN  press  decisions  have 
been  taken  to  date,  the  ‘‘one 
nation — one  vote”  principle  is 
ruling. 

This  frequently  leaves  the  de¬ 
ciding  power  in  the  hands  of 
delegates  from  small  nations 
who  resent  acting  as  pawns  for 


big-power  interests.  They  often 
play  a  canny  waiting  game  so 
they  will  not  be  forced  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  a  formal  vote 
until  they  have  consulted  their 
governments. 

“When  the  lion  stalks,  the 
tree-squirrels  sit  and  wait,”  one 
small  nation  delegate  said  in 
explaining  his  reluctance  to 
state  a  position  on  a  bigpower 
clash. 

When  the  small  nations  do 
make  resolutions,  they  are  often 
careful  compromises  between 
extreme  position  of  the  big 
powers.  In  this  way  the  small 
nations  retain  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  sometimes  avert  an 
open  cleavage. 

Behind  the  studied  diplomatic 
language  of  UN  discussions  is 
the  interaction  of  the  factors 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

How  they  have  aided  in  the 
growth  of  the  public  policy  con¬ 
cept  was  illustrated  the  day  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  ad¬ 
ministered  the  coup  de  grace  to 
an  idea  that  had  already  grown 
to  formidable  proportions  in  the 
Subcommission. 

By  a  large  majority  that  body 
had  adopted  four  items  for  the 
world  conference  agenda  that 
were  labeled  “fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples”  for  the  press.  One  of 
them  said  the  press  should  tell 
the  truth,  two  of  the  items  tied 
the  press  to  certain  social  ideals 
through  the  utilization  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  functions  (spreading  of  in¬ 
formation  and  understanding ) , 
and  another  item  tied  the  press 
to  the  promotion  social  ideals 
without  stating  exactly  how  this 
should  be  done. 

This  topic  read  as  follows: 
“To  help  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion.” 

After  an  extended  debate,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
added  a  clause  asking  the  press 
“to  combat  any  ideologies  whose 
nature  could  endanger  these 
rights  and  freedoms.”  Thus,  if 
effectively  implemented,  the  or¬ 
iginal  item  and  its  addition 
would  fix  both  the  pro  and  con 
editorial  policies  of  newspapers 
in  an  important  field  of  subject 
matter. 

The  action  of  the  Council  did 
not  come  without  argument.  In 
the  Social  Committee  where  the 
subject  was  first  considered,  the 
Soviet  Union  renewed  the  de¬ 
mands  that  Soviet  Delegate  J. 
M.  Lomakin  had  made  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mission:  that  the  press  should 
be  committed  to  struggles  for 
international  security  and 
against  Fascism  and  war-mong¬ 
ers. 

Leaders  in  the  committee  de¬ 
bate  were  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  on  one 
hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Byelorussia  on  the  other. 

French  Delegate  Georges  Boris 
backed  the  Anglo-American 
point  of  view  when  he  said, 
“We  do  not  believe  the  press 
should  serve  any  single  cause 
no  matter  how  noble  &at  cause 
may  be.” 

In  Committee,  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posals  were  rejected,  12-3. 

But  the  Soviet  speeches  on 
Fascism  and  war-mongering  ap¬ 


parently  had  had  their  effect, 
for  when  the  issue  was  reopened 
at  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Council,  the  following  compro¬ 
mise  amendments  were  offered 
for  the  conference  agenda: 

(a)  The  press  should  combat 
Fascist  ideology  and  “forces 
which  incite  war”  by  removing 
“bellicose”  influences  and  the 
remnants  of  Fascism  and  col¬ 
laborationism  from  media  of  in¬ 
formation  (from  Mr.  Boris  on 
behalf  of  the  French,  Norwegian 
and  Chilean  delegations); 

(b)  The  press  should  “com¬ 
bat  any  ideologies  that  could 
endanger”  human  rights  and 
freedoms  (from  the  Lebanese 
delegate ) ; 

( c )  The  press  should  “combat 
Fascism  and  any  other  ideology 
whose  nature  could  endanger" 
human  rights  and  freedoms 
(from  the  Canadian  delegate 
who  was  trying  to  find  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  Lebanese 
delegate  and  those  who  wanted 
the  word  “Fascism”  mention^ 
in  the  text);  and 

(d)  The  press  should  “for¬ 
swear  anti-democratic  ideolo¬ 
gies”  (from  the  New  Zealand 
delegate). 

The  Canadian  amendment, 
which  had  been  offered  pro¬ 
visionally  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  Lebanese  delegate,  was 
withdrawn  when  he  objected 
that  it  was  “dangerous”  to  use 
the  term  “Fascism.” 

‘The  New  Zealand  amendment 
was  rejected  by  7  votes  to  2, 
with  9  absentions. 

The  French  lost  their  pro¬ 
posal  to  remove  the  remnants 
of  Fascism  and  collaborationism 
from  the  media  of  information, 
by  10  to  7  with  1  absention,  but 
won  their  amendment  to  re¬ 
move  “bellicose”  influences,  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  5  with  3  absen¬ 
tions. 

The  Lebanese  amendment  was 
adopted  bv  1 4  votes  to  none  with 
4  abstentions. 

Wlhat  happened  in  that  session 
of  the  Council  epitomizes  the 
whole  growth  of  the  public  pol¬ 
icy  concept. 

In  the  Council’s  Social  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  which  every  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  Council  is  repre¬ 
sented,  the  Soviet  proposal  was 
soundly  defeated,  with  only  Rus¬ 
sia,  Byelorussia  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  voting  in  favor  of  it 

Less  than  a  week  later,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  issue  was 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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'Chubby'  Adams 
Puts  Minnesota 
On  a  Diet 

Minneapolis,  Miinn.  —  In  two 
weeks  22,765  chubby  people 
throughout  the  upper  Midwest 
shaved  off  159,355  excess  pounds 
in  a  mass  dieting  campaign  to 
help  save  food  for  Europe  and 
trim  down  their  own  waistlines. 

Instigator  of  the  project  was 
Ce^ic  Adams,  author  of  the 
column  "In  This  Corner”  in  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

"If  several  thousand  obese 
persons  decided  to  reduce  their 
calory  intake  for  two  weeks,  a 
substantial  amount  of  food 
would  be  saved,”  wrote  Adams, 
himself  an  admitted  “chubbie,” 
as  he  launched  his  plan  four 
weeks  ago.  Readers  were  urged 
to  follow  the  Adams  "vitality- 
sustaining  diets”  for  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
send  postcards  reporting  how 
much  “lard”  they’d  lost. 

After  the  two  weeks  the  cards 
poured  in — 22,765  strong. 

Adams  printed  a  series  of 
diets  which  were  approved  by 
medical  and  health  authorities 
and  which  would  give  readers 
“everything  they  need  except 
calories.” 

Readers  who  were  tempted 
from  the  diet  found  reminders, 
as  upper  Midwest  hotels  and 
cafes  tacked  small  banners  to 
the  menus  with  the  Cedric 
Adams  diet  suggestion  for  that 
day.  Minneapolis  Radlsson  Hotel 
served  more  than  1,000  of  the 
diet  meals  during  the  two-week 
period. 

Radio  funnyman  Arthur  God¬ 
frey  sent  100  autographed  copies 
of  his  recording  “Too  Fat  Pol¬ 
ka.”  Cedric  offered  them  as 
“bait”  for  the  100  most  urgent 
cases  in  town  where  the  "wife, 
husband  or  friend  should  diet 
and  hasn’t  or  has  dieted  and 
slipped.”  Urgency  was  judged 
by  reader  letters. 

Biggest  weight  loss  reported 
at  the  end  of  the  two-week  peri¬ 
od  was  16V6  pounds.  Cedric 
himself  contentedly  lost  eight 
pounds.  "While  I’m  not  continu¬ 
ing  the  diet  now,  I  haven’t 
gained  any  of  it  back,”  he 
said. 

■ 

Twin  Cities  Newsmen 
Get  Guild  Awards 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Eight 
Twin  Cities  newspapermen  were 
honored  publicly  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  recently  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  work  during  the  past 
year. 

They  were;  M.  W.  Halloran, 
Minneapolis  Star,  best  single 
story  reporting;  Kenneth  Crouse, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch, 
best  objective  reporting  in  a 
series  ( his  handling  of  labor 
news);  Bradley  Morrison,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times,  best  edito¬ 
rial;  Roy  Justus,  Star,  best  car¬ 
toon;  Forrest  Powers,  Star,  best 
copy  desk  work;  David  B.  Drei- 
man.  Star,  best  public  service  ef¬ 
fort;  Francis  Geisenhoff,  Press- 
Dispatch,  handling  newspaper  re- 
March,  and  Chet  Kryzak,  Press- 
Dispatch,  best  news  photograph. 


New  Press  Ideas 

continued  from  page  52 


brought  before  a  plenary  session 
of  tile  Council,  compromise 
amendments  from  six  different 
countries  were  presented.  Two 
amendments  were  adopted 
with  a  substantial  majority 
vote. 

'The  voting  of  the  United 
States,  British  and  Canadian 
delegations  capped  this  appar¬ 
ent  anomaly.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  arguments,  these  nations 
had  steadfastly  maintained  that 
the  only  objective  of  the  press 
was  to  tell  the  truth — that  it 
should  not  be  enjoined  to  fight 
for  any  ideological  principle,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  inherent  desir¬ 
ability  involved. 

Yet  all  three  delegations  voted 
for  the  Lebanese  amendment. 

They  had  been  forced  into 
this  position  because  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  so  many  small  nations 
had  changed  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 


tent  it  became  obvious  that 
some  compromise  would  have 
to  be  made  with  the  Soviet 
views. 

By  their  votes,  the  Anglo- 
Americans  indicated  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  best  possible 
compromise. 

With  the  convening  of  the  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Russians  renewed 
their  efforts  to  alter  the  con¬ 
ference  agenda. 

Although,  by  and  large,  they 
failed,  the  political  significance 
of  their  demands  became  in¬ 
creasingly  obvious  in  Assembly 
discussions  (E&P,  Oct.  11,  p.  8). 

The  most  important  contest 
will  be  fought  at  the  world  press 
conference  where  it  is  expected 
that  the  Russians  will  make  a 
last-ditch  fight  for  their  “ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  press.” 

Their  chief  weapon  will  be 
whatever  political  pressure  they 
can  exert  on  the  small,  non- 
Soviet  nations  that  were  devas¬ 
tated  in  the  last  war. 


Adman  Starts  Drive 
For  Eisenhower 

An  advertising  campaign  to 
secure  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  for  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  start¬ 
ed  in  Westport,  Conn,  last  week 
with  a  two-column  ad  in  the 
bi-weekly  Westporter  Herald, 
circulation  2,925.  Westport  and 
vicinity  is  the  home  of  an  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  New  York 
City’s  advertising  fraterni^. 

Originator  of  the  campaign  is 
John  Orr  Young,  co-founder  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  advertising 
agency,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  public  relations  firm  of 
Young  &  Faught.  Mr.  Young 
started  a  similar  campaign  in 
1940  for  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 

In  his  first  Eisenhower  ad, 
Mr.  Young  asked  those  who 
“share  my  enthusiasm”  to  send 
$2  for  each  1,000  readers  they 
want  to  reach  in  the  next  ad. 
During  the  Willkie  campaign, 
Mr.  Young  said,  publication  ads 
reached  93,000,000  readers. 


We  took  a  tip 
from 

NEWSPAPERMEN 


Every  good  news  reporter 
builds  his  lead  around  the 
“five  W’s:”  Who,  what,  when, 
where  and  why?  This  rule  of 
thumb  offers  the  simplest  way  of 
getting  the  important  facts  across 
to  a  reader  quickly.  We  thought 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  for  a  life 
insurance  policy,  too. 

So,  in  preparing  our  new  policies, 
which  we  will  begin  to  issue  on 
January  1st,  we  have  organized  our 
own  five  W’s  -  the  essential  inform¬ 
ation  in  the  policy  in  tabular 
form  on  the  front  page.  In  addition, 
we  have  eliminated  much  of  the 
technical  language,  reduced  the 
word  count,  and  given  the  policies 


a  more  modern  and  attractive 
appearance. 

Of  course,  a  Mutual  Life  jxilicy 
must  be  a  contract  which  protects 
the  policyholder’s  rights,  and  meets 
the  legal  requirements  of  the  var¬ 
ious  States.  But  we  have  tried  to 
make  it  easier  for  our  policyholders 
to  understand  their  benefits.  We 
think  that  will  help  us  as  much  as 
it  does  them,  because  the  more 
they  understand  their  life  insurance, 
the  more  they  will  value  it . . .  hold 
on  to  it .  . .  and  add  to  it. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Balkans  Tighten  Up 
On  ‘Peeping  Toms’ 


IT  IS  today  virtually  impossible 

for  an  American  newsman  to 
penetrate  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Balkans  under  Soviet  super¬ 
vision,  Ernest  Leiser  of  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency  reports.  Bul¬ 
garia,  Albania  and  Rumania, 
especially,  are  “out-of-bounds” 
for  the  news-bunting  American 
and,  even  in  Hungary  where  ad¬ 
mission  used  to  be  comparatively 
easy,  the  bars  are  down  for 
those  carrying  U.S.  passports. 

Yugoslavia  Is  difficult  to  enter 
(Leiser  received  the  first  visi¬ 
tor's  visa  issued  an  American 
correspondent  in  three  months), 
and  only  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  readily  accept  all  com¬ 
ers. 

“There  is  nothing  so  formal 
as  a  refusal  from  the  countries 
which  resent  the  intrusion  of 
the  American  ‘Peeping  Toms,’  ” 
says  Leiser.  “They  simply  take 
no  action  on  requests  for  visas 
and,  so  far  as  anyone  can  tell, 
the  papers  simply  age  in  a  for¬ 
gotten  comer  of  the  desk  of  a 
ministry  of  interior  official. 

“To  get  permission  to  drive 
across  Hungary,  even  with  a 
transit  visa  which  stipulates  the 
holder  must  leave  the  country 
within  36  hours  after  entry,  it 
took  nine  days,  two  telegrams 
and  more  than  half  a  dozen 
phone  calls  to  the  interior  min¬ 
istry  from  the  Hungarian  con¬ 
sul  himself  in  Belgrade. 

The  “clamp-down,”  American 
veterans  of  the  Balkans  told 
Leiser,  has  come  since  the  for¬ 
mer  partners  of  the  Axis  have 
been  granted  their  sovereignty 
back  under  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty.  Until  recently,  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  Rumania  and  Bul¬ 
garia  was  granted  in  reality  by 
the  Russian  Military  Mission. 
Now,  however,  the  respective 
governments  have  a  right  to  is¬ 
sue  their  own  visas  (or  refuse 
them)  and  they  are  exercising 
the  latter  prerogative  with  the 
greatest  enthxisiasm.  While  it 
was  always  difficult  to  get  visas 
from  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  it 
has  now,  under  the  new  regime, 
become  a  near  impossibility. 

“As  a  consequence,”  Leiser 
reports,  “few  correspondents 
can  get  farther  east  than  Vienna 
and  those  who  were  in  the  Iron 
Curtain  states  before  the  recent 
shutdown  have  been  informed 
that  once  they  leave  their  pres¬ 
ent  station  they  will  not  get 
back.  Only  one  or  two  reporters, 
whom  by  experience  the  Balkan 
states  have  determined  are 
completely  ‘friendly,’  have 
been  made  exceptions  to  the 
new  rules.” 

Even  when  visas  are  issued, 
the  problems  of  the  American 
newsman  in  visiting  the  various 
countries  are  far  from  over. 
Granted  a  Yugoslav  visa,  Leiser 
planned  to  drive  from  Vienna 
through  Budapest  down  to  Bei- 
grade  (the  only  passable  road 
into  the  Yugoslav  capital).  How¬ 


ever,  to  reach  Budapest  from 
Vienna  he  had  to  drive  through 
a  40-miie  stretch  of  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Austria.  This  required 
a  special  Russian  pass  which 
takes  a  minimum  of  five  days 
and  a  maximum  of  forever  to 
receive. 

In  order  to  circumvent  this 
particular  dropping  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  he  had  to  drive  back 
into  western  Austria,  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  thence  east  again 
across  more  than  half  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  required  nearly  500 
miles  of  cross-country  driving 
to  achieve  the  40-mile  direct 
route  to  the  Hungarian  border. 

All's  Quiet  in  Tokyo 

TOKYO  —  Japan  today  is  iike 

the  Washington  beat  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  occupation,  the  65 
correspondents  of  seven  nations 
accredited  to  SCAP  are  cover¬ 
ing  their  bailiwick  as  a  lion 
studies  his  cage.  The  boys  have 
to  scratch  the  corners  to  make 
a  stick  at  home.  The  "old  Ja¬ 
pan  hands,”  especially,  cannot 
understand  the  tremendous 
apathy  in  Far  Eastern  news  and 
the  lack  of  interest  in  the  silent 
revolution  here  and  in  the 
bloody  one  on  the  mainland. 

Relations  between  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  corps  and  the  Army 
are  cordial.  The  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  has  a  big  staff, 
headed  by  Frayne  Baker,  for¬ 
mer  brigadier-general.  Its  out¬ 
put  is  prodigious.  Most  corre¬ 
spondents  feel  that  the  press  re¬ 
leases  are  such  concentrated 
self-praise  that  they  must  keep 
a  constant  watch  on  their  criti¬ 
cal  faculties. 

In  general,  PIO  is  cooperative. 
Every  correspondent  Is  free  to 
roam  the  country  at  will.  Local 
troop  commanders  have  specific 
orders  not  to  hinder  the  work 
of  correspondents. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  him¬ 
self  is  always  available  for  pri¬ 
vate  interviews,  but  since  all  his 
remarks  are  off-the-record  and 
although  he  speaks  frankly,  he 
rarely  divulges  any  spot  news, 
interviews  are  not  too  frequent¬ 
ly  requested. 

Only  four  of  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  know  sufficient  Jap¬ 
anese  to  navigate  without  an 
interpreter.  The  others  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  assistant’s 
mouth  and  ears.  Some  are  study¬ 
ing  the  language. 

One  teacher  who  regularly 
comes  to  the  Press  Club  to  in¬ 
struct  the  newspapermen  works 
on  a  strange  payment  deal 
which  gives  some  indication  of 
the  system  of  barter  necessitat¬ 
ed  for  survival  in  Japan. 

Through  this  arrangement  the 
student-correspondent  buys  six 
beers  at  10  cents  a  can.  He  gives 
the  teacher  a  can  as  payment 
for  the  lesson  and  permits  him 
to  buy  the  other  five  at  25  yen 
apiece.  At  the  present  unoffi¬ 


cial  exchange  rate,  125  yen  Is 
worth  75  cents.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  has  had  his  lesson  and  made 
an  involuntary  15-cent  profit; 
the  professor  Is  happy  with  his 
beer;  and  the  next  lesson  gets 
under  way  on  the  same  basis. 

With  poor  roads  and  unrelia¬ 
ble  telegraph  circuits,  the  cor¬ 
respondents  have  come  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  outdated  Japanese 
methods  of  communication.  AP 
Wire  photos  was  a  steady  user 
of  carrier  pigeon  until  one  day 
last  summer.  Charles  P.  Gorry, 
AP  photo  chief  in  the  Far  East, 
covering  the  emperor  on  one  of 
his  inspection  trips,  tied  the 
negatives  to  one  of  his  most 
faithful  carriers.  He  never  saw 
the  pigeon  again.  Surreptitious¬ 
ly,  it  had  been  so  overfed  by 
the  opposition  it  never  went 
home. 

Life  has  settled  down  quite 
a  bit  at  Number  One  Shimbun 
Alley,  the  home  of  the  Tokyo 
correspondents  Club.  Twenty 
correspondents  live  at  the  club. 
The  rest  of  the  men  have  their 
families  here  and  occupy  houses. 
The  rent,  which  includes  the 
wages  of  three  to  five  gervants, 
runs  to  $100  a  month.  Average 
commissary  food  prices  are  $40 
a  month  per  head. 

Caravan  for  Navajos 

SANTA  FE,  N.  M.— Three  New 

Mexico  newspapermen  ram- 
rodded  a  Navajo  Brotherhood 
Caravan  in  which  communities 
throughout  the  state  will  send 
food  and  clothing  to  needy  Nav¬ 
ajo  Indians. 

They  were:  John  Alexander, 
former  United  Press  manager  in 
New  Mexico  and  presently  writ¬ 
er  for  the  State  'Tourist  Bureau; 
Will  Harrison,  political  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mex¬ 
ican;  and  Larry  Bynon,  editor  of 
the  weekly  New  Mexico  State 
Record. 

Newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  over  the  state  were  quick 
to  pledge  support  in  the  cara¬ 
van.  Floyd  Rigdon,  publisher, 
and  Jack  Sitton,  editor,  of  the 
Carlsbad  Current-Argus,  prom¬ 
ised  “one  and  maybe  more  big 
truckloads.”  At  Tucumcari, 
Publishers  Richard  Hindley  and 
Earl  Grau  of  the  Tucumcari 
Daily  News,  agreed  to  a  similar 
plan.  Walter  Vivian,  editor  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Optic,  promised 
at  least  at  truckload  of  supplies 
as  did  James  Barber,  editor  of 
the  Raton  Range;  Gerald  Champ- 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Otero 
County  Times  at  Alamogordo; 
Ed  Guthmann,  publisher  of  the 
Springer  Tribune,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Karl  Guthmann,  publisher 
of  the  Roy  Record. 

After  Eight  Months 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.  —  The 

Minneapolis  Tribune  has  be¬ 
gun  publication  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  presenting  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  the  wave  of  child  crime 
sweeping  the  country. 

Entitled  “Who  Are  the  Guilty 
When  Children  Kill?”,  the  se¬ 
ries  is  written  by  Victor  Cohn, 
Tribune  science  writer.  Eight 
months  ago  he  was  given  the  as¬ 
signment:  to  find  out  why,  last 
year,  808  American  boys  and 
girls  under  21  years  of  age  were 
arrested  for  homicide. 

Cohn  read  scores  of  reports  by 
psychologists,  talked  with  these 
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experts  and  with  sociologists, 
physcians  and  social  workers. 

Big  Day  in  Florida 

EVERGLADES  CITY,  Fla.  - 

White  House  correspondents 
who  followed  President  Trurain 
on  his  Florida  vacation  were 
joined  by  the  largest  turnout  of 
Florida  newsmen  to  get  together 
in  years  when  the  President 
dedicated  Everglades  National 
Park. 

Because  of  the  great  distances 
involved  in  reaching  the  dedica¬ 
tion  site,  most  of  the  newsmen 
came  here  a  day  ahead  of  time 
and  found  housing  facilities 
critical.  One  writer,  Stephen 
Trumbell,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
had  made  arrangements  to  sleep 
in  the  local  bastille  before  he 
finally  got  a  room  elsewhere. 

The  bus  transporting  the 
White  House  correspondents 
from  Everglades  City  to  the 
Naples  airport  blew  a  tire  a  few 
miles  out.  There  was  a  moment 
of  anxiety  as  the  writers  lost 
the  Presidential  party,  which 
the  President  himself  was  lead¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  clip  by  driving 
his  own  open  convertible. 

Many  years  of  spark-plugging 
the  movement  to  make  the  his¬ 
toric  Everglades  a  national  park 
paid  off  in  praise  for  John  D. 
Pennekamp,  associate  editor  of 
Miami  Herald.  In  addition  to  do¬ 
ing  the  contact  work  in  Wash 
ington  to  get  the  park,  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nekamp  has  long  pushed  the 
Florida  Legislature  to  further 
the  development. 

Only  paper  on  sale  on  the 
grounds  during  the  ceremony 
was  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Newt, 
which  had  a  big  staff  of  writers 
and  photographers  on  the  scene, 
and  used  a  plane  to  rush  copy 
and  negatives  to  Miami. 

Among  the  Florida  newsmen 
covering  the  dedication  wore: 
Tom  Harris,  Dean  Ruth,  Rube 
Allyn  and  Jack  Ramsdell,  5t. 
Petersburg  Times;  Paul  Davis 
and  W.  P.  (Bill)  Wiley,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Independent;  Pressley 
Phillips,  Unit^  Press;  Bennett 
DeLoach,  Wilbur  Jennings  and 
Earl  Shugars,  Associated  Press: 
Hampton  Dunn  and  Sandy  Gan¬ 
dy,  Tampa  Times;  J.  A.  Murray, 
J.  A.  Clendenin,  Jim  Hardee  and 
Dan  Fager,  Tampa  Tribune;  W 
R.  Spear,  Tom  Mtorgan,  John 
Maker  and  Carl  Hanton,  Fort 
Myers  News-Press;  Stephen 
Trumbell,  Jeanne  Bellamy  and 
Jack  Bell,  Miami  Herald;  Jimmy 
Keen,  Florida  News  and  Photo 
Service,  and  Woodrow  Thomp¬ 
son,  Miami  News  Bureau. 
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“This  complaint,  if  upheld," 
he  contended,  ‘‘establishes  hope¬ 
less  confusion  in  arguing  against 
the  pleading.  Does  the  General 
Counsel  maintain  that  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  impose 
conditions  of  employment  con¬ 
stitutes  the  violation,  or  whether 
the  successful  imposition  of  con¬ 
ditions  constitutes  the  violation? 
One  violation  can’t  constitute  a 
violation  of  another  section  of 


When  the  examiner  ruled 
against  his  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint,  Perl  asked  for  a 
reason. 

"The  Examiner,”  Ward  re¬ 
plied,  “has  given  many  proper 
rulings  with  improper  reasons, 
therefore  he  gives  no  reason.” 

Ward  also  denied  Perl  leave 
to  appeal  the  ruling  to  the 
NLRB,  but  permitted  him  to 
restate  the  requ^  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  trial. 

Byrnes  On  the  Stand 

Byrnes,  a  proofreader  at  the 
Review-Star  who  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  Local  915  the  last  two 
years,  made  a  reluctant  and  eva¬ 
sive  witness.  He  admitted  he 
was  a  member  of  915  but  did 
not  reply  directly  at  any  time 
to  the  question,  “Are  you  a 
member  of  the  ITU?” 

Offering  the  series  of  postcard 
bulletins  which  instructed  local 
unions  on  bargaining  policy, 

Macht  ran  into  vociferous  ob¬ 
jection  from  Perl  on  the  ground 
that  the  “Act  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  regulating  these  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  union.” 

The  union  lawyer  argued  also 
that  the  material  was  privileged. 

Decision  was  withheld  by  the 
examiner  until  Perl  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  further  some 
of  the  documents,  particularly 
the  issue  of  the  Typographical 
Journal  containing  the  official 
record  of  the  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings. 

Macht  marked  especially  the 
text  of  Proposition  No.  67  which, 
when  it  becomes  effective  Jan.  1 
as  an  ITU  by-law,  requires  a 
subordinate  union  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  accept  and  observe  a  de¬ 
cision  or  action  of  the  Executive 
Council  under  pain  of  expulsion. 

Previously  the  rule  called  for 
suspension. 

(Larry  'Taylor,  first  vicepresl- 
dent  of  ITU,  who  attended  the 
hearing  one  day,  told  E&P  this 
change  in  the  by-laws  had  “no 
direct  relation”  to  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Policy.  It  was,  he 
said,  merely  a  clarification  of  an 
old  rule.) 

Among  documents  Macht 
sought  to  get  in  as  evidence 
was  a  letter  signed  “Woodruff 
Randolph”  which  instructed  the 
officers  of  Local  915  to  offer 
Stiles  a  60-day  cancellation  con¬ 
tract  because  after  the  publish¬ 
er  read  it  he  would  be  more  fa- 
vor^ly  inclined  to  accepting 
CoMitions  of  Employment.  An¬ 
other  communication,  Macht 
said,  told  the  union  to  follow 
the  Cleveland  policy  “No  matter 
what  happens.” 

.  ®yrnes  testified  he  could  not 
Identify^  Randolph’s  signature 
and  denied  he  had  ever  received 
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carried  on  with  Robert  C.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  a  representative  of  ITU, 
and  the  local  scale  committee. 
At  one  point,  he  said.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  handed  him  a  proposed  con¬ 
tract  and  a  set  of  conditions 
known  as  Form  A  and  said  if  he 
did  not  sign  it  then  and  there,  a 
strike  would  be  called.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Stiles  testified,  members 
of  the  union  had  informed  him 
that  his  wage  proposal  was  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Instructions  for  the 
new  clauses  came  from  ITU 


IN  THE  DARK  SILENCE  OF  THE  NICHT 


Bell  Telephone  service  isn't  a  9  to  S  service.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  services  in  the  world  that  are  always 
available  to  the  public  . . .  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
Sundays  and  holidays. 


Stiles  said.  A  pay  arrangement 
has  been  work^  out,  he  added, 
to  provide  full  prevailing  jour¬ 
neyman’s  scale  for  workers  who 
prove  competency  in  a  year. 


In  the  dark  silence  of  the  night  there  is  one  light 
forever  burning  — one  voice  that  is  never  stilled. 

"Hiat  light  is  the  light  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Ex¬ 
change.  I'hat  \oice  is  the  voice  of  your  telephone. 
Its  very  presence  brings  a  feeling  of  security,  what¬ 
ever  the  need  or  the  hour. 
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Service  in  some  countries  shuts  down  with  the  end 
of  the  day.  Bell  System  service  keeps  on  going  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Snndavs  and  holidavs. 


It  costs  us  more  that  wav  but  vve  know  that  is  the 
wav  vou’d  like  to  hav'e  it. 
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Swanaon 


Gordon 


Swcmson  Is  V.  P. 

FRED  W.  SWANSON  has  Joined 
Goodkind,  Joice  &  Morgan, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  as  vicepresident. 
He  was  previously  with  Grant 
Advertising. 

Mrs.  Gordon  to  M.  C  &  W 

MRS.  KATHERINE  B.  GORDON 
has  been  added  to  the  copy 
staff  of  MacWilkins,  Cole  & 
Weber,  Portland,  Ore.  She  has 
been  ad  manager  of  a  furniture 
company,  done  publicity  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  written  for  trade 
publications. 

Smith  Named  Art  Director 
ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  commercial 
artist  and  type  designer  who 
was  art  director  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  in  ’37,  is  now 
the  art  director  of  Geare-Mars- 
ton,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Switches  in  Adland 
J.  SPENCER  McCOURTNEY, 
Jr.,  has  moved  over  to  Roy  A. 
Shannon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
handle  new  business  contacts. 
He  hails  from  the  ad  dept,  of  a 
brewing  firm. 

James  W.  Pace  is  the  new  art 
director  of  Piedmont  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  had 
been  head  man  in  the  art  dept, 
of  Fort  Advertising  in  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Jerrold  L.  Kingsley  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Schwab  &  Beatty 
and  has  joined  the  copy  dept, 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  where  he  will  work 
primarily  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  N.  J.  account. 

Eugene  Connett,  formerly  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
joined  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as 
an  assistant  account  executive. 

James  W.  Bridge,  recently 
with  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
has  joined  LeVally,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  service  manager.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  with  BBDO. 

Stewart  Barbour  is  now  with 
the  copy  dept,  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt.  Comes  from  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  BBD&O. 

Don  C.  Silvershteld,  once 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Is  now 
in  the  copy  dept,  of  Wildrick  & 
Miller,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Julian  Pearson,  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philly,  has  switched 
from  his  post  of  assistant  m^a 
director  to  the  contact  dept 
EIdgar  W.  Baird  Is  taking  his 
place. 

Frank  A.  Juno  and  Roy  M. 
Horsey,  the  former  appoint¬ 


ed  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
operations  of  Orange  Crush, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  the  latter 
elected  exec  vicepresident  of 
Orange  Crush  Co.  of  Illinois  and 
the  Inter  -  American  Orange 
Crush  Co. 

Rudolph  Pecorini  has  been 
appointed  media  and  research 
director  of  Grand  Advertising, 
New  York  City.  He’ll  handle 
both  domestic  and  foreign 
media. 

James  R.  Roberts  has  joined 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New 
York  City,  as  an  account  exec. 

Ellis  Resigns 

SHERMAN  K.  ELLIS,  who  has 

been  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  firm  of  LaRoche 
&  Ellis,  which  he  organized 
under  the  name  of  Fletcher  & 
Ellis  15  years  ago,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  a 
director.  He  has  new  plans  to 
enter  another  field  which  he 
will  announce  presently.  Ches¬ 
ter  J.  LaRoche,  president  of 
LaRoche  &  Ellis,  said.  “Sherman 
Ellis  has  been  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  in  this 
business.  He  put  down  the 
solid  foundation  on  which  La¬ 
Roche  &  Ellis  has  been  able  to 
build.” 

Kennedy,  Kies  Elected 

LEO  KENNEDY,  copy  chief. 

and  Jack  Kies,  art  director, 
have  been  elected  vicepresidents 
of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Chicago.  Kennedy  has  been  a 
copywriter  for  17  years,  has 
published  many  poems,  short 
stories  and  articles  and  is  poet^ 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun’s  lit¬ 
erary  supplement.  Kies  began 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  in  1934  and 
has  been  with  Campbell-Ewald 
and  McCann-Erickson. 

Brownell  to  G&E 
WILLIAM  E.  BROWNELL,  for¬ 
mer  continuity  director  for 
radio  station  WJW,  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Griswald- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  as¬ 
sistant  account  exec. 

W-M  Adds  Two 

EDWARD  L.  KOENIG.  JR.,  and 

Pat  O’Rourke  have  mov^  in¬ 
to  West-Marquis,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Koenig  Is  recently  of 
Honig-Cooper  Co.,  that  city, 
where  he  was  an  account  exec, 
and  O’Rourke  was  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  KLZ,  Denver, 

Agency  Scoreboard 

JACK  MACLAREN,  president  of 

MacLaren  Advertising  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  was  given  a 
silver  tray  by  his  associate  in 
honor  of  his  25  years  on  the  job. 
The  agency  was  founded  in  1022 
as  a  Canadian  branch  of  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald,  Detroit. 

Abbott  Kimball,  president  of 
the  agency  bearing  his  name, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
advertising  division  for  the  1948 
March  of  Dimes  campaign  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infan¬ 
tile  Paralysis. 

Williams  Advertising,  of  New 


OLD  PARTNERS 

H.  O.  Stone,  left,  and  William  H. 
Horsley  participate  in  festivities 
marking  50th  year  of  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency.  Seat¬ 
tle.  They  have  been  partners  in 
the  firm  almost  30  years. 

York  City,  has  opened  an  office 
at  1140  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Martin  J.  Newman  will 
be  vicepresident. 

Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

For  the  second  straight  year, 
copywriter  Jim  Chichester  has 
won  top  honors  in  the  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  annual  art  awards, 
open  to  all  employes  in  the  New 
York  office.  Chichester’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Mary  Hardin,  also  a  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  copywriter,  was 
voted  first  place  by  ballots  of 
employes  in  the  painting  contest, 
which  included  22  canvas  en¬ 
tries.  Nils  Berg,  art  director, 
ran  a  close  second  with  an  im¬ 
pressionistic  concept  of  a  fisher¬ 
man.  Third  place  went  to  water 
colors  by  John  MacEvoy,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  studio  staff. 

William  B.  Remington,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
bought  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  William  B. 

Remington  by 
three  of  his  as¬ 
sociates.  The 
new  board  con¬ 
sists  of  Sture 
H.  Nelson,  pres¬ 
ident:  Herbert 
F.  King,  exec, 
vicepresident; 

Elsie  R.  Strout. 
treasurer:  and 
Clarence  R. 

Brooks,  attor¬ 
ney  who  will  „  , 

serve  as  clerk  Nelson 

and  attorney  for  the  corporation. 

Robert  A.  McAnulty  and 
Dale  Josephson  have  created 
the  McAnulty  &  Josephson  agen¬ 
cy  in  Portland,  Ore.,  where  they 
have  opened  offices  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian  building. 

Appointments 

MERIT  PAINT  CO.,  Cleveland, 

has  named  the  Cleveland  of¬ 
fice  of  Beaumont  &  Hohman  for 
a  newspaper  and  point-of-sale 
campaign  on  Multex,  an  oil-base 
interior  paint. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  will 
handle  the  advertising  for  flat 
goods,  cotton  yarn  and  Tricot 
divisions  of  Burlington  Mills. 


Anfenger  Agency,  St.  Louji 
Mo.,  has  the  account  of  Prin 
Hosiery  Co.,  Chester,  Ill. 
to  be  used  are  trade  pspen 
newspapers,  magazines 
counter  cards. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Charles  V 
Hoyt,  Inc.,  New  York,  *ii] 
handle  the  advertising  of  6K 
Cold  Preparation  and  666  Cold 
Tablets  for  Monticello  Dm 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Hal  Heller,  former  assistant 
account  exec  of  Grey  Advertu- 
ing,  announces  the  opening  oi 
Palm  Springs’  (Calif.) 
agency.  It  is  called  the  Helltr 
Advertising  Service,  and  it  will 
handle  local  hotel,  nightclub  and 
retail  accounts. 

Joe  Ryan 

continued  from  pant  n 

soring  company  said  in  its  adi. 
Only  with  a  new  twist.  If  thj 
company  said  its  soap  would 
float,  I  said,  “No  matter  what 
position  you  assume  in  the  tath- 
tub,  Scrubkleen  is  always  within 
easy  reach.” 

As  for  the  lions.  These  he  con 
siders  his  lucky  pieces.  You  set. 
for  no  particular  reason,  he 
bought  one  on  the  very  day  Y4E 
offered  him  a  job. 

He  kept  adding.  And  lud 
kept  on  rolling  the  right  ice. 
Finally  came  publicity.  A 
breezy  newspaper  feature  told 
about  the  Irishman  over  at 
Young  &  Rubicam’s  who  wouldn't 
flex  a  muscle  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  his  lions. 

Friends,  in  fun,  contributed  to 
the  collection,  and  strangers, 
seriously,  sent  him  letters,  the 
general  tone  of  which  was  did 
he  really  place  so  much  faith  in 
those  lions?  Could  he  help 
them?  Please!  You  must! 

These  were  desperate  people 
he  said  in  mild  understatement 
People  without  hope,  without 
belief,  without  much  of  anything 
but  anguish. 

“I  was  amazed  that  they  took 
the  article  in  this  manner,”  he 
said.  “But  I  wrote  back  that  the 
lions  were  just  a  fancy,  a  front 
an  actor’s  whim.  I  told  them 
that  what  I  put  my  faith  in  was 
the  Bible,  and  that  they  should 
do  the  same.” 

And  so  that’s  why  the  Bible  is 
on  his  desk  with  those  lions. 

■ 

Virtues  of  Classified  Ad 
Extolled  by  McDonald 

Stockton,  Calif. — Classified  ii 
vital  news  behind  the  news.  . 
worthy  of  the  best  treatment,  • 
Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  class- 
fled  advertising  manager,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  told  a 
joint  meeting  of  classified  man¬ 
agers  and  media  students  of  > 
class  spoiLsored  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  here  recently. 

Classified  parallels  the  ^ 
personal  column  of  every  week¬ 
ly  paper,  and  classified  page* 
will  interpret  the  city  to  a 
stranger,  McDonald  asserted. 

Classified  ads,  he  related,  have 
turned  up  a  haunted  house 
needed  by  a  movie  concern  • 
rare  set  of  dishes  which  hau 
been  sought  three  years,  a  ^ 
rule  lost  by  an  aviator  in 
and  brought  together  the 
partners  of  Sears, 

A.  C.  Roebuck  and  R.  W.  Sean- 
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Randolph  Gives 
Testimony  in 
N.  J.  Libel  Cose 

Trenton,  N.  J. — ITU  President 
Wo^ruff  Randolph  put  in  an 
appearance  here  last  week  to 
make  depositions  in  defense  of 
a  $1,000,000  libel  suit,  in  which 
Interna  tional  Typographical 
Union  is  named  as  one  of  the 
principal  defendants. 

The  suit  was  filed  three 
months  ago  by  James  Kerney, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times 
Newspapers,  and  F.  E.  Schluter, 
president  of  the  Thermoid  Co., 
a  local  industrial  concern,  each 
claiming  punitive  damages  of 
$^,000  on  five  counts.  It  was 
based  on  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Trentonian  last  Aug.  14, 
in  which,  among  other  things, 
Kerney  was  described  as  “a  no¬ 
torious  anti-labor  employer” 
and  ‘‘a  notorious  exploiter  of 
the  common  people.”  (E&P, 
Sept.  13,  1947,  p.  73), 

Two  years  ago,  ITU  compos¬ 
ing  room  employes  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  newspapers  walked  out  fol¬ 
lowing  a  wage  disagreement. 
Times  management  got  out  their 
papers  with  engraved  copy  for 
some  time  and  finally  manned  a 
complete  new  composing  room 
staff. 

Led  by  Carl  Berreitter,  inter¬ 
national  representative  of  ITU 
in  the  New  Jersey  area,  the 
strikers  began  publication  of 
the  Trentonian  on  March  28. 
1946.  For  a  long  time,  up  until 
publication  of  the  offending  edi¬ 
torial,  Berreitter’s  name  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  masthead  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Financial 
accountings  in  ITU’s  national 
organ  indicated  large  grants  of 
funds  in  support  of  the  Trenton 
local. 

In  court,  Randolph  insisted 
there  was  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  national  offices  of  ITU 
and  the  Trenton  tabloid.  He 
testified  he  did  not  know,  nor 
could  he  believe,  that  Berreitter 
!  was  publisher  of  the  paper. 

!  Prof^ing  surprise  over  the  al- 
i  legation  that  Berreitter  owned 
control  of  the  Trentonian  Pub- 
.  lishing  Co.,  Randolph  main- 
;  tamed  that  Berreitter  could  not 
possibly  have  represented  ITU 
m  his  capacity  as  editor  and 
publisher. 


On  cross  examination,  the  ITU 
chief  admitted  that  ITU  owned 
all  the  stock  of  the  Unitypo  Co., 
a  New  York  corporation.  It 
was  alleged  by  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  that  this  company 
spent  $106,000  in  Trenton  and 
is  the  owner  of  the  property 
where  the  Trentonian  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Questioned  on  the  point  of 
why  ITU  had  been  spending 
considerable  sums  of  money  in 
Trenton  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  Randolph  said  he 
could  not  explain  what  services 
Berreitter  was  giving  the  ITU 
local  in  return  for  the  money 
poured  into  Trenton. 

A  final  hearing  in  the  matter 
was  put  over  until  January. 

■ 

Taft  Cautions 
Publishers 

Washington — A  publisher  who 
voluntarily  agrees  to  employ 
only  union  members  exposes 
himself  to  charges  of  unfair  la¬ 
bor  practices,  U.S.  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Taft  warned  this  week. 

The  co-author  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act 
( Taft-Hartley  Law)  made  his 
statement  to  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  representative  who  sought 
his  comment  on  a  remark  made 
previously  by  Rep.  Gerald 
Landis,  Indiana  Republican  and 
member  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee. 

Landis  had  said  that  publish¬ 
ers  cannot  be  forced  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
to  restrict  their  hiring  to  union 
members  but  may  voluntarily 
decide  to  do  so,  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  law. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
reducing  such  an  employment 
policy  to  writing  would  supply 
proof  of  a  violation  of  the  law; 
also  there  would  be  a  violation 
if  an  applicant  were  rejected  on 
the  stated  ground  that  he  is  a 
non-union  printer. 

As  interpreted  by  the  Con¬ 
gressman.  the  law  gives  the  em¬ 
ployer  this  right:  He  may  de¬ 
cide  to  hire  only  union  members 
and,  of  his  own  volition,  do  so. 
But  a  qualified  applicant  for  an 
existing  vacancy  cannot  be  re¬ 
jected,  within  the  terms  of  the 
law,  solely  because  he  is  not  a 
union  member  or  because  an 
"agreement”  exists  to  restrict 
employment  to  card  holders. 


MOVING? 

^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ond 
iwo  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  yoiur 
renewal  due-date  on  ^e  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 

Chance  from: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

.  Zmia .  Btote . 

To: 

Street  . 

.  Ewe .  MtUe . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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"'But  I  -tihou^  you  luere  bringng 
the  presentation  { " 


Relax,  boys!  \X  ith  .Air  Express  making  even  roa'^t-to-roasl  delivery 
overnight,  the  situation  can  be  well  in  hand.  But  it's  in  the  ordinary, 
regular  use  of  .\ir  Express  that  it  really  pays.  In  all  stages  of  pnsluc- 
tion  and  publishing,  this  super-sf)eedv  service  gives  von  m<*re  time. 

Your  shipments  keep  moving,  localise  every  Scheduled  \irliner 
carries  its  share  »>f  \ir  F^xpress.  And  you  get  special  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  -crvice  included  in  the  low  rates.  To  help  make  everv  deadline 
with  time  to  spare,  use  Air  F’.xpress  regularly. 


Spe&fjf  Air  BcpresS'it^  Good  Business 

•Low  rates  -pccial  [»ick-up  and  delivery  in  priticipal  I  ..S.  towns  and 
cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  .Moves  on  all  lliglits  of  all  Scheiluled  Airlines. 

•  .Air-rail  U'tween  22.()()()  olf-airliue  olfujes, 

•Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

just  phone  \ our  local  .Air  F^xpre—  Divisio?!.  Railwav  F!xprc-s  Agency, 
for  fast  shii)ping  action  .  .  .  rite  today  for  Schedule  of  Domestic 
and  International  Hates.  Address  Air  Express.  2)0  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Railwav  Express  Olfice. 


AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION. 
RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
...  A  SERVICE  OF 


Fattest  delivery — at  low  rates 

.Matri.v  ( I'/j  lbs.)  was  nei'ili-d  by  an 
Atlanta  publisher  /iist.  I’ieked  up  in 
N.A  .('.  9  .A.M.  on  I4th.  ilelivered  after¬ 
noon  same  day.  762  miles.  .Air  Kxpress 
ebarpe  91.6.>.  Heavier  weight-,  any  dis¬ 
tance,  similarly  inexpensive  and  fast. 
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H.  L.  Stoddard, 
Editor,  Author, 
Dies  at  86 

Henry  L.  Stcxldard,  86,  former 
editor  and  controlling  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  died  Dec.  14  in 
a  New  York  hospital  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack. 

He  began  newspaper  work  in 
the  printing  shop  of  an  upstate 
weekly  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  his  great  grandfather. 
Later  Mr.  Stoddard  got  his  first 
job  on  a  large  newspaper  at  the 
age  of  15  as  a  proofreader  on 
the  old  New  York  Tribune.  He 
subsequently  worked  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press  and 
the  New  York  Daily  Illustrated 
Graphic,  of  which  he  was  named 
editor  in  1889. 

Three  years  later  he  became 
political  correspondent  for  the 
Miail  and  Express  and  was  a  war 
correspondent  in  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  Mr. 
Stoddard  assumed  editorial  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Mail,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  paper. 

He  sold  the  Mail  in  1924  to 
Frank  A.  Munsey  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  writing 
books  and  special  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles.  His  books  include  “As 
I  Knew  Them,’’  “It  Costs  to  be 
President,’’  and  “Horace  Gree¬ 
ley:  Printer,  Editor,  Crusader.” 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
working  on  a  book  about  polit¬ 
ical  conventions. 


©bttuarp 


HARRY  S.  TALMADGE.  former 

publisher  of  the  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade  and  once  part  owner  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal,  Dec. 
11,  in  Coral  Cables,  Fla. 

Bert  D.  Chandler,  73.  former 
Michigan  supreme  court  justice 
and  at  one  time  president  of  the 
company  publishing  the  Hudson 
( Mich. )  Post-Gazette,  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Hudson,  Decem¬ 
ber  13. 

Raynolds  C.  Moorehead,  63, 
financial  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  one  of 
this  city’s  best  known  newspa¬ 
permen.  Dec.  12,  at  his  home. 
He  had  been  ill  since  August 
and  a  patient  in  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital. 

Thomas  T.  Topping,  64,  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  Havas 
Agency  and  onetime  secretary 
to  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Belgium,  suddenly,  in  Ottawa, 
Dec.  10.  Born  at  Les  Eboule- 
ments,  Que.,  he  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  old 
New  York  World. 

John  Gibbons.  55,  former 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  Dec.  11,  after  a  stroke,  in 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  Illness  had 
forced  his  retirement  in  1945, 
after  serving  as  telegraph  editor, 
assistant  war  editor,  head  of  the 
copy  desk  and  news  editor  of 
the  Post,  which  he  first  joined 
in  1928. 

Roger  Batchelder,  50,  former 


writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald,  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  the  old  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
Dec.  13. 

Robert  Edward  Dickson,  47,  a 
reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  Dec.  12, 
in  Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ned  Brunson  Harris, 
former  Washington  D.  C.,  news¬ 
paper  woman  and  former  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Dec.  8, 
following  an  extended  illness. 
She  started  newspaper  work 
with  and  subsequently  became 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

William  H.  Johnson,  80,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  old  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Express,  Dec.  15. 
He  began  working  for  the  Ex¬ 
press  in  April,  1886,  and  was 
the  paper’s  assistant  publisher 
for  25  years  before  its  merger 
with  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier 
in  June,  1926. 

Edwin  Hickey,  55,  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press, 
in  his  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  home, 
Dec.  11.  He  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  nearly 
30  years.  Most  of  his  last  years 
were  spent  covering  the  West 
Side  and  police  headquarters 
districts  in  Manhattan,  New 
York. 

George  C.  Dittmar,  70,  head 
of  the  legal  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  recently,  in 
Queens,  N.  Y.  He  was  at  one 
time  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  and  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  1927  he  became 
head  of  the  legal  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Hal  Moore,  50,  newspaper 
and  advertising  man,  Dec.  13, 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
formerly  editor  and  co-owner  of 
the  Bend  ( Ore. )  Central  Oregon 
Press,  a  publication  now  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Bend  Bulletin; 
later  he  was  a  reporter  and  ma¬ 
rine  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Oreg. )  Evening  Telegram, 
then  joined  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  where  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  reporter,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  political  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  picture  editor  during  his 
13  years  with  that  paper.  In 
May  of  this  year  he  established 
Acme  Advertising  Agency  in 
Portland. 

Thomas  Topping,  64,  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Europe,  who  “scooped  the 
world”  on  the  crashing  in  flames 
30  miles  from  Paris  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  dirigible  R-101,  Dec.  10,  in 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada.  Latterly 
he  had  worked  for  the  French- 
language  newspaper  Le  Droit 
and  the  English-language  Jour¬ 
nal,  both  in  Ottawa. 

Robert  (Cap)  Kelsey,  70,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman,  American 
Legion  and  40-and-8  leader,  Dec. 
8,  at  Veterans  Hospital,  Augus¬ 
ta,  Ga.  For  several  years  he  was 
associated  with  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Her  aid- Journal  and  held 
several  high  offices  in  the  Le¬ 
gion  and  40-and-8. 


GOOD  WILL  TO  ALL  MEN 


Houses  of  Worship  Move  Us  to  Compassion 

THREE  WISE  MEN  MOVE  FOR 


WORLD  NEIGHBORLINESS  IN  ADDRESSES 
AT  NATIONAL  STEWARDSHIP  CONFERENCE 

J.  BENSON  S.4KS  "United  Jewish  .Appeal  is  undertaking  the  gigati- 
tic  task  oj  aiding  approximately  two  million  Jews  overseas  ...  in 
addition  to  Jews  in  America  nading  social  ministry.  ” 

George  W'.  miles  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  "Private 
welfare  services  must  carry  on  training  programs  .  .  .  case  work, 
supervisory  advice,  child  placement,  health  service,  hospitals,  clin¬ 
ics  and  sanitoriums." 

Samvel  J.  Mills  Church  World  Service  (Protestant)  "There  isat 
the  present  time  in  Europe  more  actual  suffering  than  there  was 
during  the  war  or  for  the  two  years  that  followed  the  war. " 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  GIVE  TO  YOUR  CHOICE  CHARITY? 

More  than  $12  Billion  Deductions 

from  Income  Tax  Await  Claims  Dec.  31,  1947. 
From  Corporations  5%;  Individuals  1 5%. 


The  National  Stewardship  Institute  seeks  to  enlist  every  wage- 
earner,  every  tax-payer,  every  citizen  of  every  nation  as  a  Steward  ot 
life  and  money  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  newspapers  of  America  have  always  given  valiant  editorial 
support  to  all  churches  of  all  creeds,  and  all  mediums  through  wmcn 
true  humanity  can  express  itself.  In  the  copy  herewith  thev  will  nnd 
fresh  inspiration  for  their  wisdom  and  their  generosity.  Theirs  is  an 
editorial  "pulpit”  heard  by  an  entire  world. 


This  space  ond  advertising  copy  ore  pro* 
vided  by  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  James 
W.  Brown  Jr.,  President,  os  a  contribution 
toward  the  enlistment  of  every  citizen 
in  the  better  financial  support  of 
religious,  educational,  character*building 
and  philanthropic  institutions  upon  which 
the  future  welfare  of  our  nation  and  the 


enduring  Peoce  of  the  world  depend. 

Mots  (2  or  3  Column)  and  other  gro* 
phic  charts,  chol'enging  *iatistf?i one 
helpful  information  may  be  secwf*® 
from  the  Notional  Stewardship  Institute 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATIONr  bn- 
coin  Building,  60  Eost  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 
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On  ITU  Front 

continued  from  page  11 


seriously  ill.  Two  brothers  are 
employes  of  the  Tribune. 

Randolph  issued  a  statement 
declaring  "the  kind  of  publicity 
being  given  to  the  ITU  is  getting 
a  bit  tiresome”  and  defending 
the  union's  position  that  the 
T-H  Law  does  not  require  the 
signing  of  a  contract. 

Reports  in  Washington  that 
Robert  Denham,  NLRB  general 
counsel,  contemplated  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  for  an  order  re¬ 
straining  the  ITU  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  local  unions  lacked 
confirmation.  However,  some 


i 

I 

i 

i 


Hartley  Steps  In 

Rep.  Fred  Hartley  (R..  N.  J.) 
foid  Thursday  in  Detroit  he 
would  appoint  a  House  sub¬ 
committee  to  hold  fact-finding 
hearings  on  the  ITU  disputes. 


sources  said  such  action  prob¬ 
ably  would  await  Jan.  1,  when 
the  ITU  policy  formally  becomes 
a  part  of  the  union's  general 
laws,  along  with  certain  by¬ 
law  amendments  which  give  the 
executive  council  special  powers 
to  enforce  its  edicts. 

The  ITU  chief  was  due  in 
Washington  again  Sunday  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  of  Columbia  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  at  which  a 
decision  on  a  strike  against  the 
four  newspapers  is  expected.  The 
contract  expired  Nov.  11.  Mean¬ 
while.  ITU  members  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  con¬ 
ducted  a  referendum  on  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  $9.60  per  week  in¬ 
crease.  Newspapers  have  offered 
an  increase  of  $7. 


In  the  third  week  of  a  strike 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post 
Journal  published  a  40-page  edi 
tion  utilizing  both  conventiona 
typographical  and  photoengrav 
ing  processes.  Teletypesette: 
equipment  has  been  augmente< 
by  Vari-Typers.  The  paper  als( 
started  to  receive  an  auxiliar; 
mat  service  from  Associate< 
Press  after  having  met  a  dela; 
on  its  request.  Representative 
of  the  state  publishers'  associa 
non  and  ANPA  intervened  ii 
behalf  of  the  paper. 

Playing  up  a  story  of  the  T-I 
law  fight  in  the  Guild  Reporter 
the  American  Newspaper  Guil< 
gave  a  nod  of  friendship  towar< 
story  carrie< 
the  byline  of  Sam  Eubanks,  ex 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  ANG 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  nor 
trait  of  Randolph. 

Publishers  were  invited  t( 
participate  in  hearings,  begin 
ning  Jan.  21,  on  featherbeddim 
practices.  Their  stories  will  b< 
air^  by  the  Joint  Committee  or 
Labor  -  Management  Relations 
T  studying  operation  o 
the  T-H  Law.  The  committee  de 
Glared  this  week  that  the  law 
was  working  well  and  no  in 
smce  of  a  specific  injustice  ere 
had  been  called  to  th( 
committee  s  attention 

M.  Ives,  a  com 

committee  woulc 
^ggMt  changes  in  the  law  un 
1  after  a  year’s  experience. 


Akron  Contract 
Signed,  Knight 
Answers  Rumor 

Chicago — Replying  to  rumors 
circulated  by  Chicago 
phical  Union  No.  16  that  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal  had 
no  signed  contract  wiffi  the 
union  printers,  John  S.  Kn^ht, 
president  and  ^itor  of  the  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  said: 

“A  one  year’s  contract  was 
signed  by  the  Beacon-Journal 
Publishing  Co.  and  Akron  Typo- 
graphical  Union  No.  182  on  Sept. 
22,  1947.  It  established  new  wage 
rates  and  other  provisions  which 
obtained  until  Sept.  30,  1948.  The 
contract  makes  it  clear  that  any 
sections  of  the  agreement  which 
may  prove  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  law  shall  be  null  and  void. 

"In  signing  the  new  contract, 
officers  of  Akron  Typographical 
Union  No.  182  expressed  the 
wish  that  our  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  will  continue  in  the  future 
as  they  have  many  years  in  the 
past.” 

■ 

Plaque  Again  Offered 
For  Farm  Editorial 

For  the  second  year,  Wallaces’ 
Farmer  &  Iowa  Homestead  is 
presenting  a  bronze  plaque  for 
the  best  editorial  of  the  year  in¬ 
terpreting  the  farmer  to  the 
city.  The  plaque  goes  to  the 
newspaper  printing  the  editorial. 
A  cash  prize  of  $500  goes  to  the 
writer  of  the  editorial. 

Mitorials  may  be  submitted 
up  to  Jan.  10,  providing  they 
appear  in  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  over  300,000  on  or 
before  Dec.  31.  Judges  are: 
Frank  L.  Mott,  dean.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Allan  Kline,  president, 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
Joseph  Fichter,  master,  Ohio 
State  Grange;  William  I.  Myers, 
dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University;  Donald  R. 
Murphy,  editor,  Wallaces’  Farm¬ 
er  &  Iowa  Homstead. 

■ 

Knight  Gets  Trophy 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  received 
the  Eighth  Annual  Frank  M. 
Hawks  Memorial  Trophy  this 
week  for  the  contribution  of  his 
newspapers  to  aviation. 
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P&PService  Makes  You  More 

Because  It’s  the  COMPLETE  Want  Ad  Service 


Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  so  complete  it  even 
gives  you  a  way  to  get  material  that's  especially  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  needs  oi  YOUR  Classified  Deport¬ 
ment. 

An  original  ready-written  compoign  with  which 
to  sell  o  specific  opplionce  account  .  .  .  special  lay¬ 
outs  to  solve  o  promotion-space  problem  .  .  .  special 
cuts  for  a  housing  development  ...  a  special  bulle¬ 
tin  to  pep  up  the  soles  staff  .  .  .  o  detoiled  plan  for 
speeding  the  Want  Ad  department's  od-handling  .  .  . 

These  are  some  of  the  speciol  requests  we've 
recently  filled  for  P&P  clients  as  a  part  of  our  REGU¬ 
LAR  service— and  WITHOUT  EXTRA  FEE. 

This  individualized,  personolised  attention  to 
YOUR  problems  is  another  reason  why  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  more  than  300  newspapers  agree.  "P&P  Service 
makes  you  more  money  becouse  it's  the  complete 
Want  Ad  Service." 

For  more  proof  of  how  P&P  Service  works  to  your 
profit,  fill  out  the  coupon  NOW. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publisheri,  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
TAe  Want  Ad  Service  That  htakei  Yoa  Wore  Money 
DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36.  FLA. 


We  d  like  to  in- 
creose  our  Want 
Ad  profits.  Tell 
me  more  about 
how  P  o  r  i  s  h  & 
Pickett  Service 
will  help  us  do  it. 


Parish  &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36.  Fla. 
Name  . 

N—pwii..... . . 


City 


State 
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Senator  Asks 
Fund  to  Send 
Papers  Abroad 

Washington — Faced  with  the 
certainty  of  time  •  consuming 
amendments  and  debate.  Senate 
proponents  of  the  Mundt  Bill 
for  a  permanent  program  of 
overseas  information  activity 
have  returned  the  measure  to 
the  calendar,  postponing  action 
until  the  1948  session. 

The  bill  already  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House. 

Senator  Alexander  H.  Wiley 
of  Wisconsin  announced  he  fa¬ 
vors  action  to  insure  that  every 
American  passenger  transport 
plane  going  to  foreign  ports 
carries  “editions  of  United 
States  newspapers.’’ 

The  Senator,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  the  best  organ  of 
publicity  about  America  over¬ 
seas?’’  supplied  his  own  answer: 
“Of  course  the  daily  newspaper.’’ 
By  speeding  latest  editions,  he 
pointed  out  copies  would  be 
available  in  all  diplomatic  out¬ 
posts  of  this  country,  and  in 
reading  rooms  of  hotels. 

Senator  Wiley  continued:  “A 
second  suggestion  I  shouid  like 
to  make  is  that  we  try  to  get 
American  publicity  into  the  ma¬ 
jor  foreign  newspapers.  .  .  . 
We  should  make  sure  in  our 
foreign-aid  program  that  there 
is  at  least  one  page  devoted  to 
American  news  in  each  of  the 
countries  which  receive  our  aid 
as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
virtually  all  of  whom  have 
benefit^  in  the  past  in  some 
way  from  American  contribu¬ 
tions. 

"I  do  not  want  any  twisted 
government  propaganda  to  be 
included  on  that  page.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  our  governmnt 
should  arrange  for  payment  to 
private  news-gathering  agencies, 
that  is,  those  utilizing  our  great 
wire  services,  and  our  principal 
American  newspapers  having 
corr^pondents  abroad,  so  that 
a  daily  page  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  perhaps  like  the  boiler¬ 
plate  here  at  home,  could  be 
reproduced  in  European  papers.’’ 

Congress  has  refused  to  allo¬ 
cate  a  part  of  the  interim  aid-to- 
Europe  fund  for  purchase  of 
newspaper  space  to  inform  bene¬ 
ficiaries  as  to  the  source  of  re¬ 
lief  money  and  food,  but  Sen¬ 
ator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (R — 
Mass.)  is  retaining  that  section 
in  his  program  for  wider  use  of 
media  to  supplement  the  “Voice 
of  America.’’ 

Lodge’s  proposal,  which  is 
much  broader  than  any  of  the 
others,  would  include  purchase 
of  foreign  and  U.  S.  space  and 
radio  time  and  also  an  expanded 
U.  S.  information  service. 
Among  his  recommendations 
are: 

To  enable  more  Europeans  to 
see  and  read  an  American  news¬ 
paper,  translate  the  Paris  Her¬ 
ald  into  French  or  the  Rome 
American  into  Italian. 

If  possible,  allocate  more 
newsprint  to  Europe  to  prevent 
domination  by  anti-American 
papers  or  prevent  printing  of 
anti-American  statements  by 
newspapers  trying  to  please 
anti-American  officials  who  con¬ 
trol  their  newsprint  supply. 
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Christmas  Cheer 

continued  from  page  6 


Newark,  N.  J.  —  The  Newark 
News  Christmas  Fund,  now  in 
progress,  is  seeking  to  top  last 
year’s  $41,000,  an  all-time  re¬ 
cord  for  the  20-year-old  appeal. 
Ten  welfare  agencies  are  co¬ 
operating.  Entire  cost  of  ad- 
inistering  the  fund  to  200  fami¬ 
lies  is  borne  by  the  News  and 
the  social  agencies. 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  About 
25,000  children  will  benefit  from 
the  Times-Picayune’s  doll  and 
toy  fund,  which  early  this  week 
had  reached  $11,100  toward  a 
$20,000  goal.  ’The  States  Is  co¬ 
operating  in  the  campaign. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  —  The 
Lions  Club  Needy  Cases  Fund, 
sponsored  jointly  with  the 
Home  News,  will  help  about 
500  children  this  year. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  —  By 
popular  subscription,  the  Herald 
is  raising  $4,000  in  cash,  plus 
clothing,  food  and  toys  for  5,000 
needv  children.  The  project  is 
handled  by  the  “Volunteer 
Santa  Claus  Girls”,  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  for  many 
years. 

Peoria,  Ill.  —  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Peoria 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  the  Star’s 
Empty  Stocking  Club  has  col¬ 
lected  $1,000  for  food  baskets 
and  the  Journal’s  Red  Stocking 
Club  will  spend  $1,000  for  its 
annual  children’s  Christmas 
party. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  —  The  World- 
Herald’s  Goodfellow  fund  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hit  $10,000  this  year. 
More  than  600  families  and  2,000 
children  will  be  aided. 

Madison,  Wis.  —  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  sponsors  both 
an  Empty  Stocking  Club  and 
“Roundy’s  Fun  Fund,”  handled 
by  Roundy  Coughlin,  sports 
columnist.  The  stocking  fund, 
about  $5,000  will  provide  gifts 
for  1,800  children.  Roundy’s 
fund  of  $3,000,  raised  during  the 
Christmas  season,  is  dispensed 
the  year  around  to  handicapped 
children. 

Boise,  Ida.  —  For  the  26th 
con.secutive  year,  the  States¬ 
man  Newspapers  are  playing  in¬ 
termediary  between  charitable 
residents  of  the  county  and  the 
“old  folks”  of  Ada  County  Hos¬ 
pital.  Pre-Christmas  publicity 
on  the  oldsters’  needs  is  cli¬ 
maxed  on  Christmas  Day  with 
the  visit  of  a  Statesman  “Santa”, 
who  delivers  the  gifts. 

Portland,  Me.  —  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  of  Maine  and 
the  American  Legion  are  rais¬ 
ing  fflnds  to  provide  Christmas 
dinners  for  1.200  families  burned 
out  by  the  October  forest  fires. 
The  papers  are  doing  the  collect¬ 
ing  while  the  Legion  will  distri¬ 
bute  the  food  baskets.  As  of 
Tuesday  this  week  the  Portland 
Express,  Herald  and  Sunday 
Telegram  had  collected  $15,742. 
the  Kennebeck  Journal  in  Au¬ 
gusta  $2,081  and  the  Waterville 
Sentinel  $765. 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  The  Tulsa- 
Tribune’s  20th  annual  Neediest 
Family  Fund  has  already  gone 
over  the  top.  Collections  were 
stopped  at  $1,900;  the  goal  was 
$1,250. 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Cleveland’s 


three  dailies  will  make  the  Holi¬ 
day  brighter  for  an  estimated 
60,000  persons.  The  News 
raised  $20,000  with  a  boxing 
show,  and  the  Press  $10,000  with 
a  Christmas  show  featuring 
movie  actor  James  Stewart.  The 
Plain  Dealer,  through  boxing, 
football  and  direct  “Give-a- 
Christmas”  donations,  will  raise 
an  estimated  $40,000.  In  addition 
it  is  expected  that  another  $10,- 
000  will  be  spent  by  individual 
benefactors  on  persons  selected 
from  the  Plain  Dealer's  list. 

■ 

Holiday  Pay  Ruled 
Time  and  Half  Only 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  In  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  and  the  typographical 
union.  Dean  Acheson  has  ruled 
that  the  contract  provides  only 
time  and  one-half  for  work  done 
on  holidays. 

Printers  who  do  not  work  on 
holidays  receive  a  day’s  pay,  and 
the  union  contended  that  those 
who  work  should  get  the  day’s 
pay  plus  time  and  one-half. 

The  arbitrator  cited  the  clause 
in  the  contract,  reading:  “Em¬ 
ployes  who  are  required  to  work 
on  Christmas  or  the  Fourth  of 
July  shall  be  paid  at  the  over¬ 
time  rate  for  such  work.  Situ¬ 
ation  holders  of  the  previous 
week,  who  are  granted  a  holi¬ 
day  on  Christmas  or  July  4,  or 
days  celebrated  as  such,  shall 
receive  a  regular  day’s  pay.” 

There  was  nothing  in  Uie  his¬ 
tory  of  contract  negotiations, 
Acheson  held,  to  support  the 
union’s  claim. 

a 

So.  Africa  Journalism 
All  for  One,  One  for  All 

Ottawa — ^Noel  Mostert,  jour¬ 
nalist  from  Capetown,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  members  of  the  RA 
Press  Club,  related  that  the 
South  African  press  is  not  di¬ 
vided  into  political  camps  as  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

This,  he  stated,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  major  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  his  country 
based  their  political  platforms 
on  the  same  policies — 'the  social 
betterment  of  the  large  native 
population.  In  this  respect,  he 
declared,  the  newspapers  when 
writing  on  behalf  of  either  party 
could  only  write  in  same  vein. 
■ 

Football  Trip 

Yakima,  Wash. — The  Yakima 
Daily  Republic  and  Morning 
Herald  played  host  to  the  all- 
Yakima  Valley  Conference  foot¬ 
ball  team  picked  by  conference 
coaches  and  sports  writers,  as 
the  dailies  footed  the  bill  for  a 
trip  by  the  team  to  Seattle  to 
see  the  big  game  between  the 
University  of  Washington 
(Seattle)  and  Washington  State 
College  (Pullman). 

a 

Game  Nets  $10,150 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  A  Tacoma 
Times  football  game  between  a 
city  police  squad  and  a  firemen’s 
team  netted  $10,150  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  uniforms  for  three  high 
school  bands  and  safety  depart¬ 
ment  athletic  funds. 
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ITU  Officers 
Join  in  Urging 
United  Stand 

Although  they  remain  in  the 
background  of  the  day-to-day 
fighting,  other  officers  of  Inter 
national  Typographical  Union 
are  supporting  President  Wood 
ruff  Randolph’s  enforcement  of 
the  no-contract  policy. 

Through  their  columns  in  the 
Typographical  Journal,  Vice- 
presidents  Larry  Taylor  and  El¬ 
mer  Brown  and  Secretary  Don 
Hurd,  who  comprise  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  with  Ran¬ 
dolph,  echo  the  union  chiefs 
plea  to  members  to  stay  in  line. 

Keynote  of  the  most  recent 
appeal  was  voiced  by  Hurd: 
“The  collective  bargaining  pol- 
icy  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Cleveland  convention  .  .  .  should 
be  followed  by  local  unions 
No  Matter  What  Happens.” 

(Reese  J.  Highfield,  delegate 
from  Akron,  has  challenged  the 
assertion  that  the  policy  was 
adopted  unanimously.  He  walked 
off  the  convention  floor  before 
the  standing  vote  was  taken. 
The  official  record,  however, 
contained  his  name  among  those 
voting  in  the  affirmative.) 

Vicepresident  Brown  is  urging 
the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor  to  use  a  large  part  of  its 
publicity  fund  for  establishment 
of  a  daily  labor  newspaper. 

“Fair-minded  employers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vicepresident  Taylor, 
“are  showing  a  willingness  to 
respect  the  interests  of  members 
of  the  ITU.”  He  remarked  also; 
“Perhaps  publishers  just  don’t 
bother  to  inform  the  ANPA  of¬ 
fice  they  are  continuing  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  papers  under  cona¬ 
tions  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
immediately  concerned.’’ 

President  Randolph  has  ad¬ 
vised  members:  “The  more  we 
spend  in  defensive  activities  the 
higher  our  wages  will  have  to 
go.” 

■ 

Stockholm  Papers 
Use  Radio  and  Plane 

Stockholm — The  Stockholms- 
Tidningen  and  Aftonbladet  are 
making  extensive  use  of  tele¬ 
photo  equipment,  radio  and  air¬ 
planes  to  gather  news  from 
Scandinavia  and  points  beyond. 

Pictures  of  the  royal  wedding 
in  London  were  the  first  tele¬ 
photos  from  abroad  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sweden.  The  Stock¬ 
holm  papers  have  recently  been 
equipped  with  machines  for 
transmission  of  pictures  from 
different  parts  of  Sweden. 

About  16  years  ago  the  Stock- 
holms-Tidningen  acquired  an 
airplane  for  news  service  and  it 
is  still  the  only  newspaper  in 
Scandinavia  which  has  one.  The 
present  plane,  an  amphibian,  is 
used  frequently  to  transport 
telephoto  equipment  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  ;to  the  scene  of  a  news 
break. 

The  two  papers  also  have 
portable  radio  transmitters  for 
reporters.  The  maximum  range 
is  35  miles,  but  combinations  of 
transmitters  have  provided  con¬ 
nection  over  longer  distances. 
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FCC  Reopens 
N.  Y.  FM  Grants; 
News  Appealed 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
voted  this  week  to  reopen  the 
whole  subject  of  FM  grants  for 
the  New  York  City-New  Jersey 
zone  on  the  basis  of  an  appeal 
taken  by  News  Syndicate  Co., 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  New 
York  News. 

The  FCC  vacated  its  Oct.  21 
order  which  removed  the  News 
as  a  grantee,  despite  previous 
approval,  and  supplanted  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  of  Methodist  Church. 

The  News  argued  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  arrived  at  its  rul¬ 
ing  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
other  than  a  newspaper  appli¬ 
cant  should  be  favored.  The 
News  also  protested  that  FCC 
Chairman  Charles  Denny,  Jr. 
had  no  legal  right  to  participate 
in  the  decision  after  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  job  as  general  coun¬ 
sel  to  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
an  interested  party. 

Other  questions  also  were 
raised  in  the  News’  appeal  brief, 
and  the  Commission,  meeting 
Wednesday,  announced  it  had 
set  aside  the  entire  ruling.  It 
reopened  the  case  for  further 
argument  beginning  Jan.  21. 

Joining  in  the  appeal  was 
North  Jersey  Radio,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Newark  Evening 
News,  whose  application  had 
been  rejected. 

The  FCC  made  another  ruling 
this  week  in  the  matter  of 
“newspaper  ownership,”  revers¬ 
ing  its  usual  stand  to  grant  a 
license  to  Rich  Publishing 
House,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 
The  FCC  turned  down  the 
Midland  Broadcasting  Co.,  a 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  unit,  and  fa¬ 
vored  the  newspaper  on  the 
basis  of  greater  resident  owner- 
operation. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Coont  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
hold  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Nunnber.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Reporter  Rises 
To  Defend  Paper 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Leland  T. 
Matthews,  Citizen  Patriot  re¬ 
porter,  found  himself  defending 
the  daily  against  criticism  while 
covering  a  meeting  of  Jackson 
County  civic  groups  and  the 
county  fair  board. 

Members  of  the  fair  board 
declared  the  paper  overlooked 
worthwhile  features  of  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  annual  fair  and  gave  un¬ 
due,  Page  One  space  to  alleged 
gambling  activities  on  midway. 

Matthews  declared  a  check  of 
Citizen  Patriot  files  would  show 
that  commendable  features  of 
the  fair  were  given  space. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


ATTENTION  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  Christmas  holiday, 
forms  will  close  Tuesday  noon, 
for  the  December  27tn  issue. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May’i  Fall  Liat  of  Newapapera  for 
Sale  now  available  npon  reqneat. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Oood  record  of  earnings  over  long 
period.  Nets  $60,000  this  year — 
price  $185,000.  Will  reply  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyers.  Box  8830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


RARE  BUYS 

PROFIT  MAKING  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
*  *  *  * 

Southern  California  daily.  One  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  cash  required  to  handle. 
Information  only  to  financially  respon¬ 
sible  person. 

*  *  *  * 

Central  California  daily.  Income 
$85,000;  Accounts  receivable  $10,000; 
Cash  down  $40,000.  This  is  a  buy. 
Will  not  be  on  the  market  long. 


Central  California  semi-weekly.  Net¬ 
ting  over  $100,000.  Can  go  daily. 
One  of  California's  best  properties. 
$500,000.  Terms  to  competent  buy¬ 
ers.  A  rare  buy  in  one  of  the  best 
fields. 


Northern  California  weekly.  Earning 
$65,000.  Priced  at  $170,000. 


New  Mexico  daily.  $100,000.  Worth 
the  price. 


We  have  good  profit  making  California 
and  w-estern  weeklies  from  $7,500 
upwards  that  are  well  worth  the 
prices  asked. 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN 

427  West  Fifth  Street 
Los  Angeles  13,  California 
Phone:  MAdison  6-7874 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

INDEPENDENT  PUBLISHER  with 
twenty-five  years'  experience  has  cash 
to  acquire  majority  interest  or  full 
ownership  of  newspaper  property  with 
circulation  of  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  in  growing  community.  Pur¬ 
chaser  desires  to  manage  paper  and 
become  integral  part  of  community. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Write 
Box  8812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER-BROKERS 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  *  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  B080  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATTON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 

SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  5th.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

SOUTH'S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Hnckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  0. 

WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 

_ Riveraide.  California _ 

ytr  it  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  Street  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ratio:  available  im¬ 
mediately. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  Drive 


HOE  'A-Page  FOLDER 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  saw. 
Automatic  CPuadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  a.nd  mats,  AC  motor. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics:  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Page  Straight,  32  collect  22%  in. 
cut-off,  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New  York" 


editor  & 


PURL 


SHER  for  December  20,  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-Page  Hoe.  4-Deck,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2  M/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433, _ Inverness.  Florida 

FOR  SALE— 26 LEVER  CUTTER. 
Challenge.  No  different  than  new.  Two 
knives.  Serial  fO-10805.  Make  offer. 
Osaukee  Press,  Fort  Washington,  Wii. 


FOR  SALE — NO.  1  MIEHLE  4  PAGE 
Press  and  Eclipse  8-page  folder,  folds 
32x48  sheet.  Both  operating  in  good 
condition.  Available  on  or  afer  Nov. 
15.  Both  units  for  $3,500  F.O.B. 
Renton,  Wash.  Write  Box  30,  Renton, 
Wash. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

8  UNIT  WOOD  PRESS  used  10  years; 
speed  60,000  per  hour,  also  two  Scott 
5  Unit  presses,  also  1  to  9  Goss  units. 
Write.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 

ONE  5-DECK  double  width  Goss  press 
— complete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  color,  100  H  P..  220  v. — A.  C. 
Drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoists.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Benedict, 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


SCOTT 
SIX  UNIT 
PRESS 

May  be  inspected  running  daily  at  the 
plant  of  Kalamazoo  Gasette,  Kalama¬ 
zoo.  Mich.  All  rubber  rollers,  double 
folders,  sheet-cut  23-0/16th.'’.  Condi¬ 
tion  reflects  fine  maintenance.  Avail¬ 
able  for  release  within  60  days. 


Type  &  Press  of  Illinois,  Inc. 
220  South  Jefferson 
Chicago  6. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT— 
Hall  regulation  all-steel  24  x  30  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks:  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Make-np 
Tables;  Stereotype  Pumps:  Composing 
Room  Saws:  Bench  Routers:  Galleys 
and  Galley  Cabinets:  Steel  Cut  Cabi¬ 
nets;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Prewes.  both  hand  and  power:  Gluing 
Machines;  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  2614"  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
Street.  New  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford.  Connertient.) _ 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  ANGLE  BAR. 
printing  both  ways,  with  four  fount¬ 
ains,  ready  for  shipment  early  Janu¬ 
ary.  Located  middle  South.  For  full 
particulars:  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  519.  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


OE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
ige  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
's.  cutoff  22%".  8  column,  4  plates 
ide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
luipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
•  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun- 
lins.  also  desirable  for  printing  com- 
a.  attractively  priced,  available  im- 
ediately.  For  additional  particulars 
rite  to:  ...  ^ 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 


For  Sale 

Immediate  Delivery 

12  HOE  UNITS 

With  Reels 
4  Double  Folders 

223/4"  Cut-Off 

Steel  Cylinders.  Roller  Bearings 
Ink  Pumps,  Quick  Plate  Lockup 

Suitable  for  use  as 
3  or  4  Unit  Presses 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

11  West  43nd  St..  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


W£  AKE  in  »  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots,  Standard  Quali¬ 
ty  White  French  Newsprint.  Any  site 
rolls.  Wire  or  write  requirements.  Box 
8012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  —  Mergenthaler  Linolite, 
SO-ohannel  three-qnarter  length  maga- 
line;  also  Linolite  Entrance  for  three- 
qnarter  length  magaxine.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  New  Mexico  Publishing 
Company,  Box  1705,  Santa  Fe,  N,  M. 


NEWSPRINT 

Spot  cars  17"  to  70”,  Also  sheets. 
Gravure,  hanging,  and  coated  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Paper  Merchants'  Co., 
147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  Americsn  32  lb.  Standard  site 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8725,  Editor  A 
Pohlisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality.  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  sise  rolls  and  sheets 
Also  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
coated  papers  and  other  magazines  and 
book  pnpers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re- 
quireuK  nts, 

Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  St..  New  York 
City.  Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


48  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
press.  Overhead  feed.  28%  cntoff. 
75  h.p.  motor.  220-3  ph  electrical 
equipment.  Includes  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  overhead  crane.  Now  in 
operation.  Delivery  about  October, 
1048.  Box  8800,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

w.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


CHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


HAVE  CASH  FOR  good  used  Goss  or 
Duplex-A  flatbed  if  priced  right. 
D.vily  Gazette.  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


S5.  38.  514  LINOTYPES 
C  Intertype 

Box  8840,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


12-OR16  PAGE  DUPLEX  STAND¬ 
ARD  TUBULAR  2x1  cylinders  com¬ 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment  and 
motors  220  volt,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Box  8839.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


W.ANTED:  Elrod  and  Ludlow  equip¬ 
ment.  Also  interested  in  mixer  ma¬ 
chine  either  Intertype  or  Linotype.  All 
equipment  must  he  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  Give  complete  details  and 
lowest  cash  price  in  first  letter. 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company, 
Port  Smith,  Arkansas. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Hoe  or  Goss  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  AC  Motor  Equipment. 

Also,  16  Stereotype  Chases,  plain 
bolster,  22  %"  length  sheet  cut-off. 

BOX  8843,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


METAL  POT  with  pump  about  4,000 
lbs.  size.  Mat  roller.  Curved  router, 
shaver,  chases.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 
8  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 
Two  way  printer  with  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  price.  Box 
8726.  Editor  k  Publisher.  _ _ 


TWO  BALLON  FORMERS  for  Duplex 
Umtubular  Press.  Box  8730,  Editor 
4  Publisher.  _ 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
2m  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  0-1138 


DOUBLE  WIDTH  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
2154"  cutoff  for  Cemic  printing.  Write 
Box  8811,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Linotypes,  Intertypes,  and  Monotypes. 
Also  Printing  and  Newspaper  Presies. 
PAYNE  k  CRAIG  OORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
_  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 
4.  5,  OR  6  UNIT  PRESS 

With  or  without  color  attachments. 
Complete  with  drive,  AC  motor, 
and  control  panels. 

Needs  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Are  willing  to  wait  for  the  right 
press. 


REGISTER 


Santa  Ana, 


California 


CARTOONISTS — For  reliable,  np-to- 
date  information  on  the  comic  art 
field,  the  top-rank  professionals  read 
Pen  and  Brush  Newsletter.  Sample 
copy  on  request.  P.  O.  Box  189, 
EP.  Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

HERE'S  AN  L'NUSL  AL  oppurtunity 
worth  your  serious  consideration.  A 
magazine  and  related  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  promises  a  $76,000  profit  on  a 
$75,000  capital  investment.  Now- 
operating  at  a  profit  rate  of  over 
$36,000  annually.  The  only  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  De¬ 
tails  upon  request.  $25,000  needed 
to  participate. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  man,  who  wants  to  get  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  big  city, 
can  acquire  substantial  share  in 
growing  monthly  publication  with  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities.  Headquarters 
in  New  Jersey.  Box  8834,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


GAGS  made  to  order  to  fit  your  needs 
from  CAPTIONS  to  COLUMNS.  Box 
8779.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOUl 

Why  Parish  k  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed— 1.  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
aell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  connsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast¬ 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MAN 


Experienced  in  layout  work,  who 
can  sell  and  service  new  and 
established  local  accounts.  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  6-day  evening 
daily  in  30,000-town  South  East 
Minnesota.  Age  25  to  35  years. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter, 
including  experience,  referenceil 
age  and  .salary  desired.  Write: 

L.  S.  Belville,  Adv.  Mgr. 

REPUBLICAN-HERALD 

Winona,  Minnesota 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


P.-VillS-Experienced  American  newa- 
woman.  Available  for  news,  featnres, 
fashions,  magazine  articles.  Corres¬ 
pondent  or  free  lance  basis.  Box 
8771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGER  small  daily,  progressive, 
full  knowledge  newspaper  operation, 
news,  circnlation,  advertising,  leader¬ 
ship,  cooperation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  full  experience  and 
successes.  References  for  thorough 
investigation.  Box  6805,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  news- 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  PROMOTE 
A  LABOR  PAPER? 

A  constructive  and  conservative  sh- 
rational  weekly. 

Give  qualifications  and  references. 

BOX  8787 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ESTABLISHED  OONNECTICtTT  week¬ 
ly  Labor  Newspaper  (AFL)  hu  iiBBi- 
diate  opening  for  high-grade  salesmss. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  right  bss. 
Box  8828,  Editor  and  Puhlishbr. 


SEMI-WEEKLY  paper  with  lOO.OOft 
circulation,  in  large  eastern  sesbosrtl 
city  desires  experienced  advertiiist 
manager  or  assistant  manager.  Rapid 
advancement.  Box  8845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  commis¬ 
sion  basis,  prize  100  year  old  County 
Seat  Weekly,  New  Jersey,  one  hour 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  career  in  se¬ 
curity.  Apply  to  Box  8859,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Salesman. 
Opportunity  for  some  2nd  or  dissatis¬ 
fied  man  to  take  leadership  and  fully 
develop  talents  in  competitive  field. 
Box  8841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTTSING  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  newspaper  in  University 
town.  Permanent.  Apartment  avail¬ 
able.  Transcript.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  vHth  ear, 
for  fine  labor  paper,  big  market.  Also 
special  promotions,  e.g.  Builders  Bro- 
ehures.  Year  Books,  etc.  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Write  fully.  Box  8794,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OLASSIFIELD  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  small  daily  newspaper, 
metropolitan  area,  good  opportnnity 
for  an  experienced  man.  Write  fnll 
partienlari.  Box  8821,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Kxpi-rienced  classified  advertising  man 
wanted  to  take  over  department  of 
small  daily.  Population  10,000.  Good 
spot  for  right  man,  preferably  mar¬ 
ried. 

Write  or  W’ire 

PUBLISHER 

EVENING  OBSERVER 

La  Grande  Oregon 


CIRCULATION  manager  to  coavtn 
Eastern  Massachusetts  weekly  frois 
free  to  paid  boy  distrihntioa.  SUM 
experience.  Opportnnity  to  iivest. 
Box  8832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  AFTER  FIRST  of  ytsr, 
experienced  circulation  manager.  6.604 
circulation,  ABC  newspaper.  Writ*  fnU 
details  Thomas  (I.  Summers.  Roswell 
Daily  Record.  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  small  dally  in  delightfsl 
Florida  city,  with  kind  of  peopk 
you  will  like;  strong  ownership;  ■Ml 
lie  able  to  handle  news  end  of  p*p»t 
and  get  out  and  meet  public  well;  ei- 
pect  to  pay  good  salary  to  eiperi- 
enced,  capable,  reliable  man  aad  pte- 
for  permanent,  but  wilt  take  good  msn 
until  June  if  winter  job  only  desireii; 
must  be  able  to  come  January  1;  cs» 
house  small  family:  state  all  partkii- 
lars  first  letter.  Box  8840,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  Assistant.  Harvard  fsi*- 
uate.  Age  24.  Writer  for  bniiaet* 
publications.  Also  experience  as  re¬ 
porter,  reader  for  films.  Salary  no 
object .  Box  8848.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 


Experienced  photoftrapher  • 
wanted;  also  experienced  reporters 
police-courts  run  who  ean  double  o* 
sports  desk  if  nec^'.-^i^ar-y. 


GORDON  R.  aOSWAY 

Executlvo  EtKlor 

Republican-HeraI4l,  Wi»o»a,  Mian. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  log  December  2a  19C 


rjpEKiliNCKO  rewrite  and  desk 
mjn  and  seasoned  reporter  on  fairly 
l»r«e  middle  western  afternoon  daily 
,ith  bunday  edition.  Five-day,  40- 
hoar  week.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  men.  Please 
ittte  qualifications,  background  and 
■alary  expected  in  first  letter.  Address 

B„r  8835.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

KEPOKTEK,  Fiew  England  background, 
male,  college  graduate,  preferably  two 
rears  or  more  on  dailies,  who  likes 
morning  newspaper  hours  with  some 
gews  casting.  Good  advancement 
rhances  Box  8831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMiJali  MORNING  DAILY  in  grow 
ing  city  in  Mississippi  has  position 
open  for  sports  editor,  good  salary, 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
giving  experience  and  educational 
background.  Apply  to  Box  8739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SOUND  REPORTER,  with  some  desk 
Fipericnce,  for  utility  job-helping  on 
desk  part  of  day,  doing  rewrites  or 
■traight  reporting  as  needed.  Desk 
experience  essential.  Excellent  pay. 
New  England  afternoon  daily.  Perma¬ 
nent,  good  prospects.  Good  references 
required.  Write  Box  8763,  Editor  & 
Publisher _ 


WANTED — Young  newsman  by  Mid¬ 
west  radio  station.  This  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  radio  news 
leld.  Must  be  willing  to  work,  know 
news  and  know  how  to  write  it  fast. 
150.00  a  week  to  start.  Radio  Station 
VTAQ,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Michael 
Oriffin,  News  Director. 


YEAK-ROUND  RESORT  hotel  seeks 
imaginative,  ambitious  young  writer 
to  handle  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  for  guests.  Interesting,  chal¬ 
lenging  set-up  for  qualified  person. 
Salary,  room  and  board.  Box  8854, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 


EXPERIENCED  newsphotograpber 
needed  by  newspaper  in  city  of  150,- 
OOO  in  western  rocky  mountain  area. 
Rust  be  good  photographer,  capable 
of  supervising  staff  of  8  or  10  pho¬ 
tographers,  developing  assignments 
and  giving  general  attention  to  over¬ 
all  output.  Give  full  details  of  edu¬ 
cation,  background,  experience,  salary, 
etc.  Enclose  recent  photograph  in  re¬ 
ply.  Address  Box  8828,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WANTED — Public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  man.  experienced,  Chicago 
oBce  of  New  York  and  Washington 
■fency.  Excellent  opportunity.  Com¬ 
mission  basis  only.  Box  8851,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


MODERN  APARTMENT  for  rent  to 
man  who  can  operate  Gois  Cox-o-type 
mas  and  a  general  all-around  printer, 
wood  living  conditions  in  fine  residen- 
tisJ  center.  The  Falls  Mews,  Cuyahoga 
Filli,  Ohio,  WAlhridge  2167. 


PERMANENT  JOBS  AT  ONCE  for 
itereotyper  foreman  and  one  journey¬ 
man  on  combination  dailies.  News- 
Tribune,  Galveston,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


SYNDICATE  with  high  ranking  fea- 
?>»®ked  with  heavy  promotional 
advertising  wants  top  notch  saleamau, 
MnifflUsion  basis.  Part  or  full  time. 
Box  8770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Art’  SMART  gal;  aggi 

clea,  Books.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed.  capable  w^ts  I 

^  Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y  re7e*Sn‘’«hll.”rthip® 2  y" 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  cutlines,  wants  to  learn 

_ _ ADMINISTRATIVE  I  small  daily.  East  or  n 

r WA\'T  . — 1^ — : - S - : -  8797,  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  WANT  to  contact  a  financier,  manu-  ;.rvTr.O-,p - T- - zr 

facturer,  or  publisher  who  needs  a  *fI?ITOR,  radio  news.  Ne 
Win  with  a  thorough  training  in  all  “^*^7  experience.  Journa 
the  elements  of  the  photo  composed  ▼©teran.  Now  employed 
aevvapaper,  including  offset.  My  ex-  future.  Prefer  pu 

Perience  is  backed  by  a  degree  in  Box  8784,  Editor  A  Pul 
V  ^^’"'“'afration.  Write  W.  EDITOR,  copy  desk,  rew 

Welsh.  6070  Woodward  Avenue,  Long  experience,  big,  litt 
tWroit.  Michigan.  8690,  Editor  h  Pnbliihe: 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  20,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  37,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  on  Eastern  news¬ 
paper  or  magaxine.  C.  W.  Andrews, 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


.ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALES. 
Y’oung,  ambitious  ad  maker  desires  to 
“sink  teeth’’  into  growing  daily  or 
weekly.  Ex-weekly  manager.  New  York 
daily  experience.  College,  28,  single, 
vet.  Prefer  East.  Box  8857,  Editor  & 
Publislier. 


ADVER'nsiNG  PRODUC’ITON  Man 
ager,  now  plant  superintendent  desires 
change.  Technical  and  executive  ex¬ 
perience.  Y’oung,  college  degree,  good 
contacts  and  references.  All  prospects 
considered.  Available  January.  Write 
Box  8706,  Editor  &  Published. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Able, 
solid,  mature,  active.  Family  man 
new  employed  with  brilliant  record. 
Midwest  opportunity  in  Metropolitan 
area  or  college  town  preferred.  Write 
Box  8838.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUTH  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Boston  University  honor  grad  23,  sin¬ 
gle.  Versatile  and  cooperative.  News 
training,  4  years  experience  writing 
and  editing  advertising  copy,  house 
organs,  trade  magazines.  Experience 
layout  and  type.  Seek  news,  publish¬ 
ing  or  ad  i>osition.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  Box  8858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER.  Years 
of  experience  in  Little  Merchant  and 
Independent  carrier  promotion  and 
service.  Can  train  and  organize  Branch 
and  District  Managers.  Available  about 
January  15th.  Write  Box  8814,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER.  Circulation- 
Editorial.  Available  February  1st.  Per¬ 
sonal  background,  proof  of  experience 
sent  upon  request.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  8815.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work.  Excellent 
record  in  carrier  and  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion.  Married,  43,  now  employed, 
17.000.  Prefer  mid-west,  with  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Box  8833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ABLE,  Experienced  on  sports,  editing, 
reporting.  Excellent  background  in 
editorial  field.  Recognized  sports 
column  writer.  Now  employed  in  East, 
bnt  prefer  to  return  to  West  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Qualified.  Available.  Box 
8799,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT  REPORTER,  deft  writer.  4 
years’cxperience  all  beats,  rewrite, 
radio  news.  Graduate  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  working,  want  newspaper 
job  with  opportunity.  Box  8825,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Young  married  couple; 
reporter  -  photographer  combination, 
complete  with  own  photo  gear.  Both 
employed  daily;  well  grounded  news 
work.  Good  for  reporter-photographer 
features  or  any  staff  assignment.  Copy 
desk  and  edit,  experience.  Hard  work- 
eri  with  car,  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Write  Box  8724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OABLE-Telegraph  Editor,  long  Metro¬ 
politan  experience  also  overseas.  Slot 
man.  copyreader,  rewrite,  reporter, 
sports,  make-up.  Age  31;  married: 
family.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
8829.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DARN  SMART  gal;  aggressive,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  capable  wants  to  break  into 
newspaper  game.  Graduate  from  Col¬ 
lege  on  scholarship,  2  years  house  or¬ 
gan  experience.  Can  handle  features, 
cutlines,  wants  to  learn  reporting  on 
small  daily.  East  or  midwest.  Box 

8797,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  radio  news.  Newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity  experience.  Journalism  MS,  29, 
veteran.  Now  employed  bnt  want  Job 
with  future.  Prefer  public  relations. 

Box  8784,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  copy  desk,  rewrite,  features. 
Long  experience,  big,  little  dailies.  Box 
8690,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITOR — 4  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  writing,  editing,  rewrite;  young; 
desire  position  with  paper  or  trade 
magazine.  Box  8688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  desires  change  of  scenery. 
Prefers  Dixie.  Now  with  labor  weekly 
at  $77 — -but  what’s  your  offer!  Wants 
commercial  press  job.  News,  features, 
editorials  hit  the  spot  I  Available 
January  15.  Box  247,  Austin,  Minn. 


ELIGIBLE  for  G.  I.  Training;  pay 
secondary.  Veteran,  28,  year  on 
weekly,  seeks  daily  spot.  Box  8844, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  working  newsman, 
37,  seeks  responsible  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  upstate  New  Y'ork,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  or  vicinity.  $5,000  per  year. 
Write  Box  8758.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ElXGHANGE  —  Minimum  city  desk- 
space  for  maximum  measure  of  sharp, 
sound  reporting.  Quick  make-gooder, 
X  of  metropolitan  daily;  radio  news; 
Army  PRO;  government  information; 
also  college  editor  and  B.  A.  seeks 
elbow  room  on  daily  anywhere  to  give 
better  than  get.  Now  news  side  top 
photo  syndicate.  Age  28,  single.  Box 
8700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX-EDITORIAL  RESEARCHER,  ex- 
commercial  reporter,  proven  writing 
ability,  seeks  small-town  newspaper 
work.  25  years  old,  single,  veteran,  re¬ 
ferences.  Consider  anything.  Box  8817, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERT  NEWSMAN,  now  holds  top 
writing,  general  assignment  post  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  City  news  service, 
looking  for  spot  topflight  daily.  Also 
consider  promising  offer  radio  or  pub- 
licity.  Box  8795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
O.AL.  24.  5  feet  two,  eyes  of  blue,  de¬ 
sires  rcporlorial  job  on  New  England 
daily.  Six  months  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  experience,  2  years  nationally 
known  house  organ.  1  year  publicity 
New  Y'ork.  Box  8855,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  HUMOR  MAN 

14  years  in  field  as  artist,  gag  and 
story  man.  5  yeara  with  leading  syndi¬ 
cate;  plenty  comic  book  experience; 
Ghost  for  top-flight  cartoonists;  staff 
artist  New  York  paper,  did  feature 
spot ;  writer  movie  shorts  and  radio 
scripts.  Good  promotion  ideas.  Excel¬ 
lent  contacts  and  reference!.  Box  8704, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’M  hard  working,  aggressive,  re¬ 
sourceful.  Have  five  years  all-round 
news  coverage  experience.  Been  city 
editor  small  daily  and  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  large  daily.  Want  spot  on  small 
daily_  within  250  miles  New  York  City 
owned  by  aggressive  publisher.  Mar¬ 
ried,  28.  veteran.  Box  8740,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


P.ART  TIME — Y'oung  newsman,  ex¬ 
perienced  daily  and  wire  service,  now 
working  film.s,  offers  intelligent,  adapt¬ 
able  editorial  serices  three  days’ 
weekly  New  York  area.  Write  Box 
88,56.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young,  competent, 
years’  experience  general,  features, 
police,  sports.  College.  Employed. 
Desire  change.  Box  8850,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  many  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  large,  sm,ill  dailies,  seeks  im¬ 
mediate  ohange;  go  anywhere;  top 
references.  Communicate  with  Fred 
Pease,  154  Watt  Street,  Circleville, 

Ohio. _ 

REPORTER  —  available  February  1 
for  job  on  small  daily.  BA.  (Williams) 
MA  journalism  (Michigan),  Single, 
23.  veteran.  Promise  live  copy.  Pay  sec¬ 
ondary  Box  8842.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — YOUNG,  SINGLE,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  experience  on  imall 
daily:  desires  job  with  future.  Salary 
secondary.  Have  ear.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  8810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED;  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity,  educational  public  relations; 
weekly  and  house-organ  editor;  college 
instructor;  production  knowhow;  Stan¬ 
ford,  Yale  edneated;  29.  Offered!  Box 
8804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


FOKEION  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 
position  as  telegraph  editor  or  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  city  about  250,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Salary  commensurate  with 
high  local  standard  living.  Anywhere 
U.  S.  bnt  not  abroad.  Box  8738,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SEASONED  editorial  writer,  now  m 
public  relations  work,  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  connection.  Mature,  studious, 
fluent  writer.  Excellent  record.  Best 
references.  Box  8860,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS,  young  veteran  desires  work 
with  New  England  daily.  Experienced. 
Available  January  15.  Box  8836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VANISHING  AMERICAN  —  student 
veteran  June  ’48  graduate  wants  Job 
with  a  future  on  small  daily.  No 
gypsy.  Craves  roots.  Write  for  inter¬ 
view,  Box  8777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  News  Gal,  fed  up  with  pub¬ 
licity,  desires  work  on  live  daily,  four 
years  all  around  reporting,  backed  by 
sound  newspaper  training.  Available 
January  1st.  Write  Cay  Barbanti,  230 
West  72nd  St.,  Apt.  6B,  New  York. 
New  York. 


WASHINGTON  political  reporting  job 
wanted.  Attractive  young  lady.  26. 
journalism  school  graduate,  covered 
legislatures  of  two '  states  single- 
handedly  for  wire  service,  also  all¬ 
round  general  assignment  reporting 
experience,  rewrite,  radio  newscasting, 
publicity.  Box  8741,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  all-around  reporter, 
experienced.  Feature  writing,  pho¬ 
tography,  sports.  College  graduate. 
Now  employed.  Southwest  or  far  west 
preferred.  John  R.  Napp,  Box  3, 

Creston.  Iowa. _ 

YOUNG  woman  1944  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Alabama  desirea 
reportorial  Job.  Opportunity  and  in¬ 
terest  more  important  than  starting 
salary.  Box  8782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman,  long  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  else  papers,  proven, 
knowledge  handling  men  and  color- 
work.  Mature  judgment,  honest,  sober, 
Protestant.  Pair  salary  to  start.  Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  8801,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  Machinist — Long  experi¬ 
ence;  all  models;  available  soon;  pre¬ 
fer  newspaper.  Reference.  Box  8846 . 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  CIRCULATION 
(combination  man),  on  small  daily  in 
South  01-  South-West.  17  years’  tota'I 
experience.  Own  equipment.  Box  8827, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


FARM  FEATURES 

writer  -  photographer  with  weekly, 
daily  and  magazine  experience  wants, 
public  relations  job  with  company  oi- 
agency  going  after  the  farm  market 
College  graduate,  age  36,  wife  and  twci 
children.  Present  income  $6,000 
Box  8837.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAJOR  AUTO  maker  curtailing  PR: 
activities  January  1.  Competent,  ex., 
perienced  public  relations  man,  28. 
college  gr.iduate,  married,  wants  con 
nection  stable  firm  or  organizatior, 
offering  opportunity  for  advancement . 
good  future.  Good  references  present, 
employer.  Present  salary  $5500.  Box: 
8853.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOTRE  D.\ME  Graduate,  25,  backeti 
by  2  years’  experience  in  Public 
and  Employe  Relations  Manhattan,, 
desires  Public  Relations  opportunity 
in  metropolitan  area.  Box  8847  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, 

WRITER — Promotional,  creative,  eri- 
tical.  Press  releases,  bulletins  or  arti¬ 
cles  on  business,  financial,  cultural,  in¬ 
spirational  or  human  interest  topics. 
Command  of  polished  prose,  brief  clar¬ 
ity,  popular  patter.  Experience  of  con¬ 
sumer  range  from  Easthampton  to  East 
New  York,  Brooks  to  Barney’s.  News¬ 
paper  and  business  experience — organ¬ 
isation  and  enpervieion.  Adept, 
adaptable,  amiable  female.  Box  8830, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THERE  sure  has  been  a  lot  of 

talk  lately  about  “rights” — 
human  right,  civil  rights.  Bill  of 
Rights,  etc. 

A  United  Nations  committee 
is  busily  engaged  in  Geneva  try¬ 
ing  to  define  some  human  rights 
and  write  an  international  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  Communists  in  the  U.S. 
are  squawking  that  their  civil 
rights  have  been  infringed  just 
because  someone  had  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  ask  point  blank:  “Are 
you  a  Communist?”  And  at  the 
same  time  their  comrades  in 
France  and  Italy  were  trampling 
all  over  the  rights  of  the  vast 
majority  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men.  Arabs  and  Jews  fight  over 
their  respective  rights  to  control 
Palestine. 

Here  at  home  last  week  the 
nation  quietly  observed  the 
15€th  anniversary  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  a  quiet  celebra¬ 
tion  when  it  should  have  been 
shouted  from  the  rooftops.  Of 
course,  there  were  editorials  in 
the  newspapers  and  isolated  ob¬ 
servances  similar  to  that  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 
N.  Y.,  the  Shrine  of  Peter 
Zenger.  But  even  though  those 
celebrations  are  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  there  is  more  and 
more  attention  paid  to  the  anni¬ 
versary  by  newspaper  and  radio, 
it  is  still  only  a  token  observ¬ 
ance  when  it  ought  to  be  a 
national  celebration. 

Our  people  continue  to  take 
the  Bill  of  Rights  largely  for 
granted  and  many  of  them 
couldn’t  tell  you  what  it  is.  Per¬ 
haps  some  day  our  mass  media 
will  arouse  the  people  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  guarantees 
they  ought  to  hold  dear — envy 
of  freedom-loving  people  around 
the  world.  We  hope  it  won’t 
come  too  late. 

•  •  • 

LAST,  but  not  least,  are  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  ITU  officers  and 
attorneys  about  the  rights  of 
their  members.  In  justifying 
their  stand  against  the  anti¬ 
closed  shop  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartiey  Act  w  hich  has  pro¬ 
duced  numerous  strikes  against 
newspapers,  they  contend  that 
their  members  cannot  be  forced 
to  work  when  they  don’t  want 
to,  and  they  cannot  be  forced 
to  work  with  non-union  men. 
They  point  out  that  we  don’t 
have  any  federal,  state  or  local 
laws  in  this  country  that  say 
a  man  can’t  work  where,  when 
and  with  whom  he  pleases. 

That  is  true. 

Actually,  the  only  laws  that 
control  where  and  when  a  man 
may  work  are  union  laws.  In 
most  U.S.  cities  a  man  can’t  just 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  wants 
to  be  carpenter,  plumber,  elec¬ 
trician,  painter,  truck  driver, 
stage  hand,  printer,  etc.  He  has 
to  be  okay^  by  the  union  which 
can  say  “yes”  or  “no”  so  defi¬ 
nitely  that  the  man  either  works 
at  his  chosen  trade,  or  he 
doesn’t. 

Take  the  printers,  for  ex¬ 


ample.  There  are  few  unions 
composed  of  a  nicer  bunch  of 
guys,  on  the  average,  or  with 
a  higher  level  of  intelligence. 
But  although  a  man  might  say 
he  would  like  to  work  with 
them,  they  have  a  union  law 
which  permits  them  to  say  “we 
don’t  want  to  work  with  you.” 
And  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  be  the  end 
of  any  desire  to  enter  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  except  in  small  towns. 

Out  of  about  60,000,000  work¬ 
ers  in  this  country  today,  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000,000  of  them 
belong  to  unions.  We  don’t 
know  how  many  of  those  are 
in  closed  shop  unions,  but  it  is 
probably  a  large  majority.  It  is 
in  the  tightest  unions  that  the 
greatest  shortage  of  manpower 
exists  today.  Rigid  apprentice 
scales  and  constant  application 
of  the  “we  don’t  want  to  work 
with  you”  philosophy  (all  done 
under  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  security  of  union  members) 
has  deprived  many  men  from 
working  where  they  want  to 
and  has  hampered  many  indus¬ 
tries.  including  the  commercial 
printers. 

Union  members  can  talk  of 
their  rights.  There  is  strength 
in  organization. 

But  what  of  the  rights  of  the 
other  45,000.(X)0  workers  in  this 
country? 

Agreeing  that  unions  are  here 
to  stay,  why  should  it  be  said 
that  union  members  have  the 
right  to  work  when  and  where 
and  with  whom  they  please 
when  in  actual  practice  it  de¬ 
prives  non-union  members  of 

that  right?  It  amounts  to 

“Rights  for  me  but  none  for 
you.” 

If  leaders  of  closed  shop 

unions  actually  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members,  if  they 
offered  their  members  practical 
benefits  for  signing  up,  if  the 
members  realty  believed  in  their 
union,  then  they  would  not  be 
afraid  of  the  union  shop  ar¬ 
rangement  provided  under  the 
Taft  Hartley  Act. 

•  •  • 

WE  HA'VE  mentioned  the  cur¬ 
rent  solicitude  of  IITJ  officials 
for  the  “rights”  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Let’s  look  back  a  bit 

Only  four  months  ago  the 
ITU  convention,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  president,  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  showed  some¬ 
what  less  concern  for  the 
“rights”  of  its  members. 

“Proposition  67”  was  jammed 
through  the  convention.  We 
wonder  how  many  I’TU  members 
know  what  it  says  and  how  it 
protects  their  “rights”: 

“Any  subordinate  union,  mem¬ 
ber,  or  members  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  observe  a  decision  or 
action  of  the  Executive  Council 
pending  appeal  to  a  convention, 
or  any  subordinate  union,  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  observe  decision  of  a 
convention  upon  a  matter  that 
has  been  appealed  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  summary  e:^ulston  by 
the  Executive  Council." 


CHINA'S  FRIEND 

Robert  L.  Smith,  right,  associate 
publisher  of  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  receives  the  Chinese  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Auspicious  Star  from 
Ambassador  Wellington  Koo  in 
New  York. 


It  used  to  be  “suspension,” 
now  it  is  “expulsion.” 

So  it  is  seen  that  even  within 
the  union  a  member  may  have 
his  “rights”  taken  away  when 
in  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Executive  Council  it  is  seen  fit. 
A  man  may  be  a  good  union 
member  today  practicing  his 
trade,  and  tomorrow  he  may 
not  be  a  union  member  at  all, 
and  what’s  more  he’ll  be  out  of 
a  job. 

*  •  • 

AS  FOR  security,  present  poli¬ 
cies  of  ITU  threaten  to  wipe 
out  whatever  security  its  mem¬ 
bers  once  had. 

Through  unwarranted  strike 
activity  it  is  educating  employ¬ 
ing  printers  to  find  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  production.  At  the  same 
time  its  rigid  apprenticeship 
system,  in  spite  of  some  faster 
upgrading  recently  permitted, 
has  caus^  a  shortage  of  printers 
also  forcing  some  publications 
to  look  for  other  production 
methods.  ’These  policies  are 
hastening  whatever  revolution 
in  printing  methods  is  coming. 

■The  average  age  of  ITU  mem¬ 
bers,  by  its  own  figures,  is  about 
50  years.  Two  things  these  men 
could  look  forward  to  and  for 
which  they  could  be  proud  are 
the  pension  and  mortuary  funds. 
But  the  rise  in  average  age  and 
failure  to  offset  it  by  a  larger 
crop  of  youngsters  threatens  to 
put  a  strain  on  those  funds. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Executive 
Council  of  ITU  now  has  author¬ 
ity  from  the  convention  to  trans¬ 
fer  sums  from  these  funds  to  the 
defense  fund.  It’s  already  been 
done. 

The  current  strike  wave,  if 
long  lived  and  as  contagious  as 
promised,  could  put  a  large  dent 
in  the  accumulated  savings  of 
I’TU  members. 


Reporter  Must 
Defend  Role 
Taken  in  'Raid 

Los  Angeles — Motion  for  dis- 
missal  of  charges  against  Her¬ 
bert  Brin,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press  reporter  present 
during  an  asserted  “raid”  of  i 
La  Crescenta  political  meeting 
was  denied  Dec.  15  by  Justice  of 
the  Peace  Kenneth  A.  White. 

Defense  Counsel  Robert  A, 
Need,  Jr.,  told  the  court:  "U 
a  bona  fide  reporter  is  sent  out 
to  cover  a  story,  the  public  ex 
pects  him  to  do  so,  and  that  is 
what  he  did  on  this  occasion 
Does  the  mere  fact  that  he  rode 
out  with  these  men  (the  other 
defendants)  cause  him  to  be  a 
participant  just  because  he  was 
sent  out  to  cover  a  story?  If 
that  is  true,  then  the  freedom 
of  the  press  will  receive  a  se 
vere  blow  in  this  country.” 

Prosecuting  Attorney  John  H. 
Barnes  replied:  “It’s  one  thing 
to  report  the  news  and  for 
tors  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  events  in  the  press. 
But  I  know  of  no  case  which 
involves  the  matter  of  immu¬ 
nity  simply  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  newspaperman.  'The 
question  is  here,  did  Brin  join 
in  an  unlawful  enterprise  or 
become  a  party  to  it  or  didn't 
he?” 

Brin  and  other  News-Press 
newspapermen  attended  a  "raid" 
on  an  allegedly  subversive  meet¬ 
ing.  The  newsmen  were  ordered 
to  cover  the  event  by  H.  C. 
Burkheimer,  at  that  time  News- 
Press  publisher,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  on  the  story. 

Charges  against  Charles  C- 
Hushaw,  managing  editor,  and 
Don  Williams,  reporter,  were 
dismissed. 

■ 

Miss  Nannie  Ochs  Dies: 
Late  Publisher's  Sister 

Miss  Nannie  Ochs,  87,  sister 
of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Timci 
and  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Timer, 
died  in  her  home  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  11. 

She  is  survived  by  a  brother, 
Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Adler  of  New  York 
City,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Talimer 
of  Philadelphia.  Her  nephews 
and  nieces  are  George  W.  and 
John  B.  Oakes,  whom  she 
reared;  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  Col.  William  VanDyke 
Ochs,  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Palmer. 


^  .  |5 


At  the  candle-lighted  brink  of  Yuletide,  the 
thought  occurs  that  The  Haskin  InformaliM 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  of  very  definite 
service  to  newspaper  readers  living  in  urban 
areas^-on  remote  farms^-off  the  beaten  traUt. 
Their  newspaper  DOES  reach  them  and  vitn 
a  personalized  question-answer  department  tnai 
brings  data  to  those  who  have  infrequent  access 
to  libraries,  etc. 


Tht  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

hae  renewed  its  confrocf  for  The  Haehin  Servi 
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ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

of JVen'Flant  Capacity  Is  Being  Added 


STEEL  production  in  1947  is  break¬ 
ing  records. 

More  than  7,56-l.(KK)  tons  of  ingots 
were  turned  out  in  October,  which  is 
more  than  the  average  monthly  output 
during  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II. 
Total  tonnage  for  this  year  will  be 
I7,(M)0,(XM)  tons  more  than  the  record 
for  any  previous  peacetime  year.  This 
has  been  accomplished  despite  short¬ 


ages  and  poor  quality  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials,  particularly  scrap  and  fuels. 

The  mills  are  going  at  high  speed  now, 
and  more  production  is  on  the  way. 
Steel  companies  are  spending  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  to  expand  and 
iniprove  their  plants.  Over  2,500.000 


tons  of  new  steelmaking  capacity  is 
being  added. 

Demand  still  is  great  and  some  short¬ 
ages  still  exist.  But  production  is 
catching  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Every  month  there  is  more  steel  for  the 
things  you  want. 


AiHericaii  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

any  previous  peacetime  year.  This 

i  been  accomplished  despite  short-  350  Fifth  Avenue  •  iVcM’  York  /.  t\.  Y 

There  are  lOI  member  eompanies  of  the  Initituu  uith  plants  ht  175  Ameruan  (ommunities.  Th%y  produce  96-3  Per  cent  of  the  country's  steel. 


Siee/ is  serving  you  toc/ay  ant/ 6uiming jor  iomontM 


IB  D.  1.  A. 
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The  new  Scripps-Howard  study  of 
Grocery  Products  Distribution  is  now 
available.  You'll  find  it  packed  with 
brand  new  grocery  distribution  facts 
from  fifteen  major  markets. 
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